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PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

In  preparing  this  second  edition  I  should  like  to  thank 
several  friends  for  notes  and  suggestions,  among  them 
Mr.  E.  E.  Genner,  Professor  Cruickshank,  Mr.  J.  A.  K. 
Thomson,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  I  have  also  derived 
profit  from  some  of  my  reviews,  both  English  and  foreign. 

It  was  vain,  I  suppose,  to  hope  that  even  the  most  pacific 
and  wary  walking  would  take  one  far  into  Homeric 
"-erritory  without  rousing  the  old  lions  that  lie  wakeful 
behind  most  of  the  larger  stones.  I  have  listened  with 
mixed  feelings  to  their  threatening  voices.  The  sportsman 
within  me  would  like  to  go  gun  in  hand  and  bag  a  few 
of  the  most  dangerous  ;  the  philosopher  is  resolved  to  do 
them  no  injury,  but  merely  try,  gradually  and  indirectly, 
to  make  them  friends  to  man.  While  still  avoiding  con- 
troversy, therefore,  I  have  tried  in  this  edition  to  state 
more  clearly  or  correctly  or  patiently  a  number  of  argu- 
ments which  seem  to  have  given  trouble  in  the  first ; 
I  have  in  many  places  added  or  altered  a  word  or  two 
in  view  of  fresh  evidence  ;  especially  I  have  added  a  new 
chapter  on  the  known  history  of  the  Homeric  text.  The 
rest  of  my  book  proceeds  mainly  in  historical  order,  and 
deals  largely  with  regions  in  which  there  is  no  record  ; 
this  new  chapter  reverses  that  order  and  reaches  back,  step 
by  step,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

I  am  anxious  to  find  common  groimd  with  my  unitarian 
critics.  I  only  differ  irreconcilably  from  those  who  reject  all 
analysis  ab  initio ;  who  assume  as  an  unquestioned  starting- 
point  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  millennium  B.C., 
when  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  there  was  no  Greek 
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literature,  a  single  miraculously  gifted  man,  of  whose  life 
we  know  nothing,  living  in  the  heart  of  a  rich,  wide-spread, 
and  romantic  civilization,  which  no  history  mentions  and 
all  excavation  has  signally  failed  to  discover,  composed 
for  an  audience  unable  to  read  two  poems  much  too  long 
to  be  listened  to  ;  and  then  managed  by  miraculous  but 
unspecified  means  to  secure  that  his  poems  should  be 
preserved  practically  unaltered  while  flying  viva  per 
ora  virum  through  some  six  extraordinarily  changeful 
centuries.  These  stalwarts  do  not  wish  to  be  persuaded  or 
argued  with.  But  for  the  rest  of  us  a  meeting-ground  is 
possibly  within  sight.     If  the  IlimI  is  a  traditional  book, 

in  which  old  material  has  been  reshaped  by  later  bards 

whether  we  suppose  a  gradual  development  of  a  Trojan 
story  or  an  Achilles  story,  or  a  fictional  reshaping  of  old 
poetry  which  had  originally  nothing  to  do  with  Achilles 
nor  yet  with  Troy,  or  all  these  together— the  difference 
between  Wolfians  and  unitarians  is  really  one  of  degree. 

Of  course  the  Iliad  is  a  unity.  Every  successful  version 
of  a  traditional  poem  is  that.  Every  new  poet  who 
recited  and  thereby  modified  thejiiad  produced  or  meant 
to  produce  a  unity.  Nay,  the  very  arguments  which  are 
used  to  prove  a  complex  growth  in  the  past  will  serve 
to  prove  a  unity  in  the  present.  For  almost  every  dis- 
crepancy or  awkwardness  is  deliberately  smoothed  out 
and  reconciled.  There  are  no  naked  impossibilities,  there 
are  no  crude  and  unpalliated  contradictions.  The  poets 
who  worked  upon  the  Iliad  were  too  good  artists  for  that. 
Wherever  we  can  discern  the  tracks  of  the  '  Diaskeuastes ' 
we  can  nearly  always  discern  also  the  pains  he  has  t^ken 
to  conceal  his  tracks. 

The  original  substratum  is  a  vera  mum  :  the  poem  as 
a  whole  cannot  be  conceived  without  it.  The  reshaping 
by  later  poets  or  editors  is  a  vera  causa  :  it  is  demonstrated 
by  the  history  of  the  text.  The  task  of  the  unitarian,  then, 
IS,  somewhere  between  the  first  sources  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  last  additions,  to  find  some  one  poet  whose  work 
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utterly  surpasses  that  of  all  who  came  before  or  after 
him.  For  my  own  part,  I  leave  that  quest  to  scholars  of 
more  confident  temper  ;  the  little  I  have  to  say  about  it 
will  be  found  on  pp.  251  ff. 

The  subject  of  Homeric  language  needs  a  few  words  to 
Itself,  both  because  of  the  good  recent  work  done  upon  it 
(see  p.  189  f.)  and  because  the  questions  at  issue  are  often 
misunderstood.     The  cardinal  fact  about  the  language  is 
the  extraordmary  mixture  in  it  of  old  and  new,  in  forms 
m  constructions,  in  manners  of  thought.  This  mixture  has' 
of  course,  been  explained  in  various  ways  ;    to  me  it  is 
merely  the  natural  mark  and  stamp  of  a  Traditional  Book 
preserved,  renewed,  conventionalized,  and  unconsciously 
modified-always  within  the  limits  of  the  convention— 
by  many  successive  generations  of  reciters. 

But  the  critics  of  thirty  years  ago  were  apt  sometimes 
to  go  wrong  by  not  recognizing  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  before  them,  and  trying  by  means  of  the  language 
to  determme  the  comparative  date  of  particular  books 
as  wholes,  or  of  the  two  poems  as  wholes.    It  is  true  that 
there  are  differences  of  style  ;    slight  but  decided  differ- 
ences, which  every  good  scholar,  however  he  may  explain 
them,  feels.     But  it  is  impossible  to  cut  out  any  large 
section  of  the  poems  clean  and  say  :    '  Every  line  of  this 
IS  written  in  language  of  a  particular  date.'     On  the 
hypothesis  which  I  follow,  of  course,  any  such  expectation 
would  be  unscientific.     The  mixture  of  old  and  new  is 
all-pervasive.    The  oldest  parts  have  passed  through  the 
lips  of  scores  of  later  poets  ;  the  latest  parts-even  the 
most    confessedly    apocryphal    additions    of    the    '  wild 
papyri  '—are  largely  made  up  of  old  lines  and  phrases 
and  are  always  composed  in  the  old  convention. 

Any  satisfactory  examination  of  the  language  statistics 
must  bear  these  considerations  in  mind  and  realize  the 
difficulty  of  Its  task.  It  must  never  be  satisfied  with  merely 
counting  unanalysed  phenomena.  It  must  always  dig  below 
the  '  surface  corruption  '.    It  must  never  use  repeated 
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or  inorganic  lines  as  if  they  were  necessarily  original  or 
organic  in  the  place  where  they  happen  now  to  stand. 
It  must  take  full  account  of  differences  of  subject  as  natu- 
rally producing  differences  of  vocabulary.     And  it  must  of 
necessity,  if  it  is  to  do  much  good,  practise  an  extreme 
delicacy  of  sensitiveness  to  language.     Wlien  the  whole 
poem  has  been  uniformly  clothed  in  conventional  epic 
diction,  when  each  rhapsode  has  deliberately  written  to 
the  best  of  his  powers  in  '  Homeric  '  language,  it  is  only 
by  a  delicacy  of  observation  surpassing  his  that  we  can 
hope  to  detect  his  deviations  from  standard.    This  sounds 
very  difficult ;   but  it  has  often  been  done.    After  all,  we 
scholars  have  unlimited  time  :  and  the  rhapsodes,  though 
skilful,  were  unsuspicious. 

As  to  my  own  particular  views,  I  am  conscious  of  a  slight 
change,  or  advance,  of  opinion  on  one  important  question, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  here  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  my  famous  and  inveterate  foeman,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang. 
I  only  wish  the  change  were  one  which  Mr.  Lang  were 
more  likely  to  accept  as  t3^ical  of  true  repentance. 

I  speak  with  diffidence  on  points  of  pure  archaeology, 
but  in  his  book  on  The  World  of  Homer  ^  Mr.  Lang  seems 
to  me  to  have  shown  that  phase  after  phase  of  that  world, 
where  it  is  not  Mycenaean,  agrees  with  nothing  that  we 
know  on  solid  earth  before  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries. 
That  is,  the  common  opinion  which  places  *  Homer's 
world  '  on  solid  earth  in  *  post-Mycenaean  '  times,  from 
the  tenth  to  the  eighth  century,  is  confronted  with  greater 
difficulties  than  ever.  Our  archaeological  evidence  is  now 
fairly  abundant,  and  no  such  world  has  been  discovered. 
Of  course  there  are  old  Mycenaean  or  *  Achaean ' 
elements.  But  apart  from  these,  Mr.  Lang  argues  in 
detail  that  the  men's  dress,  the  women's  dress,  the 
corslets  and  armour,  are  markedly  different  rom  those 
of  the  earliest  vases,  and  just  like  those  of  the  sixth  and 

^  Chapters  viii  and  ix. 
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fifth  centuries.    The  dress  is  that  worn  by  the  '  older  men 
of  the  wealthy  classes  '  a  little  before  the  time  of  Thucv- 
dides  (Thuc.  i.  6).    The  same  is  true,  as  I  rejoice  to  find 
Mr.  Lang  saying,  of  the  Homeric  gods.    They  are,  apart 
from  traces  of  a  wilder  background,  the  gods  of  Pheidias. 
All  our  study  of  Greek  religion  has  long  been  telling  us  so. 
The  same,  I  would  say,  is  true  of  the  moral  tone  of  Homer. 
Allowing  for  certain  data  in  the  saga,  Homeric  morals  and 
'  religion  '  in  the  higher  sense  (see  Mr.  Lang's  excellent 
remarks  on  p.  120)  are  those  of  pre-sophistic  Athens  at 
her  best.     The  expurgations  of  which  I  make  so  much 
use  point  on  the  whole  in  the  same  direction.     We  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  cruelties  and  indecencies  which 
I  believe  to  have  been  expurgated  were  specially  objected 
to  in  the  time,  say,  of  the  dipylon  vases.     The  tone  of 
Xenophanes,  Thales,  and  Heraclitus  is,  I  think,  enough 
to  show  that  they  would  pretty  certainly  be  condemned 
in  Ionia  as  soon  as  the  great  age  of  Ionia  was  well  estab- 
lished.   But  of  course  our  evidence  is  very  scanty.    It  is 
at  any  rate  perfectly  easy  to  show  that  they  were  all 
condemned  in  fifth-century  Athens  (see  pp.  277  f.). 

Of  course  Mr.  Lang  and  I  interpret  these  facts  differ- 
ently. I  take  them  as  confirming  the  evidence  for  the 
Pisistratean  recension  and  the  fluid  condition  of  the  poems 
in  tlie  fiftli  and  fourth  centuries.  All  this  is  developed 
in  my  new  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  text.  Mr.  I^ng 
supposes  that  about  the  year  1000  there  was  a  pure 
*  Achaean  '  age  uncontaminated  by  Ionia,  very  brief 
and  therefore  unrecorded,  very  local  and  therefore  undis- 
covered, which  happened  in  all  the  above  respects  to  be 
surprisingly  like  the  age  of  Pisistratus,  450  years  later, 
though  different  from  all  ages  between. 

If  the  corslets  are  work  of  the  sixth  century  or  later, 
a  much  greater  part  of  the  elaboration  of  the  Iliad  than 
I  formerly  ventured  to  suggest  must  belong  to  the  time 
of  Pisistratus  or  even  of  Aeschylus.  And  I  do  not  shrink 
from  this  conclusion.     We  know  for  certain  of  only  one 
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great  creative  age  in  Greek  literature,  that  which  extends, 
roughly  speaking,  from  Aeschylus  to  Plato.  But  doubtless 
there  lived  strong  men  before  Aeschylus  ;    the  beginning 
of  the  great  age  may  confidently  be  extended  to  Solon  or 
to  Thales.   All  through  this  age  we  know  that  something 
called  Homer  was  constantly  recited  :    we  have  strong 
evidence  to  show  that,  even  at  the  end  of  it,  the  text  was 
still  fluid  and  liable  to  be  re-written.     Of  course  we  must 
not  forget  the  old,  the  very  old,  substratum.     But  if  we 
find  upon  that  substratum  work  of  a  peculiar  architectonic 
greatness,  a  peculiar  humanity  and  eloquence  and  smooth- 
ness of  diction,   a  peculiar  dramatic  form   and   tragic 
intensity,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  acquired 
those  qualities  during  the  only  age  in  which  we  know 
that  Greece  had  them,  or  something  like  them,  to  give  ? 

Mycenae  and  Cnossus  in  their  prime  may  conceivably 
have    had    such    qualities.      But   the   poems    are   not 
Mycenaean,  much  less  Minoan.     The  great  age  of  Greece 
certainly  had  them  ;  and  during  the  great  age  the  poems 
were  certainly  still  being  recited  and  had  not  yet  reached 
a  final  form.    Between  those  two  ages  Greek  civUization 
has  little  to  show  that  rises  above  the  level  of  respectable 
barbarism.    One  cannot  indeed  quite  suppose  that  masses 
of  old  epic  poetry  lay  completely  dead  and  buried  till 
some  sixth-eentury  Kynaethus  dug  them  up.    The  epic 
convention  is  too  fixed,  the  whole  style  is  too  intelligible 
for  that.     And  our  miserable  remains  of  the  Rejected 
Kp.cs  illustrate  suggestively  what  the  substratum   or  the 
sources,  of  the  Iliad  may  have  been  like,  before  they  were 
glorified.     There  is  a  separate  inquiry  there.     But  it  looks 
as  if  we  must  face  the  probability  that  a  far  larger  amount 
of  real  creative  «-,,rk  than  we  ever  suspected  was  done  upon 
both  //,«,/  and  Odyssey  by  poets  not  far  removed  either 

iha  t  J  T  'P'"5  Z.^^™,  P'»dar  and  the  great  Athenians  : 
that  the  history  of  Greek  literature  is  after  all  a  great  and 
ntelhgible  continuum,  not  one  shining  prehistoric  island 
then  centuries  of  darkness,  and  then  all  the  rest 
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fhJ^r./'^'  ''*'*'"  ^  ^''^^^  °"*P"t  of  books  on  Homer  in 

wejiave  to  welcome  a  second  edition  of  Paul  Cauer's  lucid 
and  fascinating  ^..^;,„,,,  ,,,  Ho^nerkruTZ^ 
1910  ,  to  which  in  my  twenties  I  owed  a  large  debt  S 
gratitude,  and  an  Italian  translation  of  DreWs  weS 

L  Z.r\^°''"t\'"r •^^'^  ^--'  enl^r^d  and 
TZrit        "'''  ''°°^'  ^^"°'"«  ^^^'^--'^  flomer  (Berlin 
pressedCo  "J  7*?" '^^-%  comprehensive  and  com: 

Frotessor  Seymour's   useful   Life    in    the   Homeric    4ae 
'Macmil  an,  19081  i«  fi.ii  ^t      ■     ^  V    ""'"^"'^    -^9'« 

tion  •  the  shnrfP    A  """"^^  ^"*^  'o*^'  "bserva- 

ZmZZ'  .  ^  ,    •,   "'™*""    (Hansaschule-Pestschrift 
fSr.    P^'*""''^'-'^  P----g     I  hope  it  will  be  carried 

TadeZe    imr  Tu^    (^i^^-ngsher.   k.   Preussiscken 

most  oTthn    /   \  ^'^'  ^^'  "'«""'*  ^'^y  persuasively  that 

Ta  connectH  ir^^^^^^   ^'^'^''^  '^"'"P'^^^d  to  make^oom 

and  K    T     M    ^^"^  ^""^  ^^'"^  "'''^t^g  ''"t  independent  lays 

wZs^lf^T':Tjrz  t^'- '''''''''''  ^--  '■ 

main  ih.  iVi'        r    '  ''"^'    ^^'■gu'ng   that   in    the 

main  the  author  of   Z  was  also  the  author  of  a    and 

't"rf  a^e  iri'  ^^'T  "^'^^^  '"^^  ^^  ^^  Homer! 
books      Br  Ti^T'^i  similarities  between  the  two 

1910  is  a  ve^et^^lntr'*-  ""'""""  <"^'^^'^°™' 
conservativrp^4Ton  He  ""  T^  restatement  of  the 
"ve  position.  He  considers  that  Homer  n )  used 
old  epic  material  freely,  but  turned  it  all  7^., 
artistic  pnH«  t9\  tu  *  l  .  "^umea  it  all  to  his  own 
<vru8uc  ends,  (2)  that  when  he  had  finished  the  Doem  he 
sonietimes  turned  back  to  it  and  added  pieces  ^S)  thai 
h    hved  in  a  charming  court  in  Ionia,  founded  b^  III  tt 

*  A  very  complete  bibliographv  is  in  RnfJ^.'o      *•  i       n 
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king  of  Mycenae,  who  had  fled  thither  from  the  Achaeans, 
and  betrayed  other  personal  weaknesses  which  are  reflected 
in  the  figure  of  Agamemnon.    This,  of  course,  seems  to  me 
like  a  fairy-story,  but  much  of  Rot  he's  criticism  is  good. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Allen's  articles  on  the  Homeridae,  the  Epic 
Cycle,  and  the  Catalogue  are  also  written  from  a  severely 
unitarian    standpoint    (Classical   Quarterly  i    (1907),    ii 
(two  articles) ;  J.  H.  S.  xxx.  pp.  292-323).     Mr.  Andrew 
Lang's  World  of  Homer  (Longmans,  1910)  restates  his  old 
views  with  some  interesting  modifications  in  the  light  of 
recent  literature.     Mr.   Shewan's   Doloneia   (Macmillan, 
1911)  is  an  industrious  and  gallant  attack  upon  all  critics 
who  have  either  spoken  disrespectfully  of  K  or  thought  its 
style  in  any  way  peculiar.    Van  Gennep's  little  Question 
d'Homhe  has  a  useful  bibliography  by  A.  J.  Reinach  (Paris, 
1910).     Dr.  Verrall's  volume  of  essays,  The  Bacchants  of 
Euripides  (C'dmhridge,  1910),  contains  two  valuable  papers 
on  Homeric  subjects  :  The  First  Homer,  showing  that  in  the 
fifth  century  '  Homer '  meant  much  more  than  '  The  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey '  and  suggesting  that  the  first  Epic  Cycle 
dates  from  Pisistratus ;   and  The  Mutiny  of  Idomeneus, 
arguing  a  harmonization  of  sources  in  Iliad  K-\.    Among 
new  attempts  at  analysis  of  the  poems  we  have  Fick's 
Entstehung    der    Odyssee    (Gottingen,    1910),    terse    and 
masterly,   like    all  that    Fick  writes,   though    involved 
with  improbable  speculations  ;  and  Miss  Sta well's  striking 
work.  Homer  ami  the  Iliad,  a  book  full  of  fine  observa- 
tion and  poetical  understanding.     She  attempts  to  re- 
constrijct  an  ^original  Iliad'  (omitting  most  of  B,  all  H,  0, 
',  K,  \,  H ,  half  O,  and  much  of  the  later  books,  but  keeping 
at  all  costs  Z  and  12),  and  fortifies  her  results  by  a  further 
study  of  the  language  ;    this  '  original  Iliad  ',  however, 
probably  made  free  use  of  older  poems. 

A  somewhat  new  form  of  *  unitarianism  '  is  put  forth 
in  Dr.  Mulder's  vigorous  and  valuable  book.  Die  I  lias 
und  ihre  Quellen  (Weidmann,  1910).  '  An  abundance  of 
unassimilated  material  in  spite  of  a  constant  effort  after 
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uniformity  '  is  his  description  of  the  problem,  and  he  finds 
its  solution  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  single  gifted  and  arti- 
ficial poet  who,  by  processes  of  daring  fiction,  wrought 
a  new  poem  out  of  numbers  of  old  ones—the  old  Thebais 
a  Meleager  epic,  a  Heracleia,  a  Pylian  epic,  an  AchiUeisi 
and  others.  The  Iliad  was  thus  produced  in  Ionia  about 
the  year  625,  the  Odyssey  somewhat  later  at  the  Court 
of  Pisistratus.  His  poet  does  much  the  same  work  as  the 
'  Bearbeiter  '  or  '  Diaskeuast '  of  earlier  scholars,  onlv 
more  of  it. 

The  '  surface  corruption  ',  already  ably  treated  of  late 
years  by  such  editors  as  Van  Leeuwen  and  Professor  Piatt, 
18  the  subject  of  many  clever  and  interesting  conjectures 
m  Mr.  Agar's  Homerica..  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
urge  every  student  who  wishes  either  to  study  the  language 
or  to  enjoy  the  music  of  Homer,  to  accustom  himself  to 
thmkmg  away  '  this  destructive  and  often  unmetrical 
surface-corruption.  For  English  readers  the  best  method 
is  a  constant  reference  to  such  texts  as  I  have  mentioned 
above,  together  with  an  occasional  reading  of  Fick  The 
outline  of  this  problem,  as  of  most  others  affecting 
Homer,  will  be  found  in  Father  Browne's  Homeric  Study 
(Macmillan,  1905).  ^ 

/I  _,  G.  M. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford, 

May  1911. 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 

These  lectures  were  written  in  response  to  an  invitation 
from  Harvard  University  to  deliver  the  Gardiner  Lane 
Course  for  1907.  Onlv  some  half  of  them  were  actuallv 
SO  delivered.  The  subject  had  been  so  long  forming  itself 
in  my  mind,  and  I  was  also  so  anxious  not  to  allow  any 
mere  lack  of  pains  to  prove  me  unworthy  of  the  honour 
thus  offered  me.  that  I  soon  found  my  material  completely 
outrunning  the  bounds  of  the  proposed  course.  I  print 
the  whole  book  :  but  I  must  confess  that  those  parts  of 
it  which  were  spoken  at  Harvard  have,  if  it  is  not  egotistical 
to  say  so.  a  special  place  in  my  affections,  through  their 
association  with  the  constant  and  most  considerate  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lane  and  of  many  others  who  became 
in  varying  degrees  my  xnio'i  in  America. 

The  book  touches  on  some  subjects  where,  feeling  more 
than   usually   conscious   of   the   insecurity   of   my   own 
knowledge.  I  have  not  scrupled  to  take  advantage  of  the 
learning  of  my  friends.    On  several  points  of  archaeology 
and  primiti\  e  history  1  have  sought  counsel  from  Profes.sor 
J.  L.  Myres  :  on  points  of  Old  French  from  Miss  Pope  of 
Somerville  College :  on  Semitic  matters,  from  mv  colleague 
Professor   D.   S.   Margoliouth.    whose   vast   siores   have 
stood  always  most  generously  open  to  me.     In  a  more 
general  way  I  am  conscious  of  help  received  from  Mr  J  W 
Mackail  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Snow,  and  above  all  from  Miss  J.  e' 
Harrison,  who  read  the  Lectures  in  MS.  and  called  mv 
attention  to  much  recent  foreign  literature  which  I  should 
othenvise  have  neglected.    The  debt  which  I  owe  to  her 
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Prolegomem,  also,  will  be  visible  on  many  of  the  ensumg 
pages. 

In  subjects  such  as  these  the  conclusions  reached  by 

any  wTiter  can  oft€n  be  neither  certain  nor  precise.    Yet 

they  may  none  the  less  be  interesting  and  even  valuable. 

If  our  evidence  is  incomplete,  that  is  no  reason  for  not 

using  it  as  far  as  it  goes.     I  have  tried  throughout  the 

book  never  to  think  about  making  a  debating  case,  or 

taking  up  the  positions  most  easy  to  defend  ;   but  always 

to  set  out  honestly  and  with  much  reflection  what  really 

seems  to  me  to  l>e  most  like  the  truth.    I  feel,  indeed,  that 

I  ought  perhaps  to  have  stated  my  evidence  much  more 

fully  and  systematically.     My  excuse  is  that  the  lectures 

were  originally  written  almost  without  books  of  reference, 

and  that  when  I  went  over  them  to  verify  my  statements 

and  cite  my  authorities,  I  hesitated  to  load  the  book  with 

references  which  might  be  unnecessary,  and  which  in  any 

case  were  rather  in  the  nature  of  afterthoughts. 

As  regards  the  Homeric  Question,  which  forms  in  one 
way  or  another  an  important  element  in  my  subject,  I  have 
long  felt  that  the  recent  reaction  against  advanced  views 
has  been  largely  due,  not  indeed  to  lack  of  knowledge, 
but  to  inadequate  understanding  of  what  the  '  advanced  ' 
critics  really  mean.    A  good  part  of  my  present  work  has 
therefore  lain  in  thinking  out  with  rather  more  imaginative 
effort  many  of  the  common  phrases  and  hypotheses  of 
Homeric  criticism.     My  own  views  are  not,  of  course, 
identical  with  tho.se  of  any  other  \\Titer.    Among  English 
scholars  I  agree  most  closely  with  Dr.  Leaf,  and  may 
almost  .say  that  I  accept  his  work  as  a  basis.     For  the 
rest,  I  follow  generally  in  the  main  tradition  of  Wolf, 
Lachmann,  Kirchhoff.  Wilamowitz.    But  the  more  I  read, 
the  more  conscious  I  am  of  good  work  being  done  on  all 
sides  in  the  investigation  of  Greek  religion  and  early 
history-,   and   of   the   astonishing  advance   which   those 
subjects  have  made  within  my  own  memory.    The  advance 
still  continues.    Archaeologists  are  throwing  shafts  of  light 
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even  across  that  Dark  Age  of  which  I  speak  so  much  in 
Lectures  II  and  III.  My  own  little  book,  heaven  knows  ! 
indulges  in  no  dream  of  making  a  final  statement  of  the 
truth  on  any  part  of  its  field.  It  is  only  an  attempt  to 
puzzle  out  a  little  more  of  the  meaning  of  a  certain  remote 
age  of  the  world,  whose  beauty  and  whose  power  of 
mspiration  seem  to  shine  the  more  wonderful  the  more 
resolutely  we  set  ourselves  to  understand  it. 


New  Collecje,  U.\foki>, 
Sept.  1907. 


GILBERT  MURRAY. 
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GREECE  AND  THE  PROGRESS 

OF  .MAN 

These  lectures  form  the  first  part  of  an  attempt  to  study 
the  growth  of  Greek  poetry  from  a  particular  point  of  view, 
namely,  as  a  force  and  the  embodiment  of  a  force  making  for 
the  progress  of  the  human  race.  By  progress  I  understand 
some  gradual  ennobling  and  enriching  of  the  content  of  life  ; 
or,  if  you  will  excuse  more  theological  language,  some  move- 
ment towards  the  attainment  of  that  '  chief  end  of  man  ', 
which  is,  according  to  the  magnificent  definition  of  the  docu- 
ment known  in  Scotland  as  the  '  Shorter  Catechism ',  *  to 
glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  for  ever  '. 

This  conception  of  all  the  arts,  even  poetry,  as  being  so 
many  forms  or  parts  of  the  service  of  man,  may  strike  a  hearer 
at  first  as  somewhat  modern  and  removed  from  ancient  habits 
of  thought.  But  I  think  the  truth  is  just  the  opposite.  The 
idea  of  service  to  the  community  was  more  deeply  rooted  in 
the  Greeks  than  in  us.  And  as  soon  as  they  began  to  reflect 
about  literature  at  all — which  they  did  very  early — the  main 
question  they  asked  about  each  wTiter  was  almost  always  upon 
these  lines  :  '  Does  he  help  to  make  better  men  ?  '  *  Does  he 
make  life  a  better  thing  ?  '  We  all  know  with  what  rigid  and 
passionate  Puritanism  this  view  is  asserted  by  Plato.  But 
Plato  can  never  be  taken  -as  representing  the  average  man. 
There  is  better  evidence  of  ordinary  feeling  in  the  Frogs  of 
Aristophanes.^  *  On  what  grounds  should  a  poet  be  admired  ? ' 
says  Aeschylus,  and  Euripides  answers — '  For  his  skill,  his 
good  counsel,  and  because  we  make  men  better  in  their  cities  '. 
Amid  all  the  many  cross-currents  of  criticism  illustrated  in  the 
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*  V.  1008, 1035,  and  the  whole  scene :  cf.  also  Isocr.  iv.  §  159,  and  elsewhere. 
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Frogs,  there  is  no  protest  against  this  judging  of  poetry  by  its 
fruits.    The  principle  is  accepted  by  all  parties. 

Among  later  A^Tite^s  the  idea  of  the  service  of  man,  or  the 
bettering  of  human  life,  has  become  habitual  and  familiar. 
Diodorus  begins  his  history  bv  a  reference  to  the  long  chain  of 
historians  who  '  have  aspired  by  their  own  labours  to  benefit 
our  common  life  }  Polybius  speaks  of  history  as  the  most 
obvious  help  towards  '  the  correcting  of  life  '. 

Thucydides,  as  we  all  remember,  w  ill  be  content  if  his  work, 
whether  interesting  or  uninteresting  to  an  audience,  is  judged 
to  be  useful.  Denys  of  Halicarnassus  sums  up  the  praises 
of  the  Athenians  by  saying,  in  the  very  language  of  an  old 
Delphian  decree,  that  they  '  made  irentle  the  h"fe  of  the 
world  '. 

Theoh)gians  and  philosoj)hers,  especially  those  of  the  more 
rationalist  schools,  carry  the  conception  further.  The  tradi- 
tional Gods  are  explained  as  being  so  many  great  men  of  past 
ages  who  have  in  their  various  wavs  served  humanity.  '  That 
which  benefits  human  life  is  God,'  said  Prodicus  in  the  fifth 
century  b.  r.  *  Deus  est  homini  hominem  iuvare,'  .says  Pliny 
from  a  Stoic  source  in  the  second  A.  d.  And  in  later  times  the 
view  is  always  widely  current,  a  connnon  meeting  ground  for 
Euhemerist,  Stoic,  and  Epicurean.  The  history  taught  in 
schools  largely  consisted,  if  avc  may  generalize  from  our  extant 
Scholiasts,  in  lists  of  these  benefactors  of  mankind  : 

Inventas  aut  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  art  is, 
Quique  sui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo.^ 

'  Diod.  i.  1  Tofs  i3(0(9  -novoii  wifxk^frai  tuv  koivov  0ior  (<f>t\oTinT)$T}(Tav.  Cf. 
Polyb.  i.  1  Ti'j  (ToifioTffM  f)u<p9a,<(Tii  Toi"?  ai'epwmns ;  Tliiic.  i.  2'2  ;  Dion.  Hal. 
de  Thiicyd.  p.  010  'Aer^valoi  .  .  .  ot  tuv  koivuv  0iov  i^fjfifpwaavra;  idem,  iv.  25 
(p.  701  R)  on  Servius  Tullius.  Herodotus  as  one  might  expect,  has  more 
of  tho^  mere  artist  about  him  :  he  writes,  djs  iihrt  rd  •yfv6n(va  ((  dvBpwncjp  ra, 
XPovw  ((irrjXa  ytvrjTai.  nijrf  !pya  fitydXa  r(  Kai  OcvvnaaTa,  ra  /ih' "EAArjdj,  ra  « 
&ap$apoi(n  dno5(x9h'Ta,  dvAfa  ytPrjTai  (i.  1).  For  the  decree  of  the  Delphic 
Aniphiotyons.  see  at  end  of  this  lecture. 

*  Plin.  Hist.  Xat.  ii.  7.  18.  Vergil,  Aen.  vi.  663.  Cf.  Lucr.  v,  latter  part.  I 
suspect  that  this  view  of  human  history  was  largely  inspired  bv  the  great  work 
of  Dicaearchus.  Bios  'E\\6Soi.  He  was  an  immediate  discii)le  of  Aristotle ;  the 
Life  oflfcUas  was  a  history  of  (ireek  civilization.     Fraements  in  F.  //.  6'.  ii. 
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It  is  the  very  language  and  spirit  of  Positivism.  The  modern 
artist  or  admirer  of  art  is  apt  to  be  offended  by  it.  Not, 
I  think,  justly.  In  a  Greek  society  the  artist  was  treated 
frankly  as  a  friend  and  fellow  worker.  In  a  modern  society 
he  is  a  distinguished  alien,  approached  with  a  mixture  of 
adulation  and  mistrust. 

I  must  take  for  granted  many  fundamental  theses.  That 
man  has  progressed,  for  one  thing,  and  that  the  direction 
in  which  Western  civilization  has  moved  is  on  the  whole 
a  good  one.  I  think  that  few  of  us  seriously  deny  these  pro- 
positions ;  and  those  who  do  would  not  be  moved  by  my 
arguments. 

Now  we  find  it  generally  admitted  that  the  seeds  of  Western 
civilization  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  Greece  and  not  else- 
\^here.  Yet  it  is  curious  how  seldom  Greek  Literature  is 
regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  as  an  embodiment  of  the 
progressive  spirit,  an  expression  of  the  struggle  of  the  human 
soul  towards  freedom  and  ennoblement. 

We  have  had  in  abundance  the  classical  point  of  view. 
The  Greeks  have  been  the  Classics,  the  masters  in  art  and 
letters,  models  of  a  finished  and  more  or  less  unapproachable 
perfection  in  form.  Or  rather,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  the 
Greeks  round  about  the  fifth  century  B.  c,  and  the  Romans 
of  the  centuries  just  before  and  after  the  Christian  era,  have 
been  peculiarly  the  Classics,  and  other  wTiters  have  been 
admitted  to  various  degrees  of  classic  dignity  in  proportion 
as  they  approached  to  the  two  great  periods. 

Now  I  should  like,  if  time  permitted,  to  trace  this  conception 
to  its  origin.  Unreal  as  it  sometimes  sounds,  it  has  its  base 
in  mere  fact.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  of  those  two  periods 
did,  for  some  reason  or  other,  produce  in  most  departments 
of  thought  better  work  than  any  of  the  generations  that 
succeeded  them  for  some  thousand  years  or  so  ;  and  what 
is  more,  the  generations  of  the  decadence  had  the  extreme 
good  sense  to  see  it.  As  regards  literature,  the  point  is  too 
obvious  to  need  illustration.     Let  us  take  a  quite  different 
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field,  the  science  of  medicine.  If  a  man  wished  to  learn 
medicine  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Roman  or  Byzantine  empires, 
and  right  on  to  the  Renaissance,  to  whom  did  he  go  for  his 
knowledge  ?  He  went,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  to  various 
handbooks  and  epitomes  of  the  works  of  two  ancient  doctors  ; 
of  Galen,  a  Greek  who  practised  in  Rome  in  the  year  160  a.  d., 
and  of  Hippocrates,  a  Greek  who  practised  in  Cos  and  Athens 
in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  And  Galen's  own  work  largely  takes 
the  form  of  a  commentary  on  Hippocrates. 

There  is  an  interesting  MS.  extant  of  a  treatise  on  Disloca- 
tions by  one  Apollonius  of  Citium  in  Cyprus.  The  MS.  was 
written  in  Constantinople  about  the  year  950  a.  d.,  and  it 
begins  with  a  paean  of  joy  over  the  discovery  of  the  works 
of  this  ancient  surgeon,  with  his  accurate  drawings  to  show 
how  the  various  dislocations  should  be  set.  The  text  was 
written  out.  The  illustrations  were  carefully  copied.  Where 
the  old  drawings  were  blurred  or  damaged  the  co})ies  were 
left  incomplete,  lest  some  mistake  should  be  made.^     Whv  ? 

* 

Because  this  ancient  surgeon,  living  about  150  B.C.,  knew  how 
to  set  dislocated  limbs  a  great  deal  better  than  people  who 
lived  a  thousand  years  after  him.  It  was  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  to  them  to  rediscover  his  work.  And  his  writing, 
again,  takes  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  the  fifth-century 
Hippocrates.  Hippocrates'  own  wTiting  does  not  look  back. 
It  is  consciously  progressive  and  original. 

That  is  what  the  Classics  once  were.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  trace  the  stages  through  which  their  empire  has  waned 
and  their  power  to  help  us  dwindled  awav.  What  thev  now 
possess  IS  a  limited  but  a  most  interesting  domain.  I  will 
express  it  in  this  way.  There  seems  to  be  in  human  effort 
a  part  that  is  progressive  and  transient,  and  another  which 
is  stationary  or  eternal.  In  some  things  we  find  that  a  very 
third-rate  person  who  happens  to  have  been  born  in  1860  can 
teach  us  far  more  than  a  great  genius  or  a  great  reformer  who 
was  born  in  1760.     About  electricity,  for  instance,  or  steam- 

»  See  Sohone's  introduction  to  his  large  edition  (Teubner,  1896),  where 
this  point  is  proved. 
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ships.  In  the  other  sphere  it  is  the  quality  of  the  man  or  his 
work  which  tells.  And  it  tells  almost  unaffected  by  distance  : 
what  was  once  beautiful  is  still  beautiful  ;  what  was  once 
great  of  soul  is  still  great.  And  if  Shakespeare  was  born 
nearly  400  years  ago,  and  St.  Paul  1900  and  Aeschylus  2000 
odd,  those  facts  do  not  seem  to  make  any  noteworthy  difference 
in  the  value  of  their  work.  This  distinction  is,  I  think,  im- 
plied in  the  current  phrase  which  says  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
are  still  classics  in  point  of  style. 

Now,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  style,  any  such  view  as  this 
would  be  almost  grotesque.  No  modem  historian  could 
possibly  model  his  style  on  the  strange  contorted  language  of 
Thucydides  ;  no  playw  right  could  copy  Aeschylus.  Aeschylus 
and  Thucydides  were  men  of  extraordinary  genius  who 
irresistibly  bent  the  Greek  language  to  their  will.  They  are 
not,  in  any  literal  sense,  models  of  normal  style.  If,  however, 
we  understand  '  style  '  broadly  enough,  so  that  style  means 
the  same  as  '  form  ',  and  '  form  '  includes  '  spirit ',  then, 
I  think,  the  principle  is  true.  The  classical  books  are  in 
general  the  books  which  have  possessed  for  mankind  such 
vitality  of  interest  that  they  are  still  read  and  enjoyed  at 
a  time  when  all  the  other  books  written  within  ten  centuries 
of  them  have  long  since  been  dead.  There  must  be  some- 
thing peculiar  about  a  book  of  which  the  world  feels  after 
two  thousand  years  that  it  has  not  yet  had  enough.  One 
would  like  to  know  what  it  is  that  produces  this  permanent 
and  not  transient  quality  of  interest.  And  it  is  partly  for 
that  that  we  study  the  Classics.  In  some  few  ways  one 
can  know.  Form  or  spirit  in  some  sense  lives  longer  than 
matter  ;  austerity  perhaps  lives  longer  than  sweetness  ;  what 
is  simple  and  serious  lives  lojiger  than  what  is  merely  clever. 
Much  more  remains  unanalysable,  or  can  only  be  found  by 
study  of  the  books  themselves.  But  there  are  qualities  that 
make  things  live  ;  and  that  which  lives  becomes  classical. 

Yet  I  think  that  this  kernel  of  truth  is  involved  in  much 
error.  It  is  probable  that  these  models  of  style,  as  they 
were  read  both  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  were 
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often  bad  models  rather  than  good.  The  accident  was  imitated, 
not  the  essence.  And  the  influence  of  the  most  living  and 
original  of  all  literatures  produced  the  corruptness  of  Classi- 
cism, a  style  almost  certainly  very  vicious,  inasmuch  as  it 
lacked  freedom  and  lived  by  ready-made  ornamentation. 
I  mean  a  style  which  was  largely  inspired  by  Ovid  and  which 
ran  riot  during  the  Renaissance  ;  a  style  in  which  people 
called  the  sun  '  Phoebus  '  or  '  the  orb  of  day  ',  and  were 
proud  of  knowing  stories  of  a  complicated  mythology  which 
was  not  accessible  to  *  the  vulgar  '.  There  are  traces  of  some- 
thing like  classicism  in  Greek  poetry,  I  admit.  They  are  the 
first  signs  of  its  decay.  The  classicist  spirit  is  just  so  far 
related  to  the  living  spirit  of  Greek  poetry,  that  it  is  a  ranker 
form  of  the  same  poison  by  which  (ireek  ])oetry  died. 

That  sort  of  eighteenth-century  or  Renaissance  classicism 
is  perhaps  dead,  or  no  longer  an  active  danger  to  the  under- 
standing of  Greek.  But  there  are  other  classicisms  which 
threaten  us  still.  Scholars  in  talking  of  the  classics  have 
allowed  the  object  of  their  study  to  become  confused  with 
the  medium  through  which  they  approach  it.  It  is  as  though 
a  man  could  not  think  of  the  stars  except  in  terms  of  telescopes, 
or  of  mountains  and  sea  except  in  terms  of  railway  journeys 
and  hotels.  Nearly  all  of  us  approach  the  classics  through 
an  atmosphere  of  education,  with  its  concomitants  of  dic- 
tionary- and  grammar,  its  unnatural  calm,  its  extreme  emphasis 
upon  dutifulness  and  industry,  and  the  subtle  degradation 
of  spirit  produced  by  its  system  of  examinations. 

Some  indeed  take  another  path.  From  Winckelmann 
onwards  there  have  been  many  critics  who  felt,  for  obvious 
reasons,  that  they  could  understand  a  Greek  statue  more 
easily  than  a  Greek  poem.  Hence  comes  another  sort  of 
classicism,  a  tendency  to  explain  the  poems  by  the  statues. 
A  false  road  ;  partly  because  the  immense  majority  of  extant 
statues  are  not  Classical  Greek,  but  Graeco-Roman,  and 
marked  with  the  taint  of  the  decadence  :  partly  because, 
in  the  essence  of  things,  poems  are  made  of  quick  words,  and 
statues  of  stone,  thinirs  that  are  not  alike  and  never  have  been. 
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The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  understanding  of  Greek  poetry 
needs  first  a  good  deal  of  hard  linguistic  study,  and  then, 
since  every  one  who  likes  poetry  must  have  in  himself  some 
germs  of  a  poet,  a  poet's  readiness  of  imaginative  sympathy. 
As  things  are,  the  poetical  minds  are  often  repelled  by  the 
grammatical  drudgery  :  and  the  grammarians  at  the  end  of 
their  labours  are  apt  to  find  that  their  little  spring  of  poetry 
has  dried  up. 

The  wise  want  love,  and  those  who  love  want  wisdom  : 
And  all  best  things  are  thus  confused  to  ill. 

As  to  all  these  dogmas  about  what  is  Classical,  I  think  wc 
should  l>e  on  our  guard.     Classical  and  modern  ;    classical 
and  romantic  ;    classical  and  Christian  ;    there  are  no  doubt 
some   real   differences  corresponding   to   these  phrases,   but 
I  would  urge  respectfully  upon  any  student  who  loves  poetry, 
that  he  should  approach  his  ancient  poets  quite  simply  and 
take  what  they  have  to  give  him,  not  start  off  by  expecting 
them  to  be  '  classical '  or  '  statuesque  '  or  *  pre-Christian  '  or 
anything  else.     The   more  you  understand  them,  the  less 
of  these  differences  you  will  feel.     And  for  a  simple  reason : 
that  the  differences  lie  largely  in  the  accident  of  our  own 
remoteness.     We  stand  very  far  off,  and  have  to  strain  our 
eyes.     For  us   the   comparison   ofjmcient   and    modern  is 
largely  a  compa'TisoiToflJomethlng  half-seen  at  a  distance 
with  something  which  we  know  intimately.     We  are  apt  to 
see  only  the  bold  outlines  ;    we  are  apt  to  miss  the  little 
lights   and   shades,   the   quick   vibrations   of   emotion  that 
existed  to  a  Greek  in  some  particular  word  or  phrase,  and 
therefore  we  think  they  are  not  there.    We  mentally  translate 
the  words  into  a  sort  of  dictionary  language,  never  very  apt 
indeed,  but,  we  hope,  at  least  dignified  ;  removed  alike  from 
subtlety  and  from  littleness  because  it  is  emptied  of  most 
of  its  meaning  ;    serene  and  unemotional  because  we  have 
not  the  knowledge  or  the  sympathy  to  catch,  across  this 
gulf  of  years,  the  i^culiar  thrill  of  what  was  once  a  '  winged 
word  '  flying  from  soul  to  soul.    It  is  perhaps  in  this  depart- 
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merit  that  the  riiost  pressing  work  of  pure  scholarship  remains 
to  be  done.  \^ 

That  conception  of  the  Greeks  as  Classic,  then,  has  a 
basis  of  truth.  It  is  only  apt  to  be  misstated,  and  so  to 
darken  counsel.  There  is,  however,  a  peculiar  modification 
of  it — which  is  almost  the  direct  opposite  of  the  truth ;  a 
conception  of  Hellenism  as  representing  some  easy-going 
half-animal  form  of  life,  untroubled  by  conscience  or  ideals 
or  duties,  and  the  Greeks  as  a  gay  unconscious  hedonistic 
race,  possessing  the  somewhat  superficial  merits  of  extreme 
good  looks  and  a  mythically  fine  climate.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  the  ancient  Greeks  miraculously  handsome,  any 
more  than  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  dirty  weather  in  the 
Aegean.  This  view  has  so  little  of  the  semblance  of  truth 
about  it,  that  one  wonders  how  it  can  have  arisen.  There 
are  of  course  the  causes  mentioned  above,  the  presence  of 
the  Graeco-Roman  statues  and  the  special  difficulties  of 
understanding  the  finer  sides  of  the  Greek  language.  But 
this  particular  conception  of  the  Greeks  as  '  Pagans '  comes, 
I  think,  largely  from  the  mere  need  of  an  antithesis  to  Chris- 
tianity on  its  ascetic  side.  Christian  apologists,  anxious  to 
associate  all  the  highest  things  in  the  world  with  their  own 
religion,  have  proceeded  to  make  the  Greek  a  sort  of  tv'pe 
of  what  the  natural  man  would  be  without  Christianity. 
And  they  have  been  met  half-way  by  the  rebels  of  their  own 
flock,  intellectual  people  of  an  artistic,  a  revolutionary,  or 
a  pleasure-loving  temperament,  who  have  turned  against 
the  narro\\iiess  or  convent ionalitv  of  their  Christian  surround- 
ings,  and  then  accepted,  as  a  rough  embodiment  of  their 
own  rebellious  ideals,  some  imaginary  Pagan  Greek. 

That  would  explain  why  this  odd  ideal  of  the  Pagan  Man 
should  be  abroad  at  all.  But  why  should  the  Greeks  be  chosen 
as  representing  him  ?  Partly  for  their  mere  eminence.  They 
are  the  chief  representatives  of  high  civilization  outside 
modern  Christendom.  Partly,  I  think,  from  a  dispropor- 
tionate attention  sometimes  bestowed  on  particular  parts  of 
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Greek  literature.  But  largely  for  a  reason  peculiar  to  their 
own  case,  which  I  believe  to  be  very  influential.  We  shall 
meet  with  it  often  during  these  lectures.  It  is  that  we,  li\ing 
in  an  age  when  certain  great  strides  in  human  progress  seem 
to  be  securely  made  and  to  need  no  more  thinking  about, 
look  back  upon  these  early  pioneers  of  progress  with  some 
lack  of  historical  sympathy,  and  attribute  to  the  Greek 
spirit  itself  a  number  of  primitive  habits  which  it  was  not 
quite  strong  enough  to  conquer  or  else  had  not  the  leisure 
to  grapple  with. 

Anthropologists   have   shown   us   what   this    Pagan   Man 
really  is.    From  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  to  the  Pacific  Isles 
in  many  varying  shapes  he  meets  us,  still  with  the  old  gaiety, 
the  old  crowns  of  flowers,  the  night-long  dances,  the  phallus- 
bearing  processions,  the  untroubled  vices.    We  feel,  no  doubt, 
a  charm  in  his  simple  and  instinctive  life,  in  the  quick  laughter 
and  equally  quick  tears,  the  directness  of  action,  the  un- 
hesitating response  of  sympathy.     We  must  all  of  us  have 
wished  from  time  to  time  that  our  friends  were  more  like 
Pol>Tiesians  ;    especially  those  of  us  who  live  in  University 
towns.     And  I  think,  in  a  certain  limited  sense,  the  Greeks 
probably  were  so.     But  in  the  main,  as  all  classical  literature 
shows,  the  Greek  and  the  Pagan  are  direct  opposites.    That 
instinctive  Pagan  has  a  strangely  weak  hold  on  life.     He  is 
all  beset  with  terror  and  blind  cruelty  and  helplessness.    The 
Pagan  Man  is  really  the  unregenerate  human  animal,  and 
Hellenism  is  a  collective  name  for  the  very  forces  which,  at 
the  time  under  discussion,  strove  for  his  regeneration.    Yet, 
historically,    one    of   the    most    characteristic    things   about 
Hellenism  is  that,  though  itself  the  opposite  of  savagery, 
it  had  savagery  always  near  it.     The  peculiar  and  essential 
value  of  Greek  civilization  lies  not  so  much  in  the  great 
height   which  it  ultimately  attained,   as  in  the   wonderful 
spiritual  effort  by  which  it  reached  and  sustained  that  height. 
The  pre-Hellenic  Aegean  societies  were  in  some  ways  highly 
developed,  in  others  a  mere  welter  of  savagery.    But  the  rise 
of  Greece  began  from  something  a  little  worse  than  the  average 
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level  of  barbaric  Aegean  societies.  It  began,  as  I  hope  to 
show  in  the  second  of  these  lectures,  in  the  dark  age  which 
resulted  when  even  these  societies,  such  as  they  were,  fell 
into  chaos. 

Allowing  for  indefinite  differences  of  detail,  there  seems 
to  be  a  certain  primitive  effortless  level  of  human  life,  much 
the  same  all  the  world  over,  below  which  society  would  cease 
to  be  ;  a  kind  of  world-wide  swamp  above  which  a  few  nations 
have  built  what   seem  like  permanent  and  well-weathered 
dwellings.     Others  make  transient  refuges  which  sink  back 
into  the  slough.     La  nostalgic  de  la  ftowe—*  home-sickness 
for  the  mud  '—is  a  strong  emotion  in  the  human  race.    One 
sees  it   often   in   individual  life.      One  can   think   of   many 
mstances  in  history  :    Hellenic   kingdoms  like   that   of  the 
Seleucidae  in  S^Tia ;    many  provinces  in  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire  ;  the  west  of  Asia  under  the  rule  of  the  Turks  ; 
the  rush   of  reaction   in  ancient    Eg^-pt  after  the  religious' 
reform  of  Amen-Hotep  ;    or,  again,  the  manv  efforts  after 
higher  religion  in  India,  and  the  regular  falling  back  of  each 
reformation  into  the  same  primitive  slough. 

Xow,  as  Greek  civihzation  rose  from  the  swampy  level  of 
the  neighbouring  peoples,  especially  the  various  pre-Semitic 
races  just  behind  the  Aegean  coasts,  it  could  not  shake  itself 
clean  all   at   once.     Remnants  of  savagerv  lingered  on  in 
obscure  i)arts  of  life,  expurgated  as  a  rule  and  made  com- 
IKuatively  innocent,  but  still  bearing  the  mark  of  their  origin 
Nuch  n-mnants,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tend  to  receive  undue  atten- 
tion.    Vh.  (Greeks  them.selves  are  puzzle.1  at  a  strange  practice 
Herodotus  .ays  that  the  explanation  of  it  is  sacred,   and 
better  not  mentioned.     Pausanias  describes  it  with  an  anti- 
quarian s  zest.    Plutarch  has  a  comforting  theory  of  its  real 
allegorical  meaning.     Our  own  friends  the  anthropologists, 
to  ;vlH>m  all  tnie  Hellenists  owe  so  much,  naturally  revel  in 
such  tlnngs.     They  search  antiquity  eagerly  for  traces  of 
primitive   man,    for   totems,    camiibahsm,   human   sacrifice 
and  the  hke.     The  traces  which  thev  discover  are  of  the 
greatest  value.     But  I  think  they  ha^e  often  mistaken    h 
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reverberation  of  an  extinct  barbarity  for  the  actual  barbarity 
itself. 

What  strikes  one  most  in  Greek  society  is  not  so  much 
any  bad  things  that  were  actually  done.  Of  course  there  were 
bad  things,  and  always  have  been  in  all  societies.  It  is  rather 
the  frightful  proximity  of  worse  things  still.  Practices  that 
to  us  seem  like  the  scarce  credible  stories  of  a  remote  past 
were  to  the  fifth-century  Athenian  possibilities  and  even 
dangers.  The  jungle  grew  tliick  and  close  all  around  them, 
and  the  barrier  between  seemed  very  weak,  very  im- 
palpable. 

You  will  notice  in  the  ordinary  language  of  ancient  \\Titers 
a  characteristic  which  throws  light  on  this  aspect  of  Greek  life. 
Non-Hellenic  nations  are  nearly  always  spoken  of  by  their 
tribes  or  races — '  Ethne  ' — Pelasgians,  Macedonians,  Phoeni- 
cians ;  the  Greeks  are  spoken  of  by  their  cities,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  by  their  islands — Milesians,  Phocaeans, 
Eretrians,  Athenians.  On  the  mainland  it  is  the  Polls  or  circuit 
wall  that  forms  the  essential  boundary  of  the  nation  ;  in 
the  case  of  the  islands,  Samos,  Naxos,  Aegina,  it  is  the  equi- 
valent wall  of  sea.  Every  Greek  community  is  like  a  garrison 
of  civilization  amid  wide  hordes  of  barbarians  ;  a  picked 
body  of  men,  of  whom  each  individual  has  in  some  sense  to 
live  up  to  a  higher  standard  than  can  be  expected  of  the 
common  human  animal.  As  the  shield  is  the  typical  weapon 
of  the  Greek  warrior,  so  the  wall  is  the  typical  mark  of  Greek 
civilization.  It  is  one  of  the  facts  that  most  need  remember- 
ing in  order  to  understand  the  greatnes.ses  and  the  flaws  of 
Hellenism,  that  it  was  represented  everj'where  by  a  handful 
of  men  holding  an  outpost,  men  who  A^Tought  their  wonderful 
day's  work  in  political  and  moral  wisdom,  in  speculation,  in 
beauty  of  outward  form  and  inward  imaguiing,  with  an  ear 
ever  open  to  the  sternest  of  life's  calls,  and  the  hated  spear 
and  shield  never  far  out  of  reach.  No  wonder  that  the  task 
was  too  hard  for  them  I  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Greek  civilization 
itself  was  never  for  a  long  enough  time  well  policed  and 
organized,  its  remoter  villages  were  never  thoroughly  enough 
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educated,  to  make  it  secure,  even  in  its  central  places,  against 
some  sudden  blind  resurgence  of  the  savage. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of   Human  Sacrifice.     The 
memory  of  a  time  when  human  beings  had  been  deliberately 
slaughtered  as  a  way  of  pleasing  God  runs  through  the  literature 
of  the  fifth  century  as  of  something  far-off,  romantic,  horrible. 
We  may  compare  it  to  our  own  memories  of  the  burning  of 
heretics  and  witches,  deeds  which  we  know  to  have  been 
done  quite  lately,  by  men  very  like  ourselves,  and  yet  deeds 
which  we  can  scarcely  conceive  as  psychologically  possible  to 
any  sane  being.    In  just  the  same  way,  to  the  earliest  of  the 
great  Athenians,  Aeschylus,  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  is  some- 
thing monstrous,  beyond  understanding.^    The  man  who  did 
it  must  have  been  mad.    To  Euripides  such  acts  are  generally 
connected  with  a  study  of  the  worst  possibilities  of  a  savage 
mob,  or  of  scheming  kings  led  by  malignant  and  half-insane 
priests.      In   an   interesting   fourth-century   document,    the 
dialogue  called  *  Minos  ',  which  is  attributed  to  Plato,  human 
sacrifice  is  treated  as  the  extreme  of  what  is  '  to  us  unlawful ', 
and  yet,  the  speaker  insists,  it  was  at  one  time  and  among 
certain  people  '  the  law  '  ;    and  there  are  rumours  still,  he 
adds,  ^of  strange  sacrifices  in  the  secret  places  of  Arcadian 
hills  !  2    It  is  the  tone  in  which  we  might  remind  ourselves, 
for  instance,  that  even  in  the  last  decade  or  so  women  have 
l>een  tortured  as  witches  in  the  Abruzzi  or  in  Ireland.    The 
writer  himself,  and  the  society  which  he  addresses,  feel  them- 
selves entirely  remote  from  such  practices. 

And  yet  how  close  to  them  on  all  sides  this  abomination 
pressed,  closer  indeed  than  they  knew  !    It  is  not  only  that 

»  Alaxp6^,jTis  TdKatya  napcucond  vpanoiHitiwy,  Aesch.  Ag.  22-2.  But  the 
whole  passage  should  bo  read. 

»  p.  315  b.     He  refers  also  to  the  descendants  of  Atharaas  as  practising 

a  •similar  sacrifice.     But  there  he  is  misinformed  or,  more  likely,  straining 

Im  pomt  in  the  argument.     In  the  Athamas  ritual  the  victim  escaixxl.     See 

exts  in  Roscher  s  Lexicon.     Mayer  (ib.  ii.  p.   1509)  compares  a  Pelops- 

ZTtZ       'I'^^^u         ""'  ^'''  blindfolded  and  had  to  run  hand  in  hand 
with  two  small  children. 
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it  continued  throughout  all  antiquity  to  be  practised  in 
times  of  great  crises  by  all  the  barbarians  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts.  It  is  not  only  that  we  find  Hipponax  describing  the 
ritual  slaying  of  the  pharmakoi  at  Ephesus,  a  grotesque 
and  possibly  a  somewhat  cruel  business  which  clearly  was  a 
sort  of  mock  human  sacrifice.  Hipponax  was  a  satirist  of 
the  sixth  century  B.  c,  with  a  liking  for  horrors,  and  Ephesus 
was  a  partiall)^  barbarian  town.  But  we  find  the  thing 
creeping  closer  than  that.  In  a  well-known  passage  of  the 
Frogs  Aristophanes  ends  up  a  passage  of  comic  abuse  of 
certain  persons  much  admired  by  his  opponents,  by  saying 
that,  *  in  the  old  days,  people  would  have  thought  twice  before 
using  them  as  pharmakoi ' — '  Scarecrows,'  shall  we  say  ?  or 
'  Guy-Fa wkeses '  ?  The  word  means  literally  *  human  medi- 
cines ',  or  '  scapegoats  '.  Late  and  careless  wTiters  speak 
as  if  these  pharmakoi  were  actually  sacrificed.  But  for- 
tunately we  happen  to  have  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  third- 
century  historian,  Ister,  who  explains  what  this  odd  business 
really  amounted  to.  Two  persons,  one  for  the  men  of  the 
city,  one  for  the  women,  were  led  out  as  though  to  execution. 
They  wore  necklaces,  one  of  white  figs,  the  other  of  black. 
They  seem  to  have  been  solemnly  presented  with  cake  and 
figs,  and  then  scourged  and  pelted  out  of  the  city — treated, 
in  fact,  very  like  the  Lion  and  the  Unicorn.  I  hasten  to  add 
that  the  scourging  was  done  with  little  twigs  and  skillai, 
a  flower  very  like  a  bluebell,  and  the  pelting  with  similar 
ineffective  objects.  The  victims  are  said  to  have  been  volun- 
teers, and  chosen  for  their  ugliness  :  and  various  smaller 
details  in  the  ceremony  are  meant  to  be  grotesque  and  absurd. 
At  the  end,  the  pharmakoi  were  supposed  to  be  dead  and 
their  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  ceremonv  was  an 
'  imitation  ',  says  Ister,  of  a  stoning  to  death.^ 

*  See  Appendix  A,  on  the  Pharmakoi.  The  ritual  was  probably  a  charm 
for  ripening  figs  ;  see  Pat  on  in  Rev.  Archeologique,  1907,  p.  51.  He  argues 
that  Adam  and  Eve  were  ipdpixaKoi.  The  word  seemed  in  Greek  to  be  the 
masc.  of  (pdpfiaKov, '  medicine '  ;  but  it  was  probably  a  foreign  word.  Hence 
the  a  in  Ionic,  as  in  Aff^fos  and  other  foreign  words.  In  Attic  the  o  is 
short  by  analogy  from  <f>apfiaKov. 

1335  C 
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When  (lid  it  l)oconio  an  imitation  (  When  was  it,  as  it  must 
originally  have  been,  a  real  stoning  to  death  ?  We  cannot 
say.  The  Human  Medicine  is  the  relic  of  a  very  ancient, 
very  widespread,  pre-Hellenic  barbarity,  which  the  Greeks 
have  not  swept  altogether  away,  but  have  allowed  to  live 
on  with  its  teeth  drawn. 

But  the  abomination  creeps  closer  still.  There  is  a  story 
about  Themistocles  told  by  Plutarch  on  the  authority  of  one 
Phanias  of  Lesbos.  Phanias  uTote  some  200  years  after  the 
alleged  incident,  and  some  of  the  other  stories  he  tells  do  not 
command  credence  :  for  instance,  the  statement  that  once 
in  the  Chersonnese  fish  came  down  in  the  rain.^  Still  the 
story,  as  he  tells  it,  is  not  incredible.  And  it  exactly  illustrates 
the  points  which  I  wish  to  convey.  '  When  Themistocles 
as  admiral  was  making  the  chief  sacrifice  beside  his  flag-ship  ' 
— this  was  in  the  last  crisis  of  the  Persian  invasion,  just  before 
the  battle  of  Salamis— '  there  were  brought  up  to  him  three 
prisoners,  men  of  great  beauty,  gorgeously  arrayed  and 
adorned  with  gold.  When  Euphrantidcs  the  prophet  ' — 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  prophet  in  such  a  business  !— '  saw  them, 
since  the  Iioly  fire  at  that  moment  burst  into  a  great  and 
brilliant  Hamc,  and  there  was  a  significant  sneeze  on  the 
right  ;  the  i)rophet  clutched  Themistocles  by  the  right  hand 
and  commanded  him  to  dedicate  the  young  men  and  sacrifice 
them  all,  crying  on  the  name  of  Dionysus  Omestes  (the 
Devourer).  •  Do  this,"  he  said,  •  and  there  is  deliverance 
and  victory  for  Hellas."  Themistocles  was  horrified  at  the 
prophet's  strange  and  monstrous  demand.  But,  as  so  often 
happens  in  great  crises  and  times  of  suffering,  the  multitude, 
putting  all  their  hopes  in  something  irrational  rather  than 
in  reason,  shrieked  to  the  god  w  ith  one  voice,  dragged  the 
prisoners  to  the  altar,  and,  as  the  prophet  commanded, 
compelled  the  whc^le  si\crifice  to  take  place.'  It  is  not  said 
that  Themistocles  i^rformed  the  act.    (Plut.  Them,  xiii.) 

Now  the  evidence  for  the  story  is  weak.     Themistocles  is 

'  I  fuul  that  1  was  wrone  to  doubt  Phanias's  word  liere.  There  had 
Wvn  a  waterspout  at  sea. 
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both  the  shadiest  and  the  most  maligned  of  great  (Jreek 
statesmen.  The  whole  story  may  be  an  outrageous  slander 
invented  by  his  enemies  after  his  ostracism.  But  that  scarcely 
alters  its  historical  significance.  It  was,  apparently,  a  story 
actually  told.  It  must  have  been,  if  not  true,  at  least  possible — 
not  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility  to  excited  persons. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  just  on  occasions  like  this  that 
human  sacrifices  have  most  tended  to  occur  :  ''n  a  disorganized 
army  or  a  rabble  full  of  [ear,  egged  on  by  some  fanatical  priest 
or  prophet.  There  were  bloody  doings  in  Rome  when  the 
fear  of  Hannibal  was  strong,  judicial  murders  of  vestal  virgins, 
buryings  alive  of  '  Gallus  et  Galla,  Graecus  et  Graeca  '  in  the 
Forum  Boarium.  (Livy,  xxii.  57.)  There  was  a  great  burning 
of  Jews,  we  may  remember,  after  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon. 

Perhaps  the  most  tragic  case,  however,  was  the  outbreak 
of  human  sacrifice   at   Jerusalem   in  the   seventh   century, 
inspired  by  the  imminent  terror  of  AssATia.     Jews  who  had 
been  taught  to  believe  that  Yahweh  was  their  only  refuge, 
saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  with  despair  that  their  sacrifices  were 
availing   nothing.     They   must   give  him   more  :    give   him 
anything  in  the  world,  if  on'y  he  will  avert  the  horror  of  an 
Assyrian  conquest,  with  its  pyramids  of  heads  and  its  prisoners 
flayed  alive.     Looking  about  them,  these  unhappy  devotees 
saw  the  human  sacrifices  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  knew  that 
there  was  still  one  thing  which  they  might  offer.    No  wonder 
Yahweh  did  not  hear  them,  when  they  were  giving  less  than 
the  heathen  gave  !    So  began  the  burnings  of  children  at  the 
tophet  in  the  vale  of  Hinnom.     Of  course  the  practice  was 
denounced  by  the  prophets,  and  comparatively  soon  ceased. 
The  point  to  observe  is  that  in  Greece,  and  it  would  seem  in 
Greece  alone  throughout  classical  times,  we  find  no  parallel 
to  this  kind  of  thing.    A  desperate  attempt  was  made  by  the 
superstitious  party  to  force  a  crime  of  the  sort  upon  Pelopidas, 
in  the  terrible  moments  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra.i    But  it 


'  See  Appendi.v  A.  Tlie  case  in  Philostratus,  1/7.  Aixfl.  iv.  10.  where 
the  thaumaturge  Apollonhis  of  Tyana.  being  at  Ephe.sus  during  a  plague, 
rocognizetl  a  certain  deformed  beggar  as  being  a  demon  of  pestilence,  and 
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failed.  Human  saoriftce  was  ])ar])ario.  not  Grock.  It  the 
Themistocles  storv  is  tnio,  that  one  ))loodv  outburst  of 
superstitious  fear  stands  alone.  There  were  other  occasions 
on  which  all  the  conditions  for  such  a  deed  seem  to  have 
been  present.  Think  of  Xenophon's  Ten  Thousand  after 
Cunaxa  :  think  of  Xicias's  army  after  the  last  battle  before 
S\Tacuse.  All  the  conditions  for  the  thing  are  there  ;  but 
not  the  thing.  The  very  idea  is  incongruous  to  one's  con- 
ceptions of  Nicias  or  Xenophon. — That  is  Hellenism. 

Human  sacrifice,  then,  is  one  of  the  barbarities  which 
Hellenism  successfully  overcame.  It  was  either  abolished 
entirely  or  else,  as  in  the  case  of  the  phormakoi  at  Athens, 
reduced  to  some  harmless  ceremonial  which  satisfied  religious 
conservatism  without  inflicting  much  harm  on  human  beings. 

But  there  were  other  strongholds  of  the  primitive  beast 
in  man  which  even  Athens  was  not  i^owerful  enough  to  conquer. 
To  take  three  points  :  we  find  among  the  Greeks  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  fixed  and  unshaken  :  women  in  a  markedly 
subject  condition  as  compared  with  our  own  times,  though 
far  removed  again  from  the  seclusion  of  the  East  :  and 
lastly,  proceeding  partly  from  the  institution  of  slaverv, 
partly  from  certain  forms  of  military  organization  some 
startling  phenomena  of  what  we  .should  call  unchastity  in 
the  relations  of  the  sexes.  And  then  Ave  imagine  that  these 
things  are  characteristically  Greek  !  They  are  just  the  reverse. 
They  are  the  remnants  of  that  i)rimaeval  slime  from  which 
Hellenism  was  trying  to  make  mankind  clean. 

The  Greeks  are  not  characteristically  slave-holders.  All 
the  world  held  slaves  and  had  always  done  so.  The  Greeks 
are  characteristically  the  first  human  beings  who  felt  a  doubt 
or  scruple  about  slavery  :  A\ho  were  troubled  in  mind  by  it, 
who  thought,  wrote,  schemed,  in  the  face— as  far  as  we' can 
judge— of  absolutely  overmastering  social  needs,  to  be  rid 
.sot  the  erovv.l  to  stone  him  to  death,  was  a  horrid  act  on  the  part  of  an 
vinau  honmt  mob,  not  a  deUberate  human  saeriflce  appmved  by  the  lav- 
But  the  Asiatic  cit.es  were  terribly  infected  with  l,arbarism  by  the  time 
of  Aero.     The  incident  has  elements  of  the  phnrmnkoM  rite  in  it.  * 
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of  it,  some  two  thousand  years  before  it  was  abolished  In 
Europe.     I  do  not  refer  specially  to  the  efforts  of  isolated 
reformers.     The  Cynics,  we  know,  condemned  slavery  root 
and  branch.     The  Stoics  and  certain  religious  organizations 
from  the  fourth  century  onward  refused  to  recognize  its 
existence,  and  professed  to  count  all  men  free.     Euripides 
was  troubled  by  it,  and  can  scarcely  get  the  subject  off  his 
mind.    The  sophist  Alcidamas  seems  to  have  made  a  preaching 
tour  round  the  Peloponnese  to  induce  all  states  to  combine 
in  a  general  emancipation  ;   and,  curiously  enough,  was  not 
muidered.     But  the  tone  of  the   non-reforming   wTiters  is 
equally  interesthig  as  evidence.     Homer,  though  of  course 
no  thought  of  douig  without  slaves  ever  crosses  his  horizon, 
speaks    always    of    slaves    with   a    half-puzzled   tenderness. 
Slavery  is  to  him  a  terrible  thing  that  may  happen  to  any 
man,  and  will  '  take  away  half  of  his  manhood  '.    The  heroes 
are  as  courteous  to  the  slaves,  Eumaeus  and  Eurycleia,  as  to 
one  another.     Plato,  bred  in  an  anti-democratic  circle  and 
generally  in  protest  agahist  the  ideals  of  the  great  sophists 
of  the  fifth  century,  does  not  care  to  denounce  slavery.    In 
his  ideal  Republic  he  abolishes  it  silently  by  merely  con- 
structing a  state  \\ithout  slaves.     In  the  Laws,  written  in 
his  old  age,  when  the  cloud  of  reaction  had  settled  darkly 
upon  his  mind,  he  accepts  it  as  an  existing  fact  and  makes 
elaborate  regulations   for  the  protection  both   of  slave  and 
of  master.      The  attitude  of  his  opponents,  the  sentimental 
democrats,  can  perhaps  be  deduced  from  the  begiiming  of 
his  dialogue,  Euthyphro,  or  On  Piety.     The  man  who  gives 
his  name  to  that  dialogue  is  satirized  as  a  type  of  the  pious 
and  ultra-superstitious  Athenian  democrat.     When  Socrates 
meets  him,  Euthyphro  is  going  to  Athens  to  prosecute  his 
own  father  for  homicide,  because  the  said  father  has  caused, 
though  not  intentionally,  the  death  of  a  slave  who  had  killed 
another.     Euthyphro  has  been  apparently  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  his  father  ;   he  admits  that  he  had  great  provoca- 
tion, and  that  the  slave  probably  deserved  to  die.     But  he 
will  not  allow  a  slave  to  be  murdered  any  more  than  another 
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man  :  aiul,  what  is  more,  though  he  expects  to  be  lauglied 
at  and  thought  *  mad  ',  he  is  confident,  if  he  can  once  get 
a  hearing,  of  winning  his  case.'  The  father,  1  should  remark 
in  passing,  woukl  not  be  put  to  death. 

It  is  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that  our  principal  representa- 
tive of  ancient  Greece  upon  this  question  should  be  Aristotle. 
Aristotle  is,  like  Plato,  somewhat  ant i -democratic  ;  and, 
unlike  Plato,  devoted  to  common  sense.  It  is  his  common 
sense,  perl^ips,  that  obscures  his  vision  most.  He  saw  that  in 
the  existing  state  of  society  slavery  was  a  neces.sary  institution. 
Its  abolition  would  have  meant  anarchy,  perhaps  famine. 
And  Aristotle  does  his  best  to  sho^^  that  the  necessarv  in- 
stitution  is  also  just  and  'according  to  nature'.  It  is  the 
same  line  that  was  adoi)tcd  by  the  fathers  of  the  early  Christian 
Church.2    Some  men  are  born  to  obev,  others  to  rule.     Put 

ft     ' 

down  a  dozen  (Greeks  in  a  barbarous  country  :  in  a  few 
months  you  will  find  the  Greeks  giving  orders  and  the  natives 
obeying  them.  But  his  arguments  do  not  matter  so  nmch. 
The  imjuHlant  thing  is  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  argue. 
Slavery  could  not,  to  a  thoughtful  CJreek,  simi)ly  rank  as  an 
a?cei)ted  thing.  No  doubt  Aristotle  had  a  solid  majority 
behind  him  :  a  majority  composed  of  plain  men  who  had 
no  intention  of  seeing  their  business  hampered  by  philosophers, 
and  doubtless  of  those  same  obscurantists  who  afterwards 
prosecuted  him  for  impiet>  :  not  a  majority  of  philosophers 
nor  idealist  democrats.  The  two  most  influential  schools, 
Cynics  and  Stoics,  stood  on  the  other  side.  The  popular 
writers  of  the  New  Comedy^  ai)pealed  to  the  public  with 
sentimental  denunciations  of  the  unnatural  thinj;. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to  deny  that  the  slave-trade 

'  Observe  how  Euthyi>hro  extracts  a  higii  moral  les>on  from  the  most 
revolting   myths  of  Hesiwi  :     '  \vrong-doinf[  must    be   punished,  however 
high  the  offender.     Zeus  did  not  S])are  even  his  own  father.' 
*  a.  Susemild  and  Hieks,  Ar.  Politic^,  p.  24,  n.  4. 

'  Cf.  Anaxandrides.  fr.  4,  Plnlemon,  fr.  94  (Koek) :  esi)ecia]ly  how  God 

iKfv$(povi  ivurjaf  n'vras  t^  <t>va(i, 
Joi'Aoiv  b(  fUTtnvrjnfv  rj  vKivvfl'ia. 
I'  cuvotousuosri  traubformcd  thorn  into  slavo  ). 


assumed  enormous  importance  in  Greece.     The  slave-trade 
in  later  antiquity  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  maritime 
Greek  cities,  just  as  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies  it  was  in  the  hands  of  England,  and  for  the  same  reason  : 
because  the  slave-trade  went  with  the  general  carrying  trade. 
Polybius   counts  among  the  first  necessaries   of  life  for  a 
large  town  'cattle  and  slaves '.^     Wheat  is  mentioned  as 
secondary.     And  it  stands  to  reason  that,  wherever  one  set 
of  men  have  had  absolute  power  over  another,  there  must 
have  been  cases  of  extreme  cruelty.     One  should  remember, 
however,  that  Athens,  the  most  Greek  part  of  Greece,  was 
remarkable  for  her  gentleness  to  the  slave  population.     It 
was  part  of  her  democratic  ideal.     Her  friends  praise  her, 
her  critics  and  enemies  ridicule  her,  for  making  her  slaves 
indistinguishable  from  free  men.-     That  is  somethmg.     But 
I  think  the  main  point  which  distinguishes  Greece  from  other 
ancient  communities,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  not  something 
actuaUy  achieved,  but  something  seen  and  sought  for.     In 
Greece  alone  men's  consciences  were  troubled  by  slavery, 
and  right  down  through  the  centuries  of  the  decadence,  when 
the  industrial  slave-system  ruled  everywhere,  her  philosophers 
never  entirely  ceased  protesting   against   what   must  have 
seemed  an  accepted  and  inevitable  wrong. 

The  Greeks  were  not  characteristically  subjectors  of  women. 
Thev  are  the  first  nation  that  realized  and  protested  against 
the  Subjection  of  women.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  nations  in 
some  state  of  social  complexity.  For  in  primitive  agricultural 
communities  the  women  who  worked  in  the  fields  were  in 

1  iv    38  npu.  ,\v  ras  duay.ala.  roD  Blov  xp«'a.  td  re  epi^.,ara  .al  ru  .^v  d. 

witnelst  "  e  Appendix  B.    The  bc.t  recent  discussion  of  Greek  slavery  .» 
the  formoi. 
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mu5it  ways  as  free  as  men.    On  this  tiuestion,  again,  1  should 
not  lay  stress  on  the  evidence  of  the  isolated  reformer.     We 
all  know  how  Plato  in  the  Bepvblic  preached  the  complete 
emancipation  of  women  from  all  artificial  restrictions  whatever. 
But  some  time  before  Plato  other  philosophers,^  and  ^vell- 
known  philosophers,  must  have  advocated  the  same  ideas, 
because  we  find  all  the  regular  '  Woman's  Right '  conceptions 
ridiculed  in  Aristoi)hanes,  considerably  before  the  Repuhlk 
can  have  been  published.    And  there  is  this  to  observe,  unless 
my  impressions  deceive  me  :    Aristophanes,  a   strong  con- 
servative writing  broad  comedy  for  the  public,  seems  quite 
lu  understand  the  ideas  that  he  is  handling.    He  treats  them 
as  funny,  as  offering  material  for  sciurilou^  jokes,  but  uot 
ui  the  least  as  things  unheard  of  or  incomprehensible.     He 
undei^stands  his  opponents  better  than,  for  instance,  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  x\as  under>tood  by  the  writers  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin.     Before  Ai'istophanes,  again,  there  ^^as  Euripides, 
arguuig  the  woman's  case  ;Nith  as  nuich  persistencv  and  more 
than  as  much  insight  and  eloquence  as  that  of  the  slave. 
Eunpidr^  ^va^  a  genius  too  extraordinary  to  be  useful  as 
evidence  .-i  what  his  average  contemporaries  thought  •  except 
indeed,  of  what  they  must  have  thought  after  he  had  spoken' 
But   consider  for  a   moment   the  whole  magnificent  file  of 
heromes  m  Greek  tragedy,  both  for  good  and  for  evil,  Chtem- 
nestra    Antigone,  Alcestis,  Polyxena,  Jocasta,  even  Phaedra 
and  Medea  :   think  of  the  amazing  beauty  of  the  Daughters 
o  Ocean  m  the  Promahcus,  and  of  the  Trojan  Women  in  the 
play  that  bears  their  name.    They  are  all  of  them  free  women 
free  m  thought  and  in  spirit,  treated  with  as  much  respect  as 
any  of  the  male  characters,  and  ^^th  far  greater  minutenes^ 

to  the  Effect  thir^:^^  :t^:T::eT'^'^"^^ 

Protagoras-.  .4«/.^,,...     Ari.toxe.  :^  l^  J^  aia^^L  "l^.^'^"  '"" 
true. the Iv<M/rrtM(B  r  4in  «»,  i       i        \^  auttiont\.     If  this  is  at  all 
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and  sympathy.  1  doubt  if  there  has  ever,  in  the  history 
of  the  >\  orld,  been  a  period,  not  even  excepting  the  Elizabethan 
age  and  the  nineteenth  century,  when  such  a  gaUer>^  of  heroic 
women  has  been  represented  in  drama.  And  such  characters 
cannot  surely  have  sprung  out  of  a  society  in  which  no  free 
women  existed,^ 

The  thii'd  pomt  is  hard  to  discuss  f  ulh  ,  but  the  explanation 
uf  it  is  very  similar.  A  great  deal  of  ancient  unchastity  comes 
directly  from  the  institution  of  slavery  :  for  female  slavery 
Nvas,  in  large  part,  another— and  i)erhaps  on  the  NNhole 
,1  worse— form  of  the  custom  of  prostitution.  A  great  deal, 
again,  Nsas  a  mere  relic  from  the  animalism  or  the  religious 
ntual'  of  pre-Hellenic  l)eople^.  As  for  the  myths,  their 
immorality  arises  mostly  from  some  very  simple  misunder- 
standings.' Every  little  vaUey  community  was  apt  to  count 
its  descent  from  some  local  ancestress  and  the  tribal  god, 
a  l^ing  who  was  often  imagined  in  shai^es  not  human,  as  an 
eagle,   a  swan,  or  a  river-bull.     A  time  came  when  these 

'  Attic  Law,  iu  many  re.<i)ects  primitive,  is  markedly  bo  with  regard  to 
womeu      A  woman  was  alwavs  under  the  tutelage  of  the  head  of  her  famUy, 
who  would  as  a  rule  be  her  father,  or,  on  his  death,  her  eldest  brother. 
She  thus   had   a  coa-taut   protector   again>t   any   maltreatment   by  her 
husband.     The  guardian  could  aimul  the  marriage  and  take  her  home. 
She  also  had  her  own  property.     On  the  other  hand,  a  bad  guardian  could 
torment  a  woman  almost  as  much  as  a  bad  husband  can  now:    e.g.  he 
could  get  money  from  the  husband  by  threatening  to  annul  the  marriage. 
The  father  could  transfer  liis  right  of  guardianship  to  the  husband,  then 
the  wife  was  under  her  husbands  *  coverture',  as  now.     When  he  died, 
ihc  wife  either  fell  under  the  coverture  of  the  next  head  of  her  husband  b 
family,  or  could  be  left  by  wUl  to  some  iHjrson  of  her  husband's— and  m 
practice  no  doubt  her  own-choice.     A  great  deal  of  the  Attic  treatment 
of  women  strikes  one  as  exaggeratedly  romantic.     They  were  to  be  '  rulers 
of  the  hearth '.     They  blushed  at  the  sight  of  a  strange  male.    To  lose  his 
wife's  esteem  was  the  greatest  blow  that  could  befall  an  honourable  man. 
(The  man  in  question  risked  losing  it  by  being  caught  liiding  under  a  bed 
to  ©scape  the  tax-gatherer.— Dem.  AfuirU.  53.)     Epicharmus  the  poet  was 
actually  fined,  in  SjTacase,  for  making  a  broad  joke  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife.     One  is  reminded  of  the  Attic  yases  in  wliich  men  are  freely  caricatured 
or  treated  reaUstically,  but  women  nearly  always  idealized.     Family  Ufe 
must  haye  been  extreiiely  correct,  to  judge  by  the  rarity  of  cases  or  mentions 
of  adultery  in  our  rather  plentiful  laN^ -court  Utcraiurc— On  this  bubject 
aUo  I  can  now  (1911)  refer  to  Zimmern  ^  brilliant  Gruk  Commonwtaltk. 
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\  ariuusi  local  gud.s  w  ere  gradually  merged  in  the  great  Achaean 
master-god,  Zeus.  The  process  was  a  thoroughly  good  and 
progressive  one  ;  but  it  had  an  unexpected  result  upon  Zeus's 
reputation.  It  provided  him  with  a  collection  of  human 
consorts,  and  of  strange  disguises,  ^^hich  caused  much  veil- 
drawing  on  the  part  of  the  religiously-minded  and  much 
open  laughter  among  the  profane. 

The  same  sort  of  explanation  apijlies  to  those  few  elements 
in  Greek  myths  or  ritual  which  strike  one  as  cruel.     They 
are  nearly  all  of  them  little  hard  deposits  of  ancient  barbarity 
left  in  the  outer  strata  of  Hellenism.    Take  the  Marsyas  story. 
The  Greeks,  when  they  penetrated  to  the  town  of  Celaenae 
deep  in  the  heart  of  Further  Phrygia,  found  a  local  tradition 
how  a  native  god  had  tla>ed  alive  the  native  hero  or  king. 
Marsyas.    The  origin  of  the  mvth  is  not  certain.    Dr.  Frazer 
takes  Marsyas  for  one  of  his  primitive  vegetation-kings,  who 
were  sla.n  periodically  as  the  harvest  is  slain,  and  their  skins 
or  some  sunilar  relic  sometimes  preserved  till  the  next  year  i 
It  may,  again,  be  a  remembrance  of  some  Ass>Tian  conquest  • 
for  the  Assyrians  when  they  conquered  a  place^often  expressed 
then-  satisfaction  by  flaying  their  prisoners  alive.     However 
that  may  be.  the  guides  u  ho  showed  the  Greeks  round  Celaenae 
wishing  to  call  their  god  by  some  name  which  would  be  in- 
telhgible,  had  called  him  Apollo.    Most  barbarian  gods  were 
either  Apollo  or  Heracles.     So  the  hideous  storv  takes  its 
place  on  the  remote  outskirts  of  Greek  mvth,  a'thing  that 
was  perhaps  never  believed,  and  would  no  doul)t  have  been 
forgotten  had  not  the  academic  sculptors  of  the  fourth  centur^' 
made  use  of  the  nmhical  'flayed  man '  to  illustrate  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  human  muscles.    It  is  the  same  with  a  dozen  other 
eases    At  Apamea,  quite  close  to  Celaenae,  the  Asiatic  popula- 
lon  kept  up  a  very  ancient  rite  of  sacrificing  divers  l>easts 
by  buriung  them  alive.    The  S>To-Greek  Lucian  describes  the 
busmess  as   something   curiously  barbarous   and   uncannv.^ 

Attis  Adoni.'<,  and  O-^iri.^-.  eha|.   \ 

A^.f^.'^a'?::.tu  l^T""'  ""''^'  '—■  ~^  -  ^^--  i» 
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These  things  are  in  no  sense  clic»racteristically  Greek.  They 
are  remnants  of  the  state  of  things  which  the  highest  Greek 
eivihzation  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  B.C., a  small  whit€- 
hot  centre  of  spiritual  life  in  a  world  of  effortless  barbarism, 
tried  to  transform  and  perished  in  the  attempt.^ 

It  is  then  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  \^ish  to  discuss 
certain  parts  of  Greek  poetry  :  as  a  manifestation  of  the  spirit 
of  ujjward  striving  in  man,  which  we  roughly  describe  as  Pro- 
gress. But  here  a  further  question  suggests  itself.  I  feel  that 
many  among  my  hearers,  especially  ])erhaps  among  those  w  ho 
care  most  for  art  and  for  poetry,  w  ill  protest  against  regarding 
poetry  from  this  point  of  view  at  all.  Science,  they  will  say, 
progresses  :  but  poetry  does  not.  When  we  call  a  poem 
immoi-tal,  we  mean  that  it  is  never  superseded  :  and  that 
implies  that  poetry  itself  does  not  progress. 

This  doctrine,  when  rigidly  held,  is  apt,  I  think,  to  neglect 
the  very  complex  nature  of  most  of  the  concrete  works  of 
l>oetry.  One  may  gladly  admit  that  the  essential  and  un- 
detinable  quality  that  we  call  poetry,  the  quality  of  being 
poetical,  is  one  of  the  eternal  things  in  life.  There  is  some- 
thing in  Homer  and  the  Book  of  Job  which  cannot  be  super- 
seded, any  more  than  the  beauty  of  a  spring  morning  or  the 
sea  or  a  mother's  love  for  a  child  can  be  superseded.  But,  after 
all,  this  essential  spirit  has  always  to  clothe  itself  in  a  body 


*  1  will  not  discuss  a  third  view,  the  (lieek  as  a  Levantine.  Many  \ery 
good  writers  make  use  of  this  concei)tion.  but  I  think  that,  if  pressed,  it 
is  misleading.  The  much-abused  modem  Levantine  owes  his  general  bad 
name  to  habits  which  come  chiefly  from  historical  causes.  He  is  shifty, 
servile,  cowardly,  because  for  centuries  he  has  been  held  in  subjection  by 
somewhat  ferocioas  and  markedly  unintellectual  aliens.  He  has  had  to 
live  by  dodging.  The  ancient  Greek  was  himself  a  ruler,  and  had  on  the 
whole  the  virtues  and  vices  of  rulers.  The  race  elements  are  not  the  same 
either.  The  Levantine,  mixed  as  he  is,  is  not  largely  influenced  by  fair- 
haired  conquering  Northerners.  Even  the  geographical  conditions,  though 
physically  not  much  changed,  are  psychologically  different.  The  Greeks 
are  still  the  sailors  and  traders  of  the  Levant.  But  what  is  now  petty 
huckstering  in  obsolete  sailing-boats  was  then  the  work  of  great  adventurers 
and  leaders  of  men.  So  that  its  moral  effect  on  the  sea-folk  was  different. 
(I  should  ad<l  that,  a'*  far  a^  my  iHjrsonal  knowledge  goes.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  ordinary  wholesale  condenmatiou  of  the  Levantines.) 
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ul  boiue  sort,  and  that  body  is  made  up  uf  elements  whiuh 
admit  of  progress  and  decay.    All  the  intellectual  elements 
of  poetry  are  progressive.     Wider  fields  of  knowledge  may 
constantly  be  thrown  open  to  the  poet.     Beauty  may  be 
discovered  in  fresh  places.    There  may  be  increased  delicacy, 
(jr  at  least  increased  minuteness,  of  observation.     There  is, 
most  important  of  all,  a  possibility  of  change  in  the  emotions 
which  form  the  raw    material  of  poetry.     Wordsworth   was 
not,  perhaps,  so  great  a  poet  as  the  Post-exilian  Isaiah,  yet 
Wordsworth  would  not  have  howled  for  joy  that  '  The  moun- 
tains should  be  molten  with  the  blood  of  Edom  '.    And,  still 
moi-e  certainly,  the  writei*s  of  Isaiah  w  ould  have  been  utterlv 
incapable  of  taking  any  interest  in  the  subjects  of  most  of 
Wordsworth's   poems.      Poetry,   in   this   way,   can    both   be 
taken  as  evidence  of  tlie  comparative  progress  of  a  society, 
and  ean  also  form  a  force  in  its  progress.     Indeed,  the  best 
poetry  provides  sometimes  the  strongest,  because  the  most 
subtle  and  unsus[)ected,  force  ;  and  the  most  delicate,  because 
the  most  hving  and  unconscious,  evidence.     The  conscious 
morahst   often   seems    rather   stupid    and    arbitrary— he    is 
certainly  an  uni)opular  character— and  the  conscious  legislator 
perhaps  worse.    The  poet  has  over  both  of  them  the  immense 
advantage  that  he  is  not  trying  to  say  what  he  believes  to 
be  good  for  other  people,  or  what  he  believes  that  they  beheve 
to  be  good  lor  them,  but  is  .simply  expressing  what  he  himself 
loves  most. 

But  what  I  am  most  concerned  with  now  is  a  rather  different 
point.  I  want  to  suggest,  first,  that  the  mere  interest  in 
human  progress  in  general  is  a  possible  source  of  poetical 
inspiration,  a  source  quite  as  real  and  quite  as  poetical  as  any 
other.  And  secondly,  that  this  particular  source  of  inspira- 
tion is  rather  unusually  strong  in  Greek  poetry. 

Many  critics  speak  as  if  for  a  poet  to  be  interested  in 
progress  was  a  sort  of  disgrace  or  a  confession  of  prosiness. 
1  disagree  ;  I  think  human  progress  may  be  just  as  much  a 
true  inspn-ation  to  a  pc»et  as  the  lust  of  the  eve  or  the  pride 
of  hie.    Uf  course  it   is  not  so  to  all  poets  :   there  is  very 
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little  of  it  in  the  tinal  stages  of  Homer,  little  in  Pindar  and 
Sophocles,  just  as  there  is  little  in  Shakespeare  or  C'haucer. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  very  breath  of  life  to  Aesjln  Ins, 
Euripides,  and  Plato,  as  it  is  to  Shelley  or  Tolsto3\ 

Let  me  explain  more  exactly  what  I  mean. 

You  may  remember  the  last  work  of  Condorcet,  written  by 
him  in  hiding  when  condemned  to  the  guillotine.  He  first 
intended  to  write  an  answer  to  his  false  accusers  and  a  justifica- 
tion of  his  political  career.  And  then,  in  the  face  of  death, 
that  discussion  somehow  seemed  to  him  less  important : 
and  he  preferred  to  work  upon  the  subject  which  he  felt  to 
be  the  greatest  in  the  whole  world,  Le  Progres  de  VEsjnii 
Humain,  The  Progress  of  the  Human  Spirit.  It  is  much  the 
same  subject,  ultimately,  as  that  of  the  enormous  work 
projected  by  the  late  Lord  Acton — a  history  of  Human 
Freedom.  An  interest  in  this  subject  implies,  I  think,  at 
the  outset  an  intense  feeling  of  the  value,  for  good  and  ill,  of 
])eing  alive.  Here  we  are,  you  and  I  and  the  millions  of  men 
and  animals  about  us,  the  innumerable  atoms  that  make  our 
bodies  blown,  as  it  were,  by  mysterious  processes  somehow 
together,  so  that  there  has  happened  just  now  for  every  one 
of  us  the  wonder  of  wonders,  a  thing  the  like  of  which  never 
has  been  nor  shall  be  :  we  have  come  to  life  ;  and  here  m e 
stand  with  our  senses,  our  keen  intellects,  our  infinite  desires, 
our  nerves  quivering  to  the  touch  of  joy  and  pain,  beacons 
of  brief  fire,  it  would  seem,  burning  between  two  unexplored 
eternities  :  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  wonder  while  it  is 
still  ours  ? 

There  is  here,  first,  an  interest  in  human  life  as  a  whole, 
and  secondly,  a  desire  to  make  it  a  better  thing  than  it  is. 
That  is,  we  shall  find  two  main  marks  of  this  spirit :  First, 
what  is  properly  called  realism  ;  though  the  word  is  so  con- 
stantly misused  that  we  had  better  avoid  it.  I  mean,  a 
permanent  interest  in  life  itself,  and  an  aversion  to  unreality 
or  make-believe.  (This  is  not  inconsistent  with  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  artistic  value  of  convention.  We  shall  have 
opportunities  of  considering  that  point  in  detail.)    Secondly, 
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a  keen  feeling  of  tlu^  values  of  things,  that  some  things  are 
good  and  otheiN  })ad.  some  deh'ghtful,  others  honihle  ;  and 
a  power  of  appreciating,  like  a  sensitive  instrument,  the 
various  degrees  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  joy  and  pain. 

Here  we  run  upon  one  of  the  great  antitheses  of  life,  and 
one  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  largely  solved  by  the  progressive, 
or  I  may  say,  by  the  Hellenic  spirit ;  the  antithesis  between 
asceticism  or  Puritanism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  full  artistic 
appreciation  of  life  on  the  other.  In  real  life  and  in  literature 
these  two  spirits  fight  a  good  deal.  But  both,  of  course, 
are  parts  of  one  truth.  If  life  is  to  be  enriched  and  ennobled, 
you  must  first  of  all  have  an  appreciation  of  life.  A  man 
who  refuses  to  feel  and  enjoy  life  destroys  it  at  its  very  heart. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  strict  Puritan  can  always  point  to 
an  immense  amount  of  wreckage  produced  by  great  apprecia- 
tion of  the  joys  of  life,  and  also  to  a  large  amount  of  good 
safe  living  produced  by  the  principles  of  avoiding  pleasure, 
dulling  the  desires,  and  habitually  pouring  cold  water  into 
your  own  and  other  people's  soup,  '  to  take  tlie  Devil  out 
of  it.'  There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  dispute  here  in 
real  life.  In  speculation  there  seems  to  me  to  be  none.  The 
truth  simply  is  that  in  order  to  get  at  one  desirable  end  you 
have  to  sacrifice  another.  The  artistic  side  of  man  insists 
upon  the  need  of  understanding  and  appreciating  all  good 
and  desirable  thuigs  :  the  ascetic  side  insists  on  the  need  of 
a  power  to  resist,  a  power  even  to  despise  and  ignore,  every 
one  of  them,  lest  they  should  hinder  the  world  in  the  attain- 
ment of  something  l)etter. 

The  combination  of  these  two,  the  appreciation  of  good 
things  and  the  power  to  refuse  them,  is  characteristic  of  the 
spirit  of  progress.  I  think  most  scholars  will  admit  that  it 
is  also  eminently  characteristic  of  Greek  civilization.  The 
enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  life  is  too  deeply  writ  on  all 
Greek  poetry  to  need  any  illustration,  though  one  might 
refer  to  the  curious  power  and  importance  in  Greek  life  of 
two  words,  KaAAo9  and  locfiLa,  Beauty  and  Wisdom  ;  to  the 
intensity  of  feeling  which  makes  'EAttiV,  Hope,  or  ToKfxa,  the 
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Love  of  Daring,  into  powers  of  temptation  and  terror  rather 
than  joy  ;   to  the  constant  allegorizing  and  transfiguration  of 
those  two  gods  of  passion,  Dionysus  and  Eros.^     But  the 
principle  of  asceticism  was  at  least  equally  strong.    Whether 
we  look  to  precept  or  to  practice,  the  impression  is  the  same. 
In  practice  a  respectable  ancient  Greek  allowed  himself  some 
indulgences  which  a  respectable  modern  would  refuse  :    but 
for  the  most  part  his  life  was,   by  our    standards,  extra- 
ordinarily severe  and  frugal.    To  take  one  instance.    Hippo- 
crates, the  great  fifth-century  physician,^  says  in  one  passage 
that  many  doctors  object  to  their  patients  having  more  than 
one  meal  in  the  twenty-four  hours  :    but  for  his  own  part, 
he  thinks  that,  though  to  most  healthy  people  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  they  have  two  meals  or  one,  still  some  slow 
digesters  cannot  stand  more  than  one,  while  other  delicate 
l)ersons   are   positively   the   better  for  two  !      Our  healthy 
persons  have  four  ;    and  our  invalids  fall  not  far  short  of  a 
dozen.     All  the  great  schools  of  philosophy,  again,  were  in 
various  degrees  ascetic.    The  general  admiration  felt  by  the 
ancients  for  every  form  of  fmgality  and  hardihood  strikes  one 
as  altogether  extreme.     The  ])raises  of  Sparta  show  us  how 
severity  of  life,  coupled  with  courage,  sufficed  in  the  popular 
judgement  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.    Yet  Greek  asceti- 
cism is  never  like  Eastern  asceticism.     The  East  took  its 
asceticism  in  orgies,  as  it  were  ;   in  horrors  of  self-mutilation, 
bodily  and  mental,  wliich  are  as  repellent  in  their  way  as 
the  corresponding  tempests  of  rage  or  of  sensuality.     Greek 
asceticism,  though   sometimes  mystical,   was  never  insane. 
It    was    nearlv    always    related    to    some    reasonable   end, 
and  sought  the  strengthening  of  body  and  mind,  not  their 
mortification. 

One  cannot  but  think,  in  this  connexion,  of  that  special 
virtue  which  the  early  Greeks  are  always  praising,  and  failure 
in  which  is  so  regretfully  condemned,  the  elusive  word  which 


'  These  points   are  excellently   luoiifrht   out    in    roruford's   Thucydido 
Myihistoricus,  chaps,  ix,  xii,  xiii. 
'  De  Vet.  M(d.  10  =  p.  503.  fioKoaiTtfu' and  d/No-T^f  are  the  alternatives. 
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we    t'eo})l\^    translato   by    'Temperance   .    Sn'phmsjpie.     The 
meaning  of  sdphrosyne  can  only  he  seen  hy  o})servation  of 
its  usage — a  point  we  cannot  go  into  here.    It  is  closely  re- 
lated to  that  old  Greek  nile  of  Mtj5€i^  ayav,  Nothing  too  much, 
which  seems  to  us  now  rather  commonplace,  but  has  in  its 
time  stayed  so  many  blind  lusts  and  triumphant  vengeances. 
It  is  something  like  Temperance,  Grcntleness,  Mercy  ;    some- 
times Innocence,  never  mere  Caution  :  a  tempering  of  domi- 
nant  emotions  by  gentler  thought.     But  its  derivation  is 
interesting.     Tlie  adjective  o-wc^ptor  or  aaocfu^itiv  is  the  correla- 
tive of  6\ov(i)pm',  a  word  applied  in  early  poetry  to  wizards 
and  dangerous  people.     '0\o6(f>pa}v  means  Svith  destructive 
thoughts  ',  (r(o(f)f)0Dv  means  *  with  saving  thoughts  '.    Plutarch,^ 
writing  when  the  force  of  the  word  was  dead,  actually  used 
this  paraphrase  to  express  the  same  idea.    There  is  a  way  of 
thinking  wliicli  destroys  and  a  way  which  saves.    Tlie  man  or 
woman  who  is  fidphrdn  walks  among  the  beauties  and  perils 
of  the  world,  feeling  the  love,  joy,  anger,  and  the  rest ;   and 
through  all   he  has  that  in  his  mind  whicli  saves.— Whom 
does   it   save  ?    Not   him    only.  but.  as  we  should  say,  the 
whole   situation.    Tt    saves  the  imminent  evil  from  coming 
to  be. 

It  is  then  in  this  light  tiiat  I  wish  to  consider  certain  parts 
of  Greek  poetiy  :    as  embodying  the  spirit  of  progress,2  that 

De  TranquiUitnti,  474  D  vovv  auTrjpia  <ppo%'ovvra.     'OXo6ippw  is  used  of 
Minos,  Aietes.  Atlas— also  of  a  hydra,  lion,  and  boar. 

'  Cf.  for  this  point  of  view  the  remarkable  language  of  a  Delphic  In- 
scription of  the  second  century  B.C.,  in  Bulletin  de  Corr.  Hellenique,  1900, 
p.  9().  conferrincj  honours  on  certain  Athenians  :  "ESo^f  Tofj  '\n<p,Kr<>oaiv- 
(ifuh^  yfyovivat  Kal  avvtiUxeai  T^xfiTwy  cvvoSov  rtap  'Adrjvaiu,  ovfi0f$ri^( 
irpwrov.  Sjv  i,  S^^oj  ^mxvtc^v  rwr  ip  avepd:iroi<:  ifae^v  apxrjyus  Karaaradu,  ly 
lAh'^  70V  Or^piJjZov,  $iov  A«T77n>*,'  rohs  dfOpwirovs  tl,  ijti.pCrrjra,  irapainos 
5  (ytvrjeyj  t9js  irp^>s  d\Xii,\ovi  Koivwrias,  (taayaylv  j^v  rwp  fivarrjpiojv  itapdZoatv 
«a.  8,a  rovroiv  napayyuKa,  ror,  anaacp  liu  ^iyitTTOf  dyaQCv  ianv  iv  dvOp^itOi,  ,J 
rrpvi  iavrol,  xpm^  t«  koI  nicu,,  hi  Si  twv  SoOivTwv  {mi,  tS,u  Otwy  nfpl  twv 
ivepi:n^v  .J^o,.  .a\  r^.  .a.Sua.  ...  •  Decreed  by  the  Amphictyons 
of  Delphi:  ^^he^eas  it  was  in  Athens  that  a  union  of  the  craftsmen 
of  Dionysus  (i.e.  tragic  actors  and  poets)  first  arose  and  was  gathered 
together;  and  whereas  tlie  People  of  Athens,  the  established  leader  in  all 
human  advance,  first  won  mankind  from  tlie  life  of  wild  beasts  to  gentleness  • 
ami.  by  mtroducin.'  tho  My^terio^  and  thereby  proclaiming  to  the  worhl 
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is,  of  both  feeling  the  value  and  \\onder  of  life,  and  behig 
desirous  to  make  it  a  better  thing  :  and  further,  with  that 
purpose  in  vie\\ ,  as  combining  a  spirit  of  intense  enjoyment 
\\  ith  a  tempering  \\  isdom,  going  into  seas  of  experience  steered 
by  Sophrosyne. 

that  tho  greatest  good  for  mankind  is  a  spirit  of  help  and  trust  toward  one 
another,  hath  been  part  maker  of  the  co-operation  of  men  with  men,  and  of 
tlio  laws  given  by  the  gods  for  the  tieatmenl  of  mcu  and  of  education  .  .  . ' 
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THE  MIGRATIONS:   THE  POLIS 

If  \\c  regard  Greece  as  the  cradle  of  European  civilization, 
\\c  cauuot  help  some  feeling  of  «ui-prise  at  its  comparative  lack 
of  antiquity.  True,  we  have  evidence  of  a  civilization  existing 
in  Crete  and  the  Islands  of  the  Aegean  as  far  back  as  the  end 
of  the  Stone  Age.  But,  for  one  thing,  our  knowledge  of  this 
civilization  is  scanty  and  conjectural,  inasmuch  as  it  depends 
upon  our  interpretation  of  the  stones,  not  upon  literature  : 
and,  what  is  more  important,  it  is  emphatically  not  the  civiliza- 
tion that  we  call  Greek.  I  do  not  mean  only  or  especially 
that  the  builders  of  the  eadiest  Cretan  i)alaces  \\ere,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  of  different  race  and  language  from  the  Greeks. 
I  mean  that  this  civilization,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  has  few  or 
none  of  the  special  marks  that  we  associate  with  Hellenism. 
But  of  that  hereafter.  In  any  case  there  lies  between  the 
[)iehistoric  palaces  of  Crete,  Troy,  or  Mycenae,  and  the  civiliza- 
tion  which  we  know  as  Greek,  a  Dark  Age  covering  at  least 
several  centuries.  It  is  in  this  Dark  Age  that  we  must  really 
look  for  the  beginnings  of  Greece. 

In  literature  and  in  archaeology  alike  we  are  met  with  the 
same  ga]).  There  is  a  far-off  island  of  know  ledge,  or  ai)parent 
knowledge:  then  darkness;  then  the  beginnings  of  con- 
tinuous history.  At  Troy  there  arc  the  remains  of  no  less 
than  six  cities  one  above  the  other.  There  was  a  great  city 
there  in  2000  B.C..  the  second  of  the  series.  Even  in  the 
second  city  there  was  discovered  a  fragment  of  white  nephrite, 
a  rare  stone  not  found  anywhere  nearer  than  China,  and 
testifying  to  the  distances  which  trade  could  travel  by  slow 
and  unconscious  routes  in  early  times.  That  city  w  as  destroyed 
by  war  and  fire:    and  others  followed.     The' greatest  of  all 
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was  the  sixth  city,  which  we  may  roughly  identify  with  the 
Troy  of  Greek  legend.  Of  this  city  we  can  sec  the  wide 
circuit,  the  well-built  stone  walls,  the  terraces,  the  gates,  and 
the  Hanking  towers.  We  have  opened  the  treasure  houses 
and  tombs,  and  have  seen  the  great  golden  ornaments  and 
imports  from  the  East.  Then  we  see  the  marks  of  flame  on 
the  walls  :  and  afterwards  what  ?  One  struggling  attempt 
at  a  seventh  city  ;  a  few  potsherds  to  mark  the  passage  of 
some  generations  of  miserable  villages  ;  and  eventually  the 
signs  of  the  Greek  tow  n  of  New  Ilion,  many  hundreds  of  years 
later  and  well  within  the  scope  of  continuous  history. 

It  is  the  same  in  Crete.  City  upon  city  from  prehistoric 
times  onward  nourishing  and  destroyed  ;  palace  upon  palace, 
beginning  with  the  first  building  of  Cnossos,  in  a  peculiar 
non-Hellenic  architecture ;  proceeding  to  those  vast  and 
intricate  foundations  in  which  Mr.  Evans  finds  a  palace, 
a  citadel,  and  a  royal  city  round  about,  the  growth  and 
accumulation  of  many  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  years. 
The  ornamentation  of  the  walls  is  there,  telling  of  the  rise 
and  decay  of  a  whole  system  of  decorative  art :  fragments 
of  early  religion,  the  Bull-God  or  Minotaur  seated  upon  his 
throne;  the  *  horns  of  consecration'  bristling  everywhere; 
tile  goddess,  lloVria  Oi)ji(iiv,  Queen  of  Wild  Beasts,  now  bearing 
a  dove  upon  her  head,  now  twined  with  serpents  ;  sometimes 
in  human  shape,  sometimes  a  mere  stone  pillar  erect  between 
her  rampant  lions  :  sometimes  a  monstrous  fetish.  There 
is  the  Divine  Bat  tie- Axe,  that  Labrandeus  from  whose  name 
the  fable  of  the  labyrinth  seems  to  have  arisen  ^  :  a  being  who 
has  not  yet  reached  human  shape  or  separate  existence  as 
a  '  God  ',  but  exists  simply  in  the  ancient  bronze  axes,  scores 
of  which  remain  driven  into  the  rock  of  the  Dictaean  cave, 
overc rusted  with  a  stalactite  growth  of  stone,  testifying 
to   a   worship  forgotten  and   uncomprehended.      There  are 

'  See,  however,  ou  the  Labyrinth,  Lecture  V  below,  p.  127,  note,  and 
c^pecially  Burrows,  The  Diacovtriea  in  Crete,  pp.  107-32.  He  connects  \a^i/- 
ptvOus  with  Kavpa  and  Aavptiov.  (ISo,  1  bchevc,  did  Wicdcmauu.)  The 
catastrojilic  which  1  <am  specially  considering  is,  of  course,  that  of  '  Laic 
Minoan  111  \ 
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poretlaiiis  reminding  one  of  Babylon,  oinament.s  from  Egypt, 
marks  of  a  luxurious  king's  eourt,  a  gaming  table  inlaid  witli 
gold  and  coloured  marbles,  Momen  aerobats,  bull-fighty,  or 
perhaps,  if  Me  look  close,  something  more  barbaric  than  bull- 
fights— boys  and  girls  thrown  for  the  '  Bull  of  Minos  '  to  gore  : 
then  flame  on  the  walls  and  evidences  of  calamity,  a  feeble 
pulsing  of  life  outside  the  ruined  palaces,  and  afterwai*ds 
silence.  Centuries  later  a  new  Crete  emerges,  a  Dorian  island, 
rigid,  self-centred,  uninfluential,  in  the  full  light  of  Greek 
history. 

ft.' 

It  is  the  same  w  ith  the  cities  of  the  Argive  plain,  Mycenae 
and  Tiryns.  They  possessed  less  importance,  and  were  in- 
liabited  for  a  less  vast  stretch  of  history,  than  the  cities  of 
Cnossos  and  Troy. ^  But  the  treasures  yielded  to  the  excavator, 

ft  ft  ' 

especially  in  Mycenae,  are  very  great  in  pro})ortion  to  the 
importance  of  the  town,  and  the  historical  juobU'm  is  simpler. 
We  all  know  the  Mycenaean  remains  :  the  Lion  Gates,  the 
earlier  sliaft  graves,  and  the  later  vaulted  graves  ;  the  remains 
of  nuimmiticd  kings  :  the  skeletons  in  masks  of  gold,  with 
their  weapons,  their  drinking  bowls,  and  sometimes  the  ashes 
of  burnt  sacrifice  lying  beside  them.  And  in  the  end,  as  in 
Troy  and  Cnossos,  the  marks  of  flame  upon  tlie  walls,  traces 
of  a  dwindhng  ])opulation  still  liovering  about  the  old  town, 
and  quickly  degenerating  in  the  arts  of  civihzed  life  :  and 
tiien  a  long  silence. 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  the  stones.  And  that  of  literature 
corresponds  with  it.  There  is  an  extraoitiinary  wealth  of 
tradition  about  wliat  we  nuiy  call  the  Heroic  Age.  Agamem- 
non king  of  Mycenae  antl  Argos.  Priam  king  of  Tn»y,  and  the 
kuigs  surrounding  them,  Achilles.  Aias.  Odysseus.  Hector, 
Paris,  tlu'se  iuv  all  familiar  household  words  tlnoughout 
later  history.  They  are  among  the  best-known  names  of 
the  world.  But  how  suddenly  that  full  tradition  lapses  into 
silence  !    The  Epic  Saga— I  m»an  the  w  hole  body  of  tradition 

'  rmliM  Tirvn>  an  culicr  city  luis  recently  Urn  di.scuvcicd.  Sec  \V. 
Doipicld,  Athui.  Mitth.  1007. 
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which  is  represented  in  Epi(^  poetrj^ — the  Epic  Saga  can  tell 
U8  about  the  deaths  of  Hector,  of  Paris,  of  Priam  ;  in  its 
later  forms  it  can  give  us  all  the  details  of  the  last  destruction 
of  Troy.  Then  no  more  ;  except  a  few  dim  hints,  for  instance, 
about  the  descendants  of  Aeneas. 

It  is  more  strange  in  the  case  of  Mycenae  and  Sparta. 
Agamemnon  goes  home  in  the  full  blaze  of  legend  :  he  is 
murdered  by  Aegisthus  and  Clytemnestra,  and  avenged  by  his 
son  Orestes  :  so  far  we  have  witnesses  by  the  score.  But 
then  ?  What  happened  to  Mycenae  after  the  death  of 
Aegisthus  ?  No  one  seems  to  know .  There  seems  to  be 
no  Mycenae  any  more.  What  happened  in  Sparta  after 
Menelaus  and  Helen  had  taken  their  departure  to  the 
islands  of  the  blest  ?     There  is  no  record,  no  memory. 

In   Crete   there    is   less   tradition   altogether.      One   great 
name,  Minos,  forms  the  centre  of  all  Cretan  legends.     Minos 
is   never  quite   flesh   and   blood,   like   the   Homeric   heroes, 
Agamemnon  or  Achilles.     He  is  almost  like  that  more  than 
shadowy    personage,    Creon,    whose    name    means    *  ruler ' 
and  who  appears  in  all  the  myths  of  the  mainland  whenever 
a  mere   '  niler ',   and  nothing  more,   is  wanted.     We  meet 
Minos    in    many    different    generations,    in    many    different 
characters.     He  is  the  just  judge  of  the  Underworld,  the  son 
of  Zeus,  or,  still  more  august,  not  the  son  but  the  'gossip' 
or  familiar  friend  of  Zeus.^     Again,  he  is  the  bloody  tyrant 
of  the  Theseus   myth,   who   gives   seven  youths  and  seven 
maidens  to  his  man-slaying  Bull.     He  is  the  boaster  of  the 
Bacchylides  poem  :    he  is  the  mere  royal  father  or  equally 
royal  husband  of  the  Cretan  heroines— Pasiphae,   Ariadne, 

Phaedra. 
After   Minos,    w  hat    is   there  ?     Idomeneus    in   the    Iliad, 

»  Am  n(ya\ov  ^pt<Tr.)i,  T  170  :  of.  Plato,  3fi7W8  .310  D.  Sco  below. 
T^ture  V,  p.  loO  and  nolo  there.  I  suspect  that  Minos  was  a  name  like 
'  Pharaoh'  or  '  Caesar',  given  to  all  Cretan  kings  of  a  certain  type,  and, 
further,  that  the  king  was  held  to  be  the  personification  or  incarnation  of 
the  Bull-God.  As  to  the  evidence  for  a  Minos  existing  at  diflferent  dates. 
Prof.  Burrows  remarks  that  the  Parian  Marble  puts  Minos  in  the  fifteenth 
century  B.n.  and  also  in  the  thirteenth,  and  that  Diodonis  (iv.  60)  and 
Plutarch  {Vit.  Thes.  20)  tell  a  similar  story. 
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a  Recondarv  tiguro  rogardod  ^^  itli  miioli  rosport.  and  of  course 
alive,  since  he  is  treated  by  a  poet  who  makes  everythin«x 
alive.  But  even  Idomeneus  and  his  squire  Meriones  have 
begun  to  be  shadowy,  and  after  them  there  is  nothing.^ 

In  Thebes,  as  in  Troy,  the  tradition  is  more  intelligible 
because  it  explicitly  leads  up  to  a  catastrophe.  Many  prob- 
lems require  to  be  cleared  up  about  the  Theban  traditions, 
even  after  Bethe's  work  upon  the  subject.  The  prehistoric 
remains,  as  we  said  above,  are  not  prominent  or  remarkable, 
chiefly,  no  doubt,  because  the  place  was  never  left  for  a  long 
time  deserted.  It  is  with  Thebes  as  witli  Argos,  with  Athens, 
with  the  many  sites  of  towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and 
the  Riviera.  Continuous  occupation  has  destroyed  gradualh' 
and  surely  the  remains  of  every  successive  period.  But  the 
Theban  traditions,  as  preserved  in  literature,  are  particularly 
rich,  and  they  lead  up  clearly  to  our  Dark  Age  or  Period  of 
Ignorance.  There  is  first  n  strange  race.  Cadmeans,  the  people 
of  Cadmus,  'the  Eastern  Man,"-  in  possession  of  the  city. 
The  tradition  is  clearly  not  of  their  making,  for  they  are 
credited  with  all  the  crimes  and  pollutions  in  the  calendar  : 
especially  sexual  crimes,  which  people  always  impute  to  their 
enemies  and  deny  in  themselves.  Three  generations  of  the 
Cadmeans.  Kiius.  Oedipus,  and  the  sons  of  Oedipus,  between 
them  commit  pretty  well  all  the  crimes  that  can  be  com- 
mitted inside  a  family.  Unnatural  affections,  child  murder, 
father  murder,  incest,  a  great  deal  of  hereditary  cursing, 
a  double  fratricide,  and  a  violation  of  the  .sanctity  of  dead 
bodies— when    one   reads    such    a    list    of    charges    brought 

'  Cf.  Hdt.  vii.  171.     Crete  had  formerly  been  '  emptied  '  by  an  expedition 
of  Minos  to  Sicily.     Tlien  '  in  the  third  generation  after  the  death  of  Minos 

came  the  Trojan  wars After  the  return  from  Troy  there  came  famine 

and  pest  slaying  l)oth  man  and  l)ea.st.  and  Crete  was  made  empty  a  second 
time.  Then  came  the  present  Cretans  —i.e.  the  Dorian  tribes— '  and 
inhabited  it,  together  with  the  survivors.' 

«  Heb.  mp  qedcm.  the  east.     Greek  tradition  calls  them  '  Phoenicians', 
but  it  i3  not  clear  what  that  terra  exactly  denotes.     Ridgewav  thinks  thev 
were '  red  '  Tliracians  {Fnrjy  Age,  p.  029).     Cf.  his  '  Who  were  the  Dorians"*- 
in  Anihr.   Fs..a,f,  fn  E.   B.   Tylnr  (10071.     See.  after  Beloch  and  B^'rard 
Burrows,  op.  c»<.,  p.  141  f. 


against  any  tribe  or  people,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern 
times,  one  can  hardly  help  concluding  that  somebody  wanted 
to  annex  their  land.^  And  this  was  doubtless  the  case.  The 
saga  gives  us  full  details  up  to  the  quarrel  of  Eteocles  and 
Polynices  and  the  Expedition  of  the  Seven  Greek  Champions. 
The  seven  were  defeated  :  so  far  w^e  hear  all  at  length.  Then 
much  more  briefly,  with  much  less  reality,  we  are  told  that 
their  sons  made  another  expedition  and  took  Thebes.  That 
is,  the  citadel  of  the  Cadmeans  eventually  fell,  and  nothing 
THore  is  said  or  known. 

It  is  the  same  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  in  the  vast  field 
of  Greek  legend.  The  *  heroes  '  who  fought  at  Thebes  and 
Troy  are  known  ;  their  sons  are  just  kno^^^l  by  name  or  perhaps 
a  little  more  :  Diomedes,  Aias,  Odysseus,  Calchas,  Xestor, 
how  fully  the  tradition  describes  their  doings,  and  how  silent 
it  becomes  after  their  deaths  ! 

Let  us  consider  thcvse  destroyed  cities  a  little  closer.  Wo 
can  perhaps  make  out  both  the  kind  of  civilization  on  which 
their  greatness  rested,  and  also  the  causes  of  their  fall.  For 
observe  this  :  though  we  can  see  in  some  cases  from  the 
evidence  of  the  stones  that  these  cities  came  at  last  to  a 
violent  end,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  was  any  definite 
shock  of  war  which  really  destroyed  the  Aegean  civilization. 
There  is  no  tradition  at  all  that  the  realm  of  Minos  was  sacked 
in  war  ^  :  no  real  tradition  of  the  sack  of  Mycenae.  And 
even  in  the  cases  of  Troy  and  Thebes,  the  testimony  is  sus- 
picious. The  Epos  must  say  that  Troy  eventually  was  taken, 
but  the  Epos  knows  that  Achilles  did  not  take  it,  but  failed 

*  Tliere  is  also  extant  a  simpler  version,  l^efore  the  self -defensive  slanders 
had  been  developed,  in  which  the  heroes  are  slain  at  Thebes  simply  /x^Acur 
lv(K  Oi5iffo5ao  (Hes.  Erga,  162),  in  an  honest  cattle-raid. 

*  Mr.  J.  L.  MjTes  reminds  me  of  Plutarch's  story  of  '  Tauros  the  sea- 
captain',  who  was  the  real  lover  of  Pasiphae,  and  the  sea-fight  off  Cnossos. 
This  i3  possibly  a  very  faint  echo  of  a  real  tradition  {Vit.  Thes.  xix  and 
preceding  capp.).  There  would  ))e  no  great  siege  in  any  case,  since  Cnossos 
and  Phaestus  were  open  unfortified  cities  ;  their  fall  would  follow  quickly 
on  the  destruction  of  the  Minoan  fleet.  Dr.  Evans  actually  doubts  whether 
the  sack  of  Cnossos  was  the  work  of  a  foreign  army  at  all  {B.  S.  A.  xi.  p.  14). 
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and  was  slain.    A  .son  of  Achilles,  a  mere  replica  of  Achilles, 
has  been  invented  to  come  afterwards  and  take  it.    Of  course 
the  Iliad  as  it  now  stands  implies  the  future  fall  of  the  city, 
but  it  need  not  have  done  so  in  an  earlier  form.    Nor  need 
the  Odyfisey.     The  disastrous  returns  of  the  Greek  heroes 
and  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Agamemnon  point  rather  to  an 
unsuccessful  expedition  than  to  a  great  conquest.     And  how 
does  it  happen,  one  may  ask,  that  so  many  Greek  lays  were 
based  on  the  subject  of '  Wraths  ',  or  quarrels  between  leading 
chiefs,  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  Odysseus  and  Aga- 
mennion,  Odysseus  and  Aias,  Achilles  and  Odysseus  ?    Does 
it  not  look — I  take  the  suggestion  from  Prof.  Bury — as  if  there 
was  need  of  an  excuse  for  some  great  failure  ?  At  any  rate  the 
actual  tale  of  the  Sack  of  Troy,  though  immensely  influential 
in  later  literature,  does  not  seem  to  be  recorded  in  any  very 
early  form  of  the  saga.     And  even  incidents  which  have  a 
s|iecial  air  of  verisimilitude  about  them,  like  the  stratagem  of 
the  Wooden  Horse,^  may  represent  only  a  brilliant  afterthought 
of  what  ought  to  have  ])een  done.     I  lay  no  stress  on  this 
])oint.  except  to  suggest  that  it  is  curious,  if  the  war  really 
ended  in  success,  that  the  great  national  poem  in  its  early 
forms  should  not  tell  of  the  success,  but  only  of  disastrous 
'  Returns ',    together   with    a    quarrel,    or   several    quarrels. 
))etween  the  chiefs— incidents  well  calculated  to  excuse  failure. 
Exactly  the  same  thing  is  the  case  with  the  Theban  tradi- 
tion.    A  great  expedition  again.st  Thebes  is  well  known  to 
the  Epos,  that  of  the  Seven  Chieftains,  led  by  the  far-famed 
Adrastus.      That  expedition,  we  are  told,  was  defeated  and 
all  the  seven  slain.     '  Only,'  the  story  adds,   '  Thebes  did 
fall  in  the  end.     Some  people  who  came  afterwards  took  it.' 
The  names  of  these  later  comers  are  not  very  certain.    They 
are  only  the  '  Ekgonoi  '  or  '  Epigonoi  ',2  the  '  men-born-after  ', 
more    shadowy    even    than    P>Ti'hus-Neoptolemus,    son    of 
Achilles.     The  general  result  seems  to  me  to  suggest  that, 

'  I  suggest  that  it  may  refer  to  a  siege  tower  of  the  Assyrian  tviie      Mv 
translation  of  The  Trojan  Women,  p.  SO.  '  ■  »         "  • 

'  "Yjc-^ovol.  Eur.  Supi>han(.<,  1224.  'VMfovo,  is  of  course  the  usual  name. 
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in  the  tirst  place,  the  Epic  tradition  of  the  Greeks  knew  of 
certain  heroic  expeditions  against  Thebes  and  Troy,  but 
knew  also  of  their  defeat ;  and  secondly,  this  tradition  had 
much  later  to  be  combined  with  the  fact  that  in  reality  Troy 
and  Cadmean  Thebes  had  ceased  to  be.  Can  we  see  anything 
in  the  historical  conditions  which  makes  such  an  hypothesis 
probable  ? 

I  suggest,  to  put  it  briefly,  that  these  great  fortress-cities 
depended  for  their  greatness  entirelj^  upon  commerce,  and 
that  during  the  period  of  persistent  barbarian  invasions  this 
commerce  was  destroyed.  They  resisted  successfully  the 
direct  shock  of  war  ;  but  were  gradually  undermined  by 
poverty.  All  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  situated  at 
the  junctions  of  important  trade  routes.  Crete,  for  instance, 
a  rough  and  mountainous  island,  credited  by  Strabo  with 
'  some  fruitful  glens  ',  is  geographically,  in  Dr.  Evans's  phrase 
(./.  11,  S.  xiv),  *  the  stepping-stone  of  continents,'  lying  in  the 
mid  route  between  west  and  east,^  between  south  and  north. 
The  lines  from  Phoenicia  and  the  great  Babylonian  hinterlat\d, 
from  Eg^-pt ,  from  Libya,  all  tended  to  join  at  Crete  on  the  way 
to  the  West,  the  Northern  Aegean,  or  the  Black  Sea.^  Some 
centralizing  power  then  must  have  arisen  in  the  island, 
and  the  maritime  trade  of  such  harbours  as  Kydonia  and 
Hierapytna — the  east  of  the  island  seems  to  have  remained 
isolated — served  to  support  the  great  central  city  of  Cnossos. 
Thebes,  again,  as  Strabo  explains,  commanded  the  roads 
l)etween  three  seas,  the  Northern  Aegean,  the  Southern  Aegean, 
and  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 

But  let  us  consider  the  point  more  in  detail  in  two  cases 
where  it  is  not  so  easily  seen. 

Mycenae,  as  M.  Victor  Berard  has  well  explained,  is  what 
is  called  in  Turkish  (v  Dervendji ;  that  is,  a  castle  built  at 
a  juncture  of  mountain  passes  for  the  purpose  of  levying 

*  See  also  Hogarth's  address  to  the  Royal  (Jeographical  Society,  19()C. 
A  road  running  north  and  south  ha.s  .since  been  discovered. 

*  p.  400.  from  Ephonis.     See  also  Borard,   Let  Phinicienn  el  VOdysfiee, 
i.  22')  f.     Compare,  for  what  follows,  pp.  11  f.  (Mycenae)  and  79  f.  (Troy). 
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taxes  on  all  traffic  that  goes  tlirough.    There  is  the  rich  plain 
of  Argos  opening  southward  to  the  .«^ea.     At  the  north  of 
it  are  mountains  ;    beyond  them  the  plain  of  Corinth  and 
Sikyon    opening    on    the    Corinthian    Gulf.      Among   these 
mountains,  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Argive  valley, 
with  no  sea  near,  and  no  arable  land  anywhere  about  it, 
stands  this  isolated  castle  of  Mycenae,  thickly  walled  and 
armed  to  the  teeth.     It  is  hard  to  see  how  such  a  place  could 
live,  and  why  it  needed  such  military  preparations,  until  we 
observe  that  it  forms  the  meeting-point  of  a  verv  ancient 
system  of  artificial  roads,  cut  and  built  of  stone,  and  leading 
from  the  Argive  plain  to  the  Corinthian,  from  the  southern 
^ea  to  the  northern.     Tf  Mycenae  stood  alone,  she  formed 
a  sort  of  robber  strondiold.  which  lived  bv  lev^'ing  blackmail 
on  all  the  trade  that  passed.     But  almost  certainlv  she  did 
not  stand  alone.     Tn  Homer  Agamemnon  is  king  of  Corinth 
as  well  as  of  Mycenae  and  Argos.     That  is  to  sav,  Agamem- 
non^s  main  work  was  to  keep  open  a  safe  trade  route  between 
the  northern  and  the  southern  seas.     He  had  a  ix)rt  on  the 
south,  a  port  on  the  north,  a  strong  fortre.ss  in  the  middle  of 
the   route,   and   he   had   also   cut   solid   roads   through   the 
mountains  for  traffic  to  pass.     They  were  not  wide  roads. 
Not  ^vide  enough  for  a  carriage,  only  for  a  mule.     And  there- 
fore,  m  case  traffic  should  l>e  pressed,  he  made  two  of  them  • 
one  ix^rhaps  for  northward   traffic  and  one  for  southwaixl.' 
He  would  also,  as  a   matter  of  fact,  command  the  traffic 
eastward  and  westward,  from  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  to  Elis 
ana  Messenia. 

M.  Berard-s  ex^Manation  of  Troy  is  even  more  instructive 
I   has  to  1^  nuxlirte<l  .,v  the  observe.1  fact  that  T«,v  doe.  not 

« >H,  „,  own  ?>,„url„n<i.     But  I  still  consider  it.  in  it.self  ,n,e 

stroy«}.     Tliere  „>„st  l,ave  I.een  some  rare  attraction  about 
the  pace,  and  some  special  reason  for  destroying  the  cW 

W     r...?"^'  'r'-  '"  ^^•^•'^  °^  the-d^t^ctio 
iro^   bx   Agan,emnon.  ..Ivrays  rememWed  that  ,,  bad  been 
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destroye<l  before,  though  it  ran  all  the  previous  expeditions 
into  one — when  old  Telamon  rose  from  his  rest  in  Salamis, 
and  gave  himself  to  Heracles 

For  the  wrecking  of  one  land  onh% 
Of  Dion,  Dion  only, 
Most  hated  of  lands. ^ 

Now  we  know  that  there  was  a  vast  body  of  trade  always 
passing  up  the  Hellespont,  joining  all  Mediterranean  civiliza- 
tion with  that  of  the  Black  Sea.  Obviously  a  city  com- 
manding this  trade  would  grow  rich  :  but  Troy  does  not 
seem  at  first  sight  to  be  in  the  right  position  for  commanding 
it.  The  older  city,  Dardania,  had  lain  higher  up  on  Mount 
Ida,  the  Hiad  tells  us  (T  218),  in  safe  retirement.  But  as 
the  Trojans  grew  stronger,  or  as  they  discovered  a  more 
tempting  source  of  wealth,  they  ventured  nearer  the  sea. 
Yet  even  so  Troy  lies  some  miles  inland  on  the  slopes  of  a 
hill  commanding  only  a  narrow  swampy  plain  with  sea  at 
eaeh  end  of  it.  In  modem  times  such  a  position  is  not  of  much 
worth.  But  in  the  conditions  of  ancient  .seafaring  it  was 
priceless. 

Down  the  Bosphonis  and  the  Hellespont  there  blows  an 
almost  incessant  inind  and  there  flows  an  extraordinarilv 
strong  current.  If  you  bathe  in  the  sultry  heat  down  below 
Tenedos,  near  Mvtilene,  you  may  find  yourself  suddenly  in 
swift  and  almost  icy  water  sweeping  straight  from  Russia. 
This  current  is  at  its  strongest  just  off  Cape  Sigeum,  the 
promontory-  in  front  of  Troy.  At  the  present  time  small 
steamers  have  some  trouble  in  passing  there,  and  sailing 
ships  can  be  seen  waiting  by  the  score  under  the  lee  of  Tenedos, 
till  by  utilizing  stray  puffs  of  favourable  wind  they  can  tack 
round  that  difficult  cape,  and  proceed  by  hugging  the  eastern 
shore.  In  ancient  times,  when  boats  were  small  and  voyages 
short,  they  simply  did  not  attempt  to  go  round  the  Cape. 
They  di.^mbarked  their  cargo  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
narrow  swampy  plain,  carried  it  across  on  mules  or  asses, 

'  Eur.  TroadfM.  806  (•sentiment  of  the  whole  pa.-.aee.  rather  than  any 
definite  word*) :   cf.  1241  If^a  t<  voAcar  UxpiTov  fjucov/iar). 
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and  embarked  it  again  on  the  other  s^ide.^  And  those  mules 
passed  right  under  the  walls  of  Priam  and  Laomedon,  and 
paid  taxes  as  they  passed.  Priam's  misfortunes  were  so  great 
that  tradition  is  kind  to  him.  But  the  perjuries  and  extor- 
tions of  Laomedon  ring  loud  in  legend.  Was  it  simply 
because  the  toll  at  the  Hellespont  was  too  oppressive  to  be 
tolerated,  that  all  maritime  Greece  felt  involved  in  the 
oppression,  and  volunteered  to  destroy  the  blackmailing 
citadel  again  and  again  ?  Or  was  it,  more  simply  still,  that 
the  position  was  so  valuable  that  one  band  after  another 
of  northern  warriors,  Thracians,  Dardans,  Troes,  Teukri, 
Phrygians.  Achaeans,  fought  for  the  possession  ? 

There  are  many  problems  still  waiting  solution  about  these 
fortified  centres  of  exchange,  if  I  may  so  call  them.     How 
far  did  they  form  a  um'form  empire  or  federation  ?    Was 
Mycenae  normally  an  outpost  of  fVete  or  an  enemy  of  Crete  ? 
What   relation   did  either  of   them    bear   towards   Troy,   or 
towards  the  prevailing  powers   in   Asia  ?    Of  what   race  or 
races   were   their   kings?     How   far   was   there   a   conscious 
difference  between  the  "  Minoan  *  or  Island  race  with  its  sea- 
coast  settlements  and  the  less  advanced  masses  of  Anatolian 
or  •  Hittite  '  peoples  of  the  hinterlands  ?    \n  any  case  it  is, 
I  think,  perfectly  clear  that  this  Aegean  civilization  was  not 
what  we  call  Greek.     Its  language  was,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
not  Greek.     Its  art,  though  we  can  recognize  in  it  many  of 
the  elements  that  went  to  the  making  of  Greek  Art,  was  in 
itself  not  Greek.     As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  no  Greeks  in 
the  world  in  those  days,  any  more  than  there  were,  let  us  say 
Englishmen  before  the  Angles  came  into  Britain,  or  Fivnch- 
men  before  the  Franks  invaded  Gaul.    The  Greek  people  was 
a  compound  of  which  the  necessary-  constituents  had  not  vet 
come  together. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  the  existence  of  such 

•The  n^ro  u.ual  road,  at  any  rato  in  later  times,  began  further  south 
than  M.   Berard  suggests,  at  Assos.     So  St.  Paul  ini^.l  hv  the  Roma 

(Tots  rJr '"  *''^"' ''"'  ''^  '''"^'^  ^""^  ^^'^'^  '^^  curren )  >; : 
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rich  and  important  centres,  dependent  entirely  u[)oii  sea- 
borne commerce,  argues  both  a  wide  trade  and  a  considerably 
high  and  stable  civilization.  We  must  not  forget  that  piece 
of  \\hite  nephrite  which  came  to  Troy  all  the  way  from  China. 
And  we  must  by  no  means  regard  the  masters  of  these  cities 
as  mere  robber  chieftains  or  levyers  of  blackmail.  Commerce 
dies  if  it  is  too  badly  treated  ;  and  Aegean  commerce  lived 
and  flourished  for  an  extremely  long  time. 

These  empires,  if  we  may  call  them  by  so  large  a  name, 
^^e^e  broken  up  by  migrations  or  invasions  from  the  north. 
In  early  times,  so  Thucydides  tells  us,  all  Hellas  was  in  a 
state  of  migration.^  We  hear  of  all  sorts  of  migrant  tribes  ; 
of  Hellenes,  Achaioi,  and  Pelasgoi ;  of  Carians  and  Leleges  ; 
of  Minyae  ;  of  the  sons  of  Deucahon,  Ion,  Pelops,  Danaus, 
and  the  rest.  Most  of  all  we  hear  of  the  great  migration  of 
the  Dorians,-  somewhere  about  1000  B.C.  It  is  the  habit 
of  Greek  tradition  to  remember  chiefly  the  last  of  a  series  of 
events.  It  remembers  the  last  migration,  as  it  collected  the 
last  of  the  lyric  poets,  the  last  tragedies,  the  last  form  of  the 
Epos.  And  modern  research  shows  us  that  there  were  many 
successive  waves  of  migration  from  the  north  and  north-west. 

We  can  hazard  a  few  general  statements  about  these  immi- 
grants.   They  were  of  Aryan  sj>eech  ;   and  the  Greek  that  wc 

'  Uhue.  i.  2  *pcur(Tai  17  vvv  'EA.Xaj  KaXovfiivr]  ov  itaXcu  ^i^aiwi  vlKOVfJiivrj, 
aK\d  fUTavacrdatii  t(  ovaai  to.  irpuTfpa  kcu  /^dioji  iKaoToi  ttjv  kavTUfv  dvoKfi- 
TToi/TCs,  fiia^ufiffvi  i/iru  nvwy  dd  irKuuvaju — a  wonderful  description. 

*  Awpuv  —  'hand',  as  in  Hesiod's  btKadwpoi,  Homer's  iKKatStKaboipos. 
The  Lambda  (\)  which  served  as  the  sign  on  the  Spartan  shields  is 
not  likely  to  ha\  e  been  originally  a  letter  of  the  alphabet ;  perhai^  it 
was  a  picture  of  a  liand  in  proHle  pointing  downwards  with  the  thumb 
sticking  out.  Some  of  the  pictograms  for  '  hand  *  are  like  that.  I  suspect 
that  the  Dorians  were  the  'Tribe  of  the  Hand',  and  that  bwpov,  'gift', 
is  a  thing  '  handed  '  or  a  buona  niuno,  and  b'lbapi  the  physical  act  of  '  hand- 
ing '  or  '  moving  the  hand',  rather  than  the  moral  act  of  ' granting',  a  use 
which  survives  in  many  poetical  phrases:  e.g.  Eur.  Her.  1402  5t5ou  ^e'/w;* 
ai)v  xupa. — Prof.  Ridgeway  in  Anihropoloyical  Eamys  prtJiented  to  E.  B. 
Tylor,  p.  295  If.,  has  argued  very  forcibly  that  the  Dorians  were  not  North- 
men, but  dark-Thracians  or  lllyrians,  with  matriarchal  and  *  Pelasgian 
habits. 
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know  is  really  tlieir  language.^     They  seem  to  have  been,  to 
a  preponderant  extent,  tall   and   fair,   warlike,   uncivilized. 
Authorities  differ  about  the  shape  of  their  heads.     They 
\Noi-shipped  a  patriarchal  God  whose  name  was  Zeus.-    They 
used,  m  the  later  streams  of  invasion  at  any  rate,  iron  weapons, 
and   round   metal  shields,   and   fastened   their  cloaks   with 
'  libulae  '  or  safety-pins.     The  description  of  the  Tliracians 
given  by  Herodotus  in  his  hfth  book  would  probably  have  been 
true  some  six  centuries  earlier  of  all  these  invading  Northerners. 
Professor  Ridgeway,  who  has  helped  so  greatly  our  under- 
«tancUng  of  the  two  elements  in  early  Greek  life,  has  rather 
unfortunately  over-simplilied  his  statement  of  the  case  by 
speaking  as  if  there  were  one  homogeneous  invading  race,  and 
one   homogeneous   race   of  aboriginals.     He   operates  'uith 
•Afhaeans'   from   the   north,   and  aborighial    '  Pelasgians '. 
The  terminology  is  convenient,  but  perhaps  dangerously  con- 
venient, since  neither  part  of  the  antithesis  is  really  simple. 

Pii^t,  for  the  Pelasgians.3  The  Pelasgi  seem  to  have  been 
a  dehmte  set  of  tribes,  >\ith  northern  affinities,  ^^hom  we 
luid  hi-st  in  places  like  Dodona,  the  Hellespont,  and  Pelas- 

I'lhc  uH,o>Uo  V.OW  is  urhuld   by  Proi.  K.dgcway,  that  the  Achaean 

icia>^iau>.     ihiulyA.jc  oj  (Jnect,  pp.  043  H. )     There  may  have  been  much 
more  uon-Greek-.peakiu,  peasantry  in  Ueecc  than  our\can  y  eTidTn" 
derived  eutnely  iroui  the  liUrati,  suggests.  ^  eMclcncc, 

^  Perhaps  even  this  is  doubtful ;   we  must  wait  tor  Mr.  A.  B  Cook's  forth 
comrng  book  on  Zac..     But  the  name  Zeus  at  any  rate  is  ^N^n  nof  H  U^^^^^ 

owcver,  the  evidence  is  pretty  clear  that  there'was  an  ^::^^Z 

and  has  picked  up  many  strange  non-AtL^anlunbur  ^''  ^"^^•^^•^"'' 

I.odoaa,n.33(t^r^;;,H      ,^^^^^i^^^^  ^"^--^   - 

UpparenUy),  and  later  .     er.  :    n^U:^:!^^:^  ^'bCI;^  t^" 
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giotis,  then,  as  they  move  under  pressure  from  above,  in  various 

parts  of  Greece  ;  in  Crete,  in  Argos,  in  Attica,  especially  and 

l)ermauently  in  the  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  where  t\\  o 

inscriptions  in  a  non-Greek  language  have  been  discovered, 

and  still  await  interpretation.     They  called  their  citadels 

*  Larisa  '.    From  their  towers,  or  '  Tyrseis  ',  they  sometimes 

had  the  name  Tyrseni.    But  whether  they  had  any  comiexion 

with  that  maritime  people  in  Western  Italy  who  were  called 

by  themselves  Rasna,  by  others  Tursci  or  Etrusci,  by  the 

Greeks  themselves   '  Tyrseni ',  that  is  a  point  on  which  I 

venture  no  opinion.^     Clearly  the  name  of  this  particular 

tribe  is  not  strictly  suitable  for  denoting  the  pre-Hellenic 

races  in  general.    The  Pelasgi  were  iMobably  at  one  time  the 

most  formidable  enemies  of  the  aboriginal  races.     Yet  the 

convention  may  as  well  stand,  until  we  can  find  a  better. 

It  seems  that  the  Pelasgi  were,  at  some  very  early  time, 

before  the  arrival  of  the  '  Achaeans  '  upon  the  scene,  a  very 

dominant  or  conspicuous  jx'ople.     And  the  name  Pelasgian 

>Nas  in  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  modern  times,  applied  freely 

as  a  general  term  to  denote  the  whole  pre-Achaean  period 

and  the  races  then  inhabiting  Greece.*^ 

This  is  a  perfectly  normal  phenomenon  in  the  liistory  of 
race-names.3  AH  Euiopeans  to  the  Saracens  used  to  be 
'  Franks  '  ;  all  Greeks  to  the  Asiatics  were  '  sons  of  Yawan  '  ; 
just  as  in  Italy  they  were  '  Graeci  '  from  the  name  of  a  certain 

*  The  non-(Jroek  epitaph  discovered  at  Lemnos  in  ISSo  seems  certainly 
to  be  in  Etruacan  or  a  kindred  dialect.  It  is  included  in  the  C'ur//Wtf  Inner. 
Etru^c.  {See  Conway  in  Encycl.  B.tt.,  11th  ed.,  ix.  800  b,  and  .Skutsch  in 
Pauly-Wissowa  on  Etru^ikicfche  Uprache.  l^ut  of  course  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  tliis  language  was  native  Pelasgian;  it  may  be  due  to  an 
Etruscan  settlement.  It  would  be  rather  paradoxical,  when  the  word 
*  l*elasgian "  is  used  freely  as  =  '  i>re-Hellenic  ',  if  the  real  Pelasgians  were 
completely  alien  iinaders,  >vhile  tiic  pre-Hellenic  -n/A -speaking  people  and 
their  great  antithesis,  the  northerners,  were  both  Indo-European.  JSee  note 
on  following  i)age. 

*  Thucydides  says  as  much,  i.  3. 

»  '  Again,  though  both  Wessex  and  Mercia  were  bigger  than  the  kingdom 
of  the  Anglos,  and  England  was  unified  under  the  headship  of  \Ve:.scx,  yet 
the  country  as  a  whole  took  its  name  from  the  province  which  lay  nearcbt 
the  countries  opi>o>ite.'     J.  W  .  M. 
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Ej^irot  tribe  which  >\a8  much  in  touch  with  8outh  Italy  ; 
in  Greece  itself  tliey  Mere  'Hellenes'  Irom  the  name  of  a 
dominant  tribe  in  South  Thessaly.  It  is  safe  to  use  Pela^sgian 
in  the  two  senses  if  we  carefully  avoid  confusing  them. 

The  little  that  we  can  make  out  about  the  race  affinities 
of  the  real  aborigines  is  based  chiefly  on  the  names  of  the 
places  which  they  inhabited.     All  over  Greece  we  find  the 
towns,  mountains,  rivers,  and,  curiously  enough,  the  flowers, 
called  by  non-Greek  names.     Names  like  Larisa,  CWinthos, 
Zakynthos,  Hyakinthos,  Olympos,  i&sbe,  Narkissos,  are  no 
more  Greek  than  Connecticut  and  Poughkeepsie  or  Alabama 
are  English,  or  Morbihan  and  Landes  are  French.     And  an 
examination  of  these  non-Greek  place-names,  as  carried  out 
with  great  ability  by  Kretschmer  and  Fick,  leads  to  a  result 
uhich  is  on  general  grounds  satisfactory.     There  is  a  great 
system  of  place-names  in  a  language  still  unknown  to  us, 
which  reaches  across  the  mainland  of  Greece,  the  islands  of 
the  Aegean,  and  practically  the  whole  immense  peninsula 
of  Asia  Minor:     a  language  which  is    clearly  not  Semitic, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  most  scholars  not  Aryan  either,  and 
uliich    must    therefore    have    belonged    to    that    pre-Se'mitic 
l)opulation  of  Asia  Minor,  of  which  the  most  distinguished 
group  is  the  Hittite.i       Antliropologists  and   measurers  of 

,/  *^.P«^ia»y  I'iek,  Vonjntchi.ch  Ort.nmmn  (lOOo)  and  Ilattideu  and 
Vanuhur  m  Gmr^e«/a«</  (liKKS),  mumiiiatmg  books:  al«o  Kret.scl.mer, 
OMte  der  Gnech,.chen  SpracJu  (I8UG).     Conway,  liowever,  ar^es  that 

us  language-ciuite  di.stmct  from  Etmscan-Pela.gian-wa^  lado- European, 
though  of  cour.e  not  Greek.  (B.  S.  A.,  viii.  pp.  V2o  ff..  x.  pp.  115  ff.TX 
.star  s  fron»  the  three  .hort  inscriptions  found  at  Praesus,  a^own  said  to  bl 

Eteocretan  ,  m  the  east  of  the  island.     They  are  comparatively  late  saec 

to  Venttic  and  Usco-lmbnan.  Conway  takes  this  language  a.s  =  Eteo- 
Cretan  and  Eteocretan  as  =  Mmoan.  For  an  historical  cdticism  of  "s 
view  see  Burrows,  Crete,  pp.  151  tf. 

It  is  rash  to  decide  till  we  know  more  of  the  Hittite  language  which 
may  now  soon  occur.  H.  Winckler's  excavations  during  iWti  fnd  J^T 
at  Boghaz-Kol  in  Cappadocia  have  resulted  in  :  (l)a  prto  ^at  Bogh'fz 
Koi  was  the  capital  of  the  Hittite  kingdom  ;  (2)  the  discovery  of  the  s tat" 
archues,  consistmg  of  many  large  complete  tablets  and  oZo^Z. 
inentary  onos-oorrespondcncc  from  Hittite  vassals  and  from  eJ^T  Tff. 
eurUest  are  of  the  same  date  a.  the  Tel-el-Amarnattte"   a^i^^ontat 
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.    skulls  tell  us  that  there  were  in  the  Aegean  lands  before 
any  Northerners  arrived  on  the  scene  two  distinct  races— 
a  dark  long-headed  Aegean  race  w^ith  littoral  habits,  never 
going   far   from   the   sea;    and   another   dark   short-skulled 
Armenoid  race,  inhabiting  the  highlands  on  both  sides.    How 
far  these  races   were  conscious  of  their  respective  unities, 
how   far  the  ruhng  Minoans  were  racially  distinct  from  the 
surrounding  peoples,   are  questions  which  we  need  not  at 
present  face.     The  Aegean  world  was  certainly  divided  into 
many  little  tribes  and  conununities,  which  no  doubt  fought 
and  hateil  one  another  as  gladly  as  so  many  Celtic  clans. 
But   the  i-emains  show   that,  generally  speaking,  they  were 
homogeneous  in  culture.     And  we  shall,  with  this  apology, 
sjK^ak  of  them  in  future  under  one  name  as  pre-Hellcnic  or 
Aegean.^ 

And  opposed  to  these  aboriginal  or  quasi -aboriginal  races 
stand   the   invaders   from   the  north,    Professor   Ridgeway's 
Achaeans'.     The  case  is  exactly  similar.     The  Achaeans 
formed  one  of  the  many  immigrant  tribes  ;    but  the  name 
spread  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  tribe  and  was  used  by  the 
Aegean   peoples   to   denote   the   northern   races   in  general. 
In  Homer  it  seems  to  include  all  the  warriors,  of  whatever 
blood,  who  have  fallen  under  the  lead  of  the  northern  chief- 
tains.    But    we   should   not   forget   that   there   were   many 
branches  of  the  invasion.    From  the  forests  of  Central  Europe, 
guided  by  the  valleys  and  mountain  passes  towards  Dodona 
and  towards  Thessaly,  came  divers  Achaeans  and  Hellenes  ; 
notes  for  the  Awsyro- Babylonian  version  of  the  treaty  l>etween  Rameses  11 
and  the  Hittite  king,  Chetaser.     The  writing  is  cuneiform,  but  the  language 
in  many  cases  Hittite.     As  Babylonian  ideograms  and  determinatives  are 
freely  used,  deciplierment  is  hoped  for.    (It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Jensen, 
Htn^ter  nnd  Armenier  (1898),  took  Hittite  to  be  an  Indo-European  language 
and  theprototyiH)  of  Armenian.)     See  the  note  in  O.  Weber,  Die  Literatnr  der 
Bahyhnier  und  A-xs^rier  (Erganzungsband  ii  of  Der  Alte  Orknt),  p.   275. 
[Sec  now  Hogarth's  lonin  and  his  article  HiTTiTESin  Encycl  Brit.  11  :  Ilso 
Ciarstangs  Lmd  of  tfu  ///////re.  (1!U0).J 

'  The  <iucstioii  of  Semitic  and  Egyptian  infiucnco  or  settlement  amon- 
these  al>origines  can  Ik-  loft  aside  :  n.,  whole  nation  came  in  from  the  south 
or  east  as  there  did  from  the  north. 
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more  to  the  east  came  tribes  of  the  same  blood,  afterwards 
called  Macedonian  and  Thracian.^     One  of  these  Thracian 
tribes,  the  Bhryges,  crossed  into  Asia,  like  the  Cimmerii  and 
the  Gauls  after  them,  and  drove  a  wedge  of  northern  and 
Indo-Germanic   population   into    the    midst   of   the   native 
'Hittites'.     If  any  one  is  inclined  to  over-simplify  his  con- 
ception of  these  racial  movements,  he  miglit  find  a  useful 
warning  in  a  study  of  Phrygia,  or  of  one  part  of  Phrygia,  the 
Troad.    If  we  take  the  various  invaders  of  the  Troad  in  early 
Greek  times,  we  lind  first  the  '  Phryges  '  or  '  Bryges  '  :  their 
name  seems  to  have  kept  the  old  Indo-Germanic  hh  which 
the  Greeks  could  not  pronounce.    Also  the  Troes  or  Trojans  ; 
also  a  branch  of  the  Paiones,  who  gave  their  name  to  a  part 
of  Northern  Macedonia  ;    further,  some  northern  neighbours 
of  the  Paiones,  the  Dardanoi,  led  by  a  royal  tribe  called 
Aeneadae  ;  some  of  their  southern  neighbours,  the  Mygdones  ; 
a  tribe  which  disappeared  early,  called  Phorkyntes  or  Bere- 
kyntes;    some   Thracians,   not   further  specified,   from   the 
Chersonnese  ;   and  lastly  the  Trares.    Those  are  the  northern 
invaders  only.     The  races  already  settled  in  the  land  seem 
to  have  included  a  main  body  of  Leleges,  a  race  generally 
known  as  aboriginal  further  south,  in  Caria  ;    some  Pelasgi, 
^^ho  had  probabl\-  come  from  Thrace  ;   Gergithes  and  Teucri! 
the  latter  being  perhaps  a  royal  in\)Q  ;    and,  if  we  are  to 
Ijelieve  the  Iliad,  Lycians  and  Ciliciaus  as  well.     And  how 
many  other  tribes  may  there  have  been,  whose  names  are  not 
preserved  to  us  V   That  is  the  sort  of  complex  of  races  which 
existed  in  one  small  piece  of  territorv. 

And  meantime,  further  to  the  w-est  of  Greece,  came  the 
pressuie  of  other  and  more  barbarous  peoples,  called  by  the 
general  name  of  lllyrians,  who  eventually  occupied  the  re"gions 
of  Albania  and  Epirus,  and  resisted  Greek  civilization  till 
long  after  classical  times. 

»  O.  Hoffraaan,  Die  Makedonu,,  ihre  l<p,arhc  ami  ihr  VolMum  (1900). 
cc|nf.rms  Krot.ohmcr's  results.  The  language  is  a  dialect  of  (ireek,  akin  to 
rhcssahan.  but  inlluonccd  by  '  non-CIreok '  l>l.rvgo-Tluacian  and  lllvrian. 
Iho  chief  mark  ,..  of  cour.e.  Mae.  /*  ,  5  for  (;reek  ^  x  e.  The  .a.ten;  wi„« 
of  the  Migrations  socim  to  have  been  the  earlier. 
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But,  to  get  rid  of  these  names  and  come  closer  to  reality, 
^^llat  aie  u e  to  conceive  these  invasions  to  have  been  like  ^ 
Very  different,   I  think,   in  different  circumstances.     It  is 
almost  a  rule  in  history,  that  before  anv  definite  invasion  of 
a  new  temtory  there  is  a  long  period  of  peaceful  penetration. 
The  whole  process  of  the  northern  migrations  nmst  cover 
a  period  of  many  centuries.    In  the  begiimings  it  is  not  an 
army  that  comes  to  invade.    It  is  some  a<iventurers  or  traders 
who  come  and  settle  :   some  mercenaries  who  are  invited  in. 
Or  again,  it  is  a  few  families  who  move  a  little  furthei-  up 
a  mountain,  or  a  little  on  the  other  side  of  a  pass,  breaking 
up  new  land  where  it  happens  to  l>e  unoccupied.    For  a  great 
part  of  the  process,  on  the  mainland  at  least,  these  may 
have  l)een  the  normal  modes  of  advance  :    on  the  one  hand, 
a  gradual  increase  of  northern  soldiers  and  northern  officer^ 
m  the  armies  of  the  Aegean  powers  ;    on  the  other,  a  slight 
change  in  the  possession  of  farms  and  pasture  grounds,  in 
^^hich  the  stronger  race  steadily  got  more  and  the  weaker 
less.    But  violence  certainly  came  in,  and  in  the  later  stages 
the  very  extreme  of  violence.    While  there  was  room  for  both 
races  there  was  perhaps  little  or  no  fighting.     But  a  time 
al\Na\'s  came  ^^'hen  there  was  no  room.    Of  that  later. 

One  thing  seems  clear.  While  the  great  masses  of  the 
various  northern  i^eoples  ^^ere  steadily  pushing  downwards 
on  the  mainland,  small  bodies  of  chiefs  or  adventurers  seem 
to  have  gone  forth  into  the  Aegean  region  to  carve  out  for 
themselves  little  empires  or  lives  of  romance.  They  XNere 
'invited  in',  as  Thucydides  puts  it  (i.  3),  as  allies  Jr  mer- 
cenaries or  comhttieri  in  the  various  cities.  And,  like  other 
condottieri,  they  had  a  ^^ay  of  marrying  native  princesses  and 
occupying  vacant  thrones.^  It  is  just  what  the  Xormans  did 
III  their  time.    About  the  ^ear  1035  Robert  Guiscard  set  out 

'As  we  shall  see  later,  there  is  ground  for  nuspecting  that  descent  in 
these  communities  went  by  the  female  side,  so  that  to  marry  the  <,uceii 
or  prmeess  was  the  normal  way  of  becoming  a  king.  Ho  Xuthus  =  Crcusa, 
Jodipus  =.  Jocasta,  Pelops  _  Hippodamcia,  Menclaus  and  Agamemnon  ^ 
the  daughters  of  the  native  king  Tyndareus.  &e.  «.  the  numerous  instances 
in  J* razor,  Kinyship,  chap.  viii. 
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from  Normandy,  so  Uibbon  tells  us,  as  a  pilgrim,  with  only  one 
companion.  He  went  south,  and  ended  by  becoming  King  of 
Calabria.  *  Ijider  his  conunand  the  peasants  of  Calabria 
assumed  the  character  and  the  name  of  Normans.'  Just  so 
Agamemnon's  followers  a.ssumed  the  character  and  the  name 
of  Achaeans.^  Jn  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  a.  d.  you 
could  find  little  bands  of  the  Northmen  established  at  various 
points  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  kings  and  nobles  among  an 
inferior  population.  '  The  gradual  association,  incorporation, 
or  alliance  of  the  Scandinavians  with  the  nations  thev  came 
to  plunder  or  destroy  is  perhaps  the  most  decisive  fact  in  the 
story  of  the  Christian  Middle  Ages,  and  affords  a  basis  or 
starting-point  for  every  subseciuent  development.'  So  writes 
Professor  Beazley  of  the  mediaeval  Normans.-  And  just  the 
same  might  be  said  of  these  other  invading  Northmen  in  Greece 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  Just  so  it  seems  to  have  Ijeen  in  the  tliixteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  B.C.  with  these  other  invading 
Northmen. 

The  great  citadel  of  Troy  had  a  northern  king,  a  Phrygian. 
Similarly  in  all  the  other  centres  of  Aegean  power  we  seem  to 
find  Northmen  ruling.  Minos  indeed  was  aboriginal,  and  even 
divine  :  but  the  tradition  makes  him  first  into  a  '  friend  ',  then 
into  a  son,  of  the  Achaean  Zeus  »  ;  and  Idomeneus,  the  Cretan 
chief  of  the  Iliad,  is  clearly  counted  among  the  Achaeans. 
Mycenae  and  Corinth  are  under  the  Achaean  Agamenmon. 
He  is  the  very  tyi^e  and  king  of  the  Achaeans  :  but  it  is 
interesting  to   notice  that   his  family   tree  is  derived  from 

'  (Jibbon.  cap.  Ivi.  Tlieie  is  a  good  account  of  these  sons  of  Taucrcd  in 
lAmolms.  Vommait  ia  Roak  crit  h  Type  Social  ii.  pp.  313  ff.  Ju.st  ho  with 
tho  Donans:  Uahcarnas.sus  was  founded  l>y  '  lonians  from  Trozen '  with 
Dormn  leaders.  It  counts  as  Dorian.  Hdt.  vii.  W.  .Strabo.  p.  (}o3.  &c 
So,  too,  Tarcntum:  lapa.ra^l  an^.^aav  ^.Iv  Aa«*5a,;xJ..«  (IVrioikoi  and 
larthenioi)  -oiKiary^,  h\  iy^y.jo  linapridrr),  ^dXayOc,  l»aus.  x.  |o  H  The 
dialect  IS  Achaean  =  Perioikian,  but  tlic  colony  is  called  '  lA.rian\  So 
the  ^I'artan  army  at  Thermopylae,  300  Spartans  in  o,iAK)  odd,  besides 
Helots.     Mcistcr.  Dftnr  KH({  Arhthr,  p. '>-2  ff, 

-  Daun  of  Modern  Oeoyrajjht/,  pt.  ii,  chap.  i. 

'^  See  above,  p.  y,i. 
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Phrvfiria.i  Tf  this  is  right,  Agamemnon  belonged  to  those 
same  Northmen  who  had  come  eastward  by  way  of  Thraoe 
to  occupy  Troy  :  and  when  he  led  an  army  against  Priam 
he  fought  in  a  specially  close  sense  against  his  own  kindred. 

The  later  Greek  imagination  liked  to  think  of  Troy  as  an 
.\siatic  city,  and  to  make  the  Trojan  War  a  ty^e  of  the  age-long 
struggle  of  West  and  East,  Aryan  and  Semite.  There  are  abun- 
dant symptoms  of  this  tendency  in  the  Iliad  (e.g.  <I>  88,  X  48). 
But  it  is  clear  in  the  earliest  records  that  the  Trojan  chiefs 
are  of  the  .same  race  as  the  Achaeans.  There  is  no  difference 
of  language.  The  difference  of  language  comes  in  between  the 
Trojans  and  their  own  allies,  the  '  Carians  with  barbarous 
tongue  '  and  the  various  peoples  in  whom  '  there  was  not  one 
language  nor  one  voice  '.2  Their  mode  of  fighting  is  exactly 
the  Siime  as  that  of  the  Achaeans.  Their  gods  are  the  same. 
Nay,  if  we  examine  carefully  into  that  question  the  result  is 
rather  curious.  According  to  Homer,  a  typical  Achaean  oath 
is  by  the  trinity,  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  Athena.^    And  this  trinitv 

* 

'  Pelops  is  nearly  always  a  Phrygian  (Soph.  Ajar,  1292  ;  Hdt.  vii.  8  and 
1 1  :  Bacohylides,  vii.  .^S,  Ac).  Pindar  says  a  Lydian  {Of.  i.  24,  ix.  9).  After- 
wards tho  idea'^  are  confused,  and  he  is  merely  Asiatic.  (So  Thuc.  i.  0.) 
Observe  tliat  his  alleged  ancestor,  Tantalus,  was  not  originally  a  son  of 
Zeus,  but  an  ^pifTTris  like  Minos  ;  i.e.  not  an  Achaean,  but  a  native  prince, 
and  Agamemnon's  descent  from  him  a  fiction  (Eur.  Or.  9 ;  Pind.  01.  I  43. 
&o.).  Tantalus  also  appears  as  the  first  husband  of  Clytemnestra.  slain 
by  Agamemnon  (Eur.  Iph.  Aul.  II.V)).  His  being  non-Achaean  explains 
\v%  Zeus  sends  him  to  Tartaros  with  Sisyphus,  Salmoneus,  Tityos,  Ixion. 
(See  J.  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena,  pp.  330  ff.)  Hence  I  do  not  press  the 
connexion  of  Tantalus  with  Hus,  as  meaning  that  the  Pelopidae  actually 
came  from  Troy. 
'  B  867,  A  437. 

*  The  trinity  does  not  occur  outside  Homer  ;  it  possibly  represents  some 
federation  of  Achaean  tribes,  but  it  may  also  have  an  inner  cohesion  of  its 
own.  On  Zeus  see  note  on  p.  ()2.  Athena  is  on  one  side  merely  the  Athenaia 
icor^  (see  p.  97),  on  another,  as  Pallas,  she  is  the  jxiUadion,  or  divine  thunder- 
shield  which  falls  from  heaven;  as  such  she  is  a  '  daughter*,  almo»*t  a  mere 
attribute,  of  the  Thunderer.  Ai>ollo  has  some  aboriginal  characteristics, 
e.  (?.  he  is  a  stranger  to  the  other  Olympians,  who  fly  l^fore  him,  in  the 
Homeric  hymn.  As  a  Sun-god  (I  have  lived  to  see  this  old  view,  which  is 
based  on  firm  ancient  authority,  re-emerge  from  the  depths  of  unfashionable- 
ness)  he  is  closely  associated  with  the  Sky-god,  Zeus.  See  J.  E.  Harrison, 
Prolegomerm,  p.  461  f. ;  Wilamowitz,  'Apollo'  (Oxford,  1908);  and  in  Hermes, 
1903,  p.  513.     Also  Th.  Reinach,  Itanos  et  Vinventio  scv.ti,  Rev.  de  Vhistoire 
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in  the  Homeric  poems  must  have  )>een  originally  on  the  side 
of  Troy  !  Apollo  fights  openly  for  the  Trojans.  Zeus  is  con- 
stantly protecting  them,  jmtting  off  their  evil  day,  and 
rebuking  their  enemies.  Athena  indeed  appears  in  our  present 
Iliad  as  the  enemy  of  Troy.  Yet  it  is  to  her  that  the  Trojans 
especially  pray.  She  is  the  patroness  of  their  city,  she  the 
regular  Achaean  '  City-holder  '  :  and  it  is  ^\hen  the  Palladion, 
or  image  of  the  protecting  Athena,  is  stolen  away,  that  Troy 
eventually  can  be  taken.  In  Euripides'  Trojan  Women,  one 
may  add,  the  treachery  of  Athena  in  turning  against  her  own 
city  is  one  of  the  main  notes  of  the  drama. 

One  great  city,  as  we  saw  above,  did  not  accept  Achaean 
rulers.  In  Thebes  the  C'admeans,  whoever  they  may  have 
»)een,  held  out  to  the  end.  The  war  of  The  Seven  lias  a 
different  look  from  the  ordinary  wars  of  one  Achaean  band 
against  another.  The  Minvai  in  Orchomenos  were  dest roved 
more  easily.  Thebes  seems  to  have  remained  like  an  island 
in  the  Hood  of  Achaean  invaders.  She  had  them  to  the  north 
of  her  in  Thessaly  and  Phthia,  to  the  west  in  Phocis  and 
Aetolia,  to  the  east  (probably)  in  P:uboea,  to  the  south-west 
in  Argos.  And,  if  wc  are  to  believe  tradition,  it  was  from 
this  farthest  southern  point  that  they  turned,  detcnnined 
to  tolerate  no  more  the  great  fortress  of  the  alien  race. 

But  in  the  main,  if  wc  trv'  to  conceive  the  Aegean  in,  say, 
the  thirteenth  centuiy  B.C.,  we  must  think  of  the  ancient  seats 
of  power  as  generally  standing,  but  at  each  palace  a  northern 
chief  established  as  king  ^^  ith  a  band  of  northern  followers 
about  him.  Their  power  ^^as  based  partly  on  sheer  plunder, 
])artly  on  the  taxes  yielded  by  a  constantly  decreasing  trade. 
It  was  an  unstable  conditicm.  Some  northern  Agamemnon 
might  sit  at  Mycenae,  a  northern  Idomeneus  at  Cnossos. 
They  might  have  imbibed  a  fair  amount  of  civilization. 
They  were  perhaps  good  rulei-s.     Xo  one  could  doubt  their 

de.  religions,  1900,  p.  331.  The  parallel  between  the  patriarchal  Zeus  in 
Creooe  and  Othin  in  Scandinavia  is  very  striking  :  invading  gods  accepted 
as  supreme  by  the  native  populations  and  imperfectlv  assimilated  to  the  old 
system  of  go<ls.     See  Chadwick,  CuU  of  Othin. 
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valour.  But  too  many  of  their  own  kinsmen  were  prowling  the 
adjacent  world.    It  was  only  by  memoiy  that  they  knew  the 

Riches  that  Ilion  held,  the  walled  and  beautiful  city, 
Of  old  in  the  passing  of  peace,  ere  came  the  sons  of  Achaia. 

Fewer  and  fewer  caravans  of  laden  mules  plodded  up  the  stone 
ways  of  the  Argive  mountains.  Fewer  and  fewer  fleets  of 
trading  boats  came  to  pay  toll  in  the  harbours  of  Southern 
Crete. 

In  this  state  of  weak  equilibrium  there  came  further  shocks 
from  the  north-west.  Other  tribes  pressed  down  on  the  main- 
land, through  Thessaly  down  to  Aetolia,  over  from  Aetolia 
to  Boeotia,  to  the  north  of  the  Peloponnese,  to  Elis  :  by  sea 
came  the  most  dangerous  of  all  enemies,  hordes  of  dispossessed 
men,  who  must  plunder  and  slay,  or  else  die.  It  was  possibly 
with  some  view  of  saving  his  dynasty  and  consolidating  the 
various  bodies  of  chiefs  who  would  otherwise  be  troubling 
him,  that  the  Agamemnon  of  the  time  gathered  his  expedition 
of  '  all  Achaeans  '  against  Troy,  and  won— if  he  did  win  it— 
his  more  than  Pyrrhic  victory.  Troy  indeed  fell,  but  all 
Achaean  Greece  fell  with  it.  A  storm,  says  the  tradition, 
scattered  the  returning  kings  over  the  face  of  the  deep, 
Some  came  home  to  die,  some  were  lost,  some  settled  in  strange 
lands.  But  for  certain  their  glory  was  gone,  their  palaces 
shaken,  and  the  names  of  their  sons  are  blotted  out  from 
the  page  of  history.  Those  old  northern  cliiefs  had  among 
them  a  peculiar  title  of  honour,  -nroXi-nopOos,  '  Sacker  of 
Cities'.  And  well  did  they  deserve  the  name.  At  first, 
though  they  sacked  a  city,  they  could  in  a  way  rebuild  it 
or  have  it  rebuilt.  They  assimilated  enough  of  Aegean 
civilization  at  least  to  live  in  the  castles  of  those  whom  thev 
conquered.  But  the  same  thing  occurred  here  as  in  Rome 
afterwards.  As  the  ruder  hordes  and  the  vaster  numbers 
pressed  down  ;  as  the  pre-Greek  raees  had  sunk  in  numbers 
and  in  discouragement ;  there  came  at  last  tribes  who  could 
destroy  but  not  build  nor  even  keep,  '  sackers-of-cities ' 
who  burned  and  shattered,  and  then  could  make  no  more 
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of  their  cuni|Ut'st  than  to  live  huddled  in  \\ar-]>arties  among 
the  ruins. 

One    nuist    probably   roneeive   t\\o   different    processes   of 
migration,   by  land  and   by  sea   resi)ectively.     By  land,  a 
whole  tribe  or  nation  tended  to  push  on.  carrying  with  it  its 
women,  its  normal  possessions,  its  floeks  and  herds.    Though 
even  on  land  there  were  manv  varieties  in  the  intensitv  of 
the  struggle.     In  Boeotia.  for  instance,  the  iimtjuering  race, 
pushing  over  from  tlie  west,  seems  to  have  settled  without 
much  massacre  and  \\ithout  anv  formal  enslavement  of  the 
resident  population.    One  result  of  this  comparative  clemency 
\\as   a    subseipient    harshness.      The    oligarchies    in   Boeotia 
continued   through   several   centuries   peculiarly   severe   and 
illiberal.      The  subject  race  had  been  admitted  to  something 
so  nearly  approaching  cipiality.  that  it  needed — in  the  judge- 
ment   of    it<    masters — continual    thrashini:.       In    most    of 
Thessaly.  in  Argos.  Corinth.  Sparta,  the  natives  were  reduced  to 
varying  degrees  of  .<laveiy.    They  became,  like  the  Gibeonites. 
hewers  of  wo(xl  and  drawers  of  water  :    like  the  Messenians.i 
they  'walked  as as.ses  walk,  weitrhed dow n  with  heavv burdens". 
In  Attica  the  invaders  seem  to  have  been  few  and  weak. 
They  merely  merged  witli  the  old  ])opulation.     One  cannot 
even  discern  a  definite  ruling  class.     It  is  a  fact  worth  noting 
by  those  who  >tudy  ipiestions  of  race,  that  among  both  the 
(Greeks  and   the   Hebrews  the  most   prominent   and  charac- 
teristic part    of  the  nation  was  also  the  part  most  largely 
mixed  with  the  race  of  the  despised  aborigines.     The  tribe 
of  Judah   had  the  largest   Canaanite  element .^     As  for  the 
Athenian>.  they  alway>  claim  to  be  children  of  the  soil,  and 
Herodotus  actually  goe^  >o  far  as  to  describe  them  as  'not 
(ireek  but  Pela>gian  '. 

But  wliat  of  the  migrations  by  sea  •;    The  centre  of  Greece 
is  really  not  Athens  nor  Sparta  nor  any  «.tate  of  the  mainland. 

*  Tyrtarii-  o. 

^  See  e.  2  Driver  on  «;en.  xxxviii :   f'heyne  «l*o  remark*  on  Edomite  and 
-North  Arabian  elements  in  Judah.  Knr  Bill.  <.  v. 
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Tlie  real  centre  is  the  Aegean  ;  and  the  migrations  by  sea  are 
both  more  characteristic  and  for  after  history.  I  venture  to 
suggest,  more  important.  When  a  tribe  moved  by  land  it 
took  mo.st  of  its  belongings  with  it.  When  it  had  to  cross 
the  sea  a  possession  must  needs  be  very  precious  indeed 
before  it  could  be  allowed  room  in  those  small  boats.  Of 
course  there  are  cases  where  a  deliberate  invasion  is  planned, 
as  the  Saxons,  for  instance,  planned  their  invasion  of  Britain. 
The  fighting  men  go  first  and  secure  a  foothold  ;  the  rest 
of  the  nation  can  follow  when  things  are  safe.  In  historical 
times,  when  the  Athenians  left  Attica  before  the  advance  of 
the  Persian  army,  they  took  their  wives  and  even  their  herds 
across  the  narrow  waters  to  Salamis  and  Aegina.  When 
the  Phocaeans  deserted  their  citv  and  fled  to  the  west,  thev 

ft  V 

seem  to  have  begun  by  taking  their  womankind  at  least 
as  far  as  Chios,  where  they  might  hope  to  find  a  breathing 
place. ^  But  these  were  more  organized  or  at  least  less  helpless 
peoples  :  the  movement  was  well  thought  out  beforehand, 
and  there  was  friendly  land  near.  In  the  earlier  migrations 
of  the  Dark  Age  a  tribe,  or  mass  of  people,  seldom  took  to 
the  sea  till  driven  by  the  fear  of  death.  That  was  no  time 
to  think  of  taking  women  or  herds.  You  might  desire  greatly 
to  take  your  young  wife — or  your  old  wife,  for  that  matter  ; 
but  you  would  scarcely  dare  to  make  such  a  proposal  to  the 
hungry  fighters  about  you.  You  might  wish  to  take  your 
little  boy.  But  would  the  rest  of  us.  think  you.  choose  to 
l)e  encumbered  with  another  coiLsumer  of  bread  who  could 
never  help  in  a  fight,  who  might  delay  us  in  charging  or  flying, 
miglit  crj'  from  the  pain  of  hunger  or  fatigue  and  betray  us 
all  ?  Xo.  leave  him  on  the  beach,  and  come  !  Put  some 
mark  on  him.  Probably  some  one  will  make  him  a  slave, 
and  then,  with  good  luck,  you  may  some  day  knock  up 
against  him  and  pay  his  ram^om. 

Wien  we  are  off  on  the  sea.  what  is  the  prospect  before 
us  ?     We  have  some  provisions,  though  no  water.     Instead, 

'  Hdt.  i.  165.     a.  the  career  of  Dion\-«^iu<  of  PhoraeA  as  a  pirate,  vi.  17  ; 
of  the  Saraian*.  vi.  22  ff. 
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we  take  guides  who  know  wliero  there  are  springs  near  the 
sea-shore  in  divers  islands  and  unfrequented  promontories. 
We  can  move  by  night  and  hide  in  caves  during  the  day. 
The  guide  probably  know  s  places  where  cattle  may,  with  some 
risk,  be  raided.  Better  still,  he  knows  of  some  villages  that 
have  been  lately  attacked  by  other  pirates,  where  the  men 
are  still  weak  with  their  wounds.  Not  all  their  flocks  have 
been  killed.  We  might  well  take  the  rest.  If  we  stay  at 
sea,  we  die  of  thirst.  If  we  are  seen  landing,  we  are  for  certain 
massacred  by  any  human  beings  who  find  us.  Pirfvcy  on 
the  high  seas  will  not  keep  us  alive.  In  the  good  old  days, 
when  the  Northmen  first  came,  pirates  could  live  like  fighting- 
cocks  and  be  buried  like  princes.  But  the  business  has  been 
spoiled.  There  are  too  many  men  like  oui-selves,  and  too 
few  ships  with  anytliing  on  them  to  steal.  If  we  go  back  to 
our  old  home,  the  invadei-s  have  by  this  time  got  our  women 
as  slaves,  and  w  ill  either  kill  us  or  sell  us  in  foreign  countries. 
Is  theie  anywhere  an  island  to  seize  ?  There  are  many  little 
desert  rocks  all  studded  over  the  Aegean,  where  doubtless 
we  have  rested  often  enough  when  the  constrained  position 
of  sitting  everlastingly  at  the  oars  has  been  too  much  for 
us  ;  rested  and  staned,  and  some  of  us  gone  mad  with  thirst 
under  that  hot  sun.  A  waterless  rock  will  be  no  use.  Can 
we  seize  some  inhabited  island  ?  Alone  we  are  too  weak  ; 
but  what  if  we  combined  w ith  some  other  outlaws  ?  There 
are  some  outcast  C'arians  in  like  plight  with  oui-selves  in  one 
of  the  desert  caves  neai-.  In  our  normal  life  we  would  not 
touch  a  Carian.  Their  weapons  are  no  gentleman's  weapons. 
Their  voices  make  one  sick.  And  their  hair  ...»  But  what 
does  it  matter  now  ?  .  .  .  And  w  ith  them  are  some  Leleges, 
w ho  worship  birds  ;  some  unknown  savages  from  the  eastern 
side,  dark-bearded  hook-nosed  creatures  answering  to  babyish 
names  like  '  Atta  '  and  '  Babba  '  and  '  Duda  '  ;  and— good 
omen  !— some  of  our  old  enemies  from  near  home,  the  tribe 
that  we  were  always  fighting  with  and  had  learned  to  hate 
in  our  cradles.  A  pleasure  to  meet  them  again  !  One  can 
understand  their  speech.     We  sweai-  an  oath  that  makes  us 
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brothers.  We  cut  one  another's  arms,  pour  the  blood  into 
a  bov^'l  and  drink  some  all  round.  We  swear  by  our  gods  : 
to  make  things  pleasanter,  we  swear  by  one  another's  gods, 
so  far  as  we  can  make  out  their  outlandish  names.  And 
then  forth  to  attack  our  island. 

After  due  fighting  it  is  ours.  The  men  who  held  it  yesterday 
are  slain.  Some  few  have  got  a.\vay  in  boats,  and  may  some 
day  come  back  to  worry  us  ;  but  not  just  yet,  not  for  a 
good  long  time.  There  is  water  to  drink  :  there  is  bread 
and  curded  milk  and  onions.  There  is  flesh  of  sheep  or 
goats.  There  is  wine,  or,  at  the  Avorst,  some  coarser  liquor 
of  honey  or  grain,  which  will  at  least  intoxicate.  One  needs 
that,  after  such  a  day.  ...  No  more  thirst,  no  more  hunger, 
no  more  of  the  cramped  galley  benches,  no  more  terror  of 
the  changes  of  wind  and  sea.  The  dead  men  are  lying  all 
about  us.  We  will  fling  them  into  the  sea  to-morrow.  The 
women  are  suitably  tied  up  and  guarded.  The  old  one  who 
kept  shrieking  curses  has  been  spiked  with  a  lance  and  tossed 
over  the  cliff.  The  wailing  and  sobbing  of  the  rest  will  stop 
in  a  day  or  two  :  if  it  torments  you,  you  can  easily  move 
a  few  paces  away  out  of  the  sound.  If  it  still  rings  in  your 
ears,  drink  two  more  cups  and  you  will  not  mind  it.  The 
stars  are  above  us,  and  the  protecting  sea  round  us,  we  have  got 
water  and  food  and  roofs  over  our  heads.  And  we  wrought  it  al  1 
b}'  our  own  wisdom  and  courage  and  the  manifest  help  of  Zeus 
and  Apollo.  What  good  men  we  are,  and  valiant  and  pious  ; 
and  our  gods — what  short  work  they  make  of  other  men's  gods  ! 

There  is  no  trait  in  the  above  suggestion  that  is  not  drawn 
from  a  real  case.  I  have  been  imagining  the  case  of  a  quite 
small  island.  More  often  not  a  whole  island  was  at  stake, 
but  only  a  promontory  or  a  foothold.  Nor  do  we,  of  course, 
ever  hear  the  whole  complications  of  a  conquest.  It  is  always 
simplified  in  the  tradition. 

In  Chios,  for  instance,  we  hear  that  there  were  first  Carians, 
to  whom  a  settlement  of  Abantes  from  Euboea  had  joined 
themselves.    Then  came  an  invasion  of  refugees  from  CVete — 
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surely  not  of  pure  C'retaii  hlood — who  crradually  (frew  and 
mostly  drove  out  the  Carians  and  Ahantes.     From  Strabo* 
we  hear,  significantly  enough,  of  a  quite  different  founder 
of  Chios,   a    man  called   Egertios,   who    brought   with   him 
'  a   mixed   nmltitude  '    {(TuniieiKTov   irXrjdoi).       It    afterwards 
counted  as  one  of  the  chief  Ionian  cities.     In  Erythrae  there 
are  Cretans,  Lycians,  and  that  mixed  Graeco-barbaric  race 
called  Pamphylians.     loiter  an  addition  of  population  from 
all  the  Ionian  cities.     It   was  rather  different  at  Colophon 
and   Ephesus  on  the   mainland.     In   both  cases  there  was 
an  ancient  pre-Hellenic  oracle  or  temple  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.     In   Colophon   there   came  Greeks   from    Crete,    from 
Boeotia,  from  the  west  of  the  Peh)i)onnese  :   if  we  may  believe 
the  epic  tradition,  there  were  fragments  of  many  other  trilies 
as  well.     They  forced  a  settlement  somehow  on  the  land  ; 
living    perhaps,    as    Wilamowitz    suggests,    in    *  Blockhuts  ' 
on  the  shore,  fighting  for  a  permanent  foothold  in  the  bar- 
barian  city.      In   Colophon   they  are  accepted   as  a   ruling 
caste,  and  get   [wssession  even  of  the  oracle.     In   Ephesus 
they  are  weaker  ;   they  have  a  position  rather  as  clients  of  the 
great  temple,  and  '  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  '  remains  at  heart 
barbaric  till  she  can  break  out   into  confessed  monstrosity 
in  the  Roman  period.     Round  another  sanctuary,  the  little 
rock  of  Delos,  there  grows  up  a  i>eculiar  federation  of  people 
from  divers  parts  of  the  Aegean,  a  league  whose  business  it 
is  to  meet  at  Delos  for  certain  festivals,  to  pay  ])roi)er  dues 
to  the  holy  place  and  to  keep  it  sacred.     They  were  called 
'  lawones  ',  lones,  and  the  name  spread  graduallv  to  a  large 
])art  of  the  Greek  people.^ 

'  XIV.  p.  (KJ3.  The  main  sources  for  these  colonization  traditions,  outride 
the  epos,  are  Strabo  and  Pans.  vii. 

;  For  all  this  paragraph  see  Wilamowitz's  illuminating?  lecture  Die  louMf 
\\<inden;,uj   {S,tz>nujsher.    Berlin.    Akad.    1906,    iv).     As   to   Ephesus,   the 

mu  timammia  form  of  Artemis  is  of  course  barbaric,  and  belongs  to  the 
regular  Anatohann»other-goddess.  It  is  most  remarkable  that  the  recent 
excavations  at  Ephesus  have  unearthed  nearly  fifty  figx,rines  of  the  goddess, 
ranging  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourth  centuries  b.c..'  in  none  of  which 
IS  there  any  approximation  to  the  "  multimammia  "  typo  rendered  familiar 
by  statuettes  of  the  Roman  period  '.     Hogarth,  in  TinZ  of  Nov.^  1^ 
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Nearlv  everywhere  on  the  mainland  and  in  the  isles  there 
are,  as  we  have  said,  old  place-names  in  a  language  not  Greek, 
but  earlier  than  (^reek.  But  there  are  exceptions.  In  Cos 
we  know  of  an  invasion  from  Crete.  And  there  all  the  place- 
names  are  Greek.  What  does  that  mean  ?  Is  it  that  in 
this  particular  island,  large  and  fertile  as  it  is,  if  the  Greek 
invaders  wanted  to  ask  the  name  of  a  mountain  or  a  river, 
there  was  no  single  native  voice — not  even  a  woman  spared 
for  a  concubine — to  answer  them,  so  that  thev  had  to  name 
all  the  places  anew  ?  I  see  no  other  plausible  explanation 
Different  was  the  end  in  Lemnos.  If  tradition  is  to  be  believed 
— and,  in  the  one  large  point  where  it  can  be  tested,  the 
tradition  is  confirmed  bv  historv — there  was  once  done  in 
l>emnos  that  act  of  vengeance  for  which  one's  unregenerate 
instinct  thirsts  in  thinking  over  the  bloody  and  relentless 
tale  of  these  conquests.  The  men  of  Lemnos  were  duly 
slain.  The  Nsomen  were  dulv  enslaved  as  concubines.  But 
they  were  trusted  too  soon  :  either  they  nursed  the  memory 
of  their  wrongs  longer  than  other  women,  or  in  some  way 
they  had  an  opportunity  denied  to  others.  At  any  rate  the 
native  women  rose  and  murdered  their  invaders,  and  the 
island  was  never  completely  possessed  by  the  Greeks  during 
all  the  classical  period.  It  was  a  hard  task  for  an  island 
in  that  position  to  keep  itself  un-Hellenized.  But  somehow 
Pelasgians  gathered  there.  Later  on,  when  a  part  of  the 
population  showed  some  tincture  of  Greek  manners  and 
claimed  descent  from  the  Argonauts,  it  was  exi>elled.  When 
the  children  born  of  some  captured  Greek  women  began  to 
show  their  Greek  blood,  they  were  murdered  and  their  mothers 
with  them.  The  '  deeds  of  Lemnos  '  ring  with  an  ominous 
sound  in  early  Greek  proverb,  the  extreme  of  horror,  no  other 
deed  like  them.^ 

'  Hdt.  vi.  13S.  The  story  tits  in  with  known  historical  facts  ;  yet  perhaps 
it  is  not  safe  to  trust  it.  It  has  too  much  the  look  of  a  myth  built  upon 
a  religious  cult  of  some  kind.  First  the  women  of  Lemnos  kill  the  men; 
then  the  men  kill  the  women  (and  children) ;  thirdly,  when  the  Minyans 
of  Lemnos  are  in  prison  in  Sparta,  their  wives  change  clothes  with  them 
and  save  them  (Hdt.  iv,  140). 
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This  is  the  sort  of  picture  that  we  can  recover  of  the  so- 
called  Dark  Age.    It  is  a  time,  as  Diodorus  says,  of  '  constant 
war-paths  and  uprootings  of  peoples  '  ^ ;    a  chaos  in  which 
an  old  civilization  is  shattered  into  fragments,  its  laws  set 
at  naught,  and  that  intricate  web  of  normal  expectation  which 
forms  the  veiy  essence  of  human  society  torn  so  often  and 
so  utterly  by  continued  disappointment  that  at  last  there 
ceases  to  be  any  normal  expectation  at  all.    For  the  fugitive 
settlers  on  the  shores  that  were  afterwards  Ionia,  and  for 
parts  too  of  Doris  and  Aeolis,  there  were  no  tribal  gods  or 
tribal  obligations  left,  because  there  were  no  tril>es.     There 
were  no  old  laws,  because  there  was  no  one  to  administer 
or  even  to  remember  them  :    only  such  compulsions  as  the 
strongest  power  of  the  moment  chose  to  enforce.    Household 
and   family   life   had   disappeared,   and   all   its   innumerable 
ties  with  it.     A  man  was  now  not  living  with  a  wife  of  his 
own   race,   but   with   a   dangerous  strange   woman,   of  alien 
language  and  alien  gods,  a  woman  whose  husband  or  father 
he  had  i)erhaps  nuirdered— or,  at  best,  whom  he  had  bought 
as  a  slave  from  the  murderer.     The  old  Aryan  husbandman, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  had  lived  with  his  herds  in  a  sort 
of  familiar  connexion.     He  slew    '  his  brother  the  ox  '  only 
under  special  stress  or  for  definite  religious  reasons,  and  he 
expected  his  women  to  weep  when  the  slaying  was  performed. 
But  now  he  had  left   his  own  herds  far  away.     They  had 
been  devoured  by  enemies.     And  he  lived  on  the  beasts  of 
strangers   whom  he  robbed  or  held   in  servitude.     He  had 
left  the  graves  of  his  fathers,  the  kindly  ghosts  of  his  own 
blood,  who  took  food  from  his  hand  and  loved  him.     He  was 
suiTounded  by  the  graves  of  alien  dead,  strange  ghosts  whose 
names  he  knew  not  and  who  were  beyond  his  power  to  control, 
whom  he  tried  his  best  to  placate  with  fear  and  aversion.' 
One  only  concrete  thing  existed  for  him  to  make  henceforth 
the  centre  of  his  allegiance,  to  sui)ply  the  place  of  his  old 

'  TlvHuu  nrparuai  Kal  niraiaaraaui.  Cf.  of  tour>f  all  tluough  thi-> 
chscusMon  the  '  A.rhacoh.^ia  "  of  Tl.uoyaide.  i.  Alsu  see  Appeiulix  C.  on 
the  \a<\  of  ThalassQcrats. 
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family  hearth,  his  gods,  his  tribal  customs  and  sanctities.  It 
w  as  a  circuit  wall  of  stones,  a  Polls  ^  ;  the  w  all  which  he  and 
his  fellows,  men  of  diverse  tongues  and  worships  united  by 
a  tremendous  need,  had  built  up  to  be  the  one  barrier  between 
themselves  and  a  world  of  enemies.  Inside  the  wall  he  could 
take  breath.  He  could  become  for  a  time  a  man  again, 
instead  of  a  terrified  beast.  The  wall  was  built,  Aristotle 
tells  us,  that  men  might  live,  but  its  inner  cause  was  that 
men  might  live  well.  It  was  a  ship  in  a  great  sea,  says  a 
character  in  Sophocles  (Ant.  191),  whose  straight  sailing  is 
the  first  condition  of  all  faith  or  friendship  between  man 
and  man.  The  old  Kore  or  earth-maiden  changes  her  t^'pe,  and 
api^ears  on  coins  wearing  a  crown  made  of  a  city -wall.  The 
Polis  had  Ix^come  itself  the  Mother-Goddess,  binding  together 
all  who  lived  w  ithin  its  circuit  and  superseding  all  more  personal 
worships.  When  this  begins  we  have  the  germ  of  historical 
Greece. 

This  religion  of  the  Polis  was,  I  think,  in  the  later  ages 
of  Greece,  the  best,  and  is  to  us  the  most  helpful,  of  ancient 
religions.  It  has  this  in  common  with  the  others,  that  it 
implies  in  each  citizen  the  willing  sacrifice  of  himself  to  some- 
thing gieater  than  himself.  It  has  also  to  the  full  their 
passionate  naiTowness.  But  it  differs  from  all  the  others 
in  many  things.  It  has  its  roots  in  knowledge  and  real 
human  need,  not  in  ignorance  and  terror.  Its  rules  of  con- 
duct are  based  not  on  obedience  to  imaginary  beings,  but  on 
serving  mankind ;  not  on  observance  of  taboos,  but  on 
doing  good. 

\\piTa  TToKvfjLoxdf  y4v€i  ^-ipoTiLu)^  says  Aristotle  in  the  first  line 
of  his  one  curious  outbreak  into  lyrics,  'Arete  much  laboured 
for  by  the  race  of  man.'  It  is  one  of  the  common  burdens  of 
early  Greek  poetry,  of  Pindar,  Hesiod,  Phokylides,  Simonides, 
this  thirst   of   men   for   Arete,   the   word   that   we   translate 

'  I  tliink  the  use  of  the  words  nuXi^o},  voKtafia  ."^hows  the  meaning  of  Polis. 
Of  couFhc  in  safer  tinie>»  the  cities  spread  and  far  outgrew  the  old  Polis,  which 
was  tlien  apt  to  be  calletl  Acropolis — as  at  Athens.  And  some  warlike  tribes 
went  on  living  without  a  wall,  fcara  Kw^ias,  as  at  Sparta. 
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'  V^irtue  '.  It  is  more,  of  course,  than  our  Virtue  ;  more  even 
than  the  Roman  Virtm.  It  is  '  goodness  '  in  all  the  senses 
in  which  objects  can  be  called  good,  the  quality  of  a  good  sword, 
a  good  horse,  a  good  servant,  or  a  good  ruler.  The  religion 
of  the  Polis  did  essentially  make  men  strive  to  be  more  of 
worth,  to  be  '  good  men  '.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  judge- 
ments passed  u[)on  his  characters  by  the  Deuteronomic  com- 
piler of  the  Book  of  Kings.  A  sweeping  judgement  is  passed 
for  good  or  evil  on  almost  every  king  ;  and  on  w  hat  is  it  based  ( 
First,  on  the  quest ioji  whether  the  king  followed  exactly 
the  precepts  and  taboos  ascril)ed  to  the  deity  worshipped 
by  the  writer  ;  and  secondly,  whether  he  duly  prevented 
even  that  deity  being  worship]_)ed  anywhere  except  at  the 
writer's  own  temple.  Great  rulers  like  Jeroboam  II  or 
even  like  Onui,  who  is  treated  by  the  Ass\Tians  as  the  very 
founder  of  Israel,  are  passed  over  with  scarcely  more  than 
the  mere  statement  that  they  '  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Yahweh  '. 

Now  the  Jews  w ho  wrote  under  the  influence  of  Deuteronomv 
represent  a  religion  extraordinarily  noble  and  enlightened. 
Compared  with  the  immense  majority  of  ancient  religions  it 
stands  upon  a  mountain  top.  Yet  contrast  with  these 
distorted  judgements  of  the  Deuteronomist  those  passed  by 
Plato  in  the  Oorgias  on  the  great  democratic  statesmen  of 
Athens.  Plato  was  i)erhaps  the  most  theologically-minded 
of  the  great  Greek  writers  ;  he  writes  in  the  dorgias  with 
great  bitterness  ;  and  I  think  his  judgements  extremel}' 
prejudiced.  Yet  from  beginning  to  end  he  bases  his  indict- 
ments of  the  various  statesmen  on  one  (piestion  only,  their 
service  to  their  fellow  men.  Have  they  made  Athens  better 
and  happier  I  It  looks  as  if  they  had;  but  he  denies  it. 
*  They  have  filled  the  city  w  ith  docks  and  arsenals  and  tributes 
and  such  trash,  instead  of  Sophrosyne  and  righteousness.' 

It  is  the  difference  between  a  soul  in  bondage  and  a  free 
soul.  But  to  reach  that  freedom  the  Greeks  had  to  pass 
first  through  tire  and  then  through  a  great  darkness.  That 
is  the  subject  which  we  will  consider  in  detail  in  the  next 
of  these  lectures. 


Ill 
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I  WISH  in  the  present  lecture  to  consider  in  detail  some 
of  those  sanctions  of  tribal  custom  and  religion  which  were 
exposed  to  change  or  destruction  in  the  anarchy  of  the  great 
Migrations  :  and  then,  in  the  apparent  ^vreck  of  all,  to  study 
the  seed  of  regeneration  which  seems  to  have  been  left. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  can  begin  better  than  by  following 
a  curious  by-path  of  the  decline  of  tribal  religion,  the  history 
of  '  our  brother,  the  ox  '.  Not  that  it  is  specially  characteristic 
of  Greece.  It  occurred  over  most  of  Europe  and  Asia.  But 
it  is  one  of  a  multitude  of  changes  that  must  have  befallen 
with  some  intensity  and  sharpness  of  outline  in  the  Dark 
Age  of  Greece. 

Professor  Robertson  Smith  has  shown  with  great  skill  the 
position  of  the  domestic  animals  in  the  early  agricultural 
tribes,  both  Aryan  and  Semitic.  The  tribe  or  kindred  was 
the  whole  moral  world  to  its  members.  Things  outside  the 
tribe  were  things  with  which  no  reasonable  man  concerned 
himself.  So  far  as  they  forced  themselves  on  the  tribesmen's 
attention,  they  were  bad,  unclean,  hostile.  And  the  tribe 
consisted  of  what  ?  Of  certain  human  beings,  certain  gods — 
one  or  more — and  certain  flocks  of  animals.  The  thing 
that  made  them  one  was,  according  to  Dr.  Robertson  Smith's 
most  suggestiv^e  explanation,  that  sacred  thing  in  which  Life 
itself  is,  the  common  blood  running  in  the  veins  of  all.  This 
statement  is  no  doubt  a  little  too  explicit.  The  oneness  of 
the  tribe  was  a  thing  taken  as  obvious,  not  a  thing  reasoned 
about.  But  as  far  as  there  is  any  conscious  analysis,  the  blood 
seems  to  be  taken  as  the  ground  of  unity.  It  was  in  the 
flocks  as  much  as  in  the  men.    Nay,  sometimes  rather  more  ; 
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since  tlie  <2o(l  himself  was  often  in  some  sense  an  ox,  a  sheep, 
or  a  camel.  If  we  are,  say,  the  Sons  of  Moab,  then  our  God 
Chemosh  is  the  god  of  Moab  and  our  cattle  are  the  flocks  of 
Moab.  They  have  shared  our  food  and  we  have  drunk  of  their 
milk.    The  common  blood  runs  in  us  all. 

It  would  actuallv  seem,  from  the  evidence,  that  certain 
early  agricultural  folk  never  used  their  domestic  animals  for 
ordinary  food.  They  would  not  so  shed  the  tribal  blood. 
They  killed  wild  animals,  or,  if  chance  offered,  the  cattle  of 
strangers.  Their  own  animals  were  not  killed  except  for 
the  definite  purpose  of  sacrifice. 

Now,  if  anything  went  wrong  with  the  tribe  for  any  un- 
known cause,  if  the  harvest  was  bad,  the  cattle  sick,  the 
water  scarce,  the  neighbouring  tribes  overbearing,  the  cause 
was  usually  sought  in  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  god. 
Chemosh  was  angry  with  his  people,  or  had  forgotten  them. 
His  feeling  for  his  kindred  was  becoming  faint.  It  must 
be  renewed.  And  the  regular  and  almost  universal  method 
of  renewing  it  was  to  take  some  of  the  living  blood  of  the 
tribe,  take  it  especially  while  warm  and  living  and  full  of  its 
miraculous  force,  and  share  it  between  the  god  and  the  people. 
You  went  where  the  god  lived,  or  you  called  him  to  come 
to  a  particular  pit  or  stone  or  heap  of  stones — an  altar — and 
there,  after  due  solemnities,  you  shed  the  sacred  blood  for 
him  to  drink.  Feeding  the  god  caused  no  great  difficulty. 
It  was  easy  to  pour  the  blood  into  the  pit  or  upon  the  altar  : 
and  that  rite  always  remained.  There  was  more  awkward- 
ness, and  consequently  more  variety  of  usage,  about  pro- 
viding for  the  tribesmen  themselves.  For  men  began  early 
to  shrink  from  consuming  raw  flesh  and  blood,  and  devised 
other  ways  of  appropriating  the  virtues  of  the  miraculous 
liquid. 

There  is  only  one  criticism  to  pass  on  this.  It  is  that 
Robertson  Smith's  discov^ery  was  a  little  greater  than  he 
realized.  For  he  assumes  a  period  in  which  there  already  exists 
some  definite  personal  god  with  whom  to  share  the  sacrifice, 
and  we  know  now  that  there  was  a  previous  period  in  which 
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there  was  not   yet  a  personal  god.     There   was  the  tribal 
l)lood  ;   there  was  also  the  live  animal  that  bore  in  it  the  life 
of  the  tribe,  set  ajiart  and  consecrated,  till  it  became  full  of 
magical  vitality.    The  personal  god  seems  to  have  been  made 
by  abstraction  and  '  projection  '  out  of  this  magical  mam, 
out  of  the  ritual  dances,  the  desires  and  fears  of  the  tribe. 
The  bull  was  not  holy  because  the  God  had  touched  him  ; 
the  god  himself  only  existed  because  the  bull  was  so  charged 
with   holiness   and   creative   power.^     Now,   as   you   spared 
the  ox  in  ordinar}^  life  because  he  was  your  brother  and 
fellow  labourer,  so  you  slaughtered  him  on  a  great  occasion 
for  the  same  reason.     Had  he  not  been  your  brother,  the 
sacrifice  would  have  lacked  half  its  power.     If  we  consult 
the  collections  of  anthropologists,  we  shall  find  many  various 
ways  in  which  this  feeling  of  brotherhood  with  the  domestic 
animal  is  expressed.    The  Todas  of  South  India,  for  instance 
— that  tribe  to  whom  anthropologists  owe  so  much— sacrifice 
a  buffalo  once  a  year  only.     When  the  victim  falls,  men, 
women,  and  children  group  themselves  round  its  head,  and 
fondle,  caress,  and  kiss  its  face,  and  then  give  way  to  wailing 
and    lamentation.      In   other   cases   you    beg   the    animal's 
forgiveness  before  slaying  it,  and  explain  to  it  the  dire  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  or  the  high  honour  you  are  really  conferring 
upon  it.     Or  you  arrange  that  it  shall  seem  to  desire  to  die. 
You  make  an  elaborate  apparatus  for  self-deception,  so  that 
the  beast  may  seem  to  ask  you  to  let  it  die  for  the  tribe.^ 
You  even  arrange  that  it  shall  kill  itself.     I  do  not  think 
any  clear  distinction  can  be  drawn  here  between  the  practices 
of  different  races.    The  early  Aryan  peoples  seem  to  have  had 
this  conception,  and  therefore  probably  the  Achaeans  had  it. 
Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clearest  instances  surviving 
in  Greece  in  historical  times  evidently  belong  to  the  strata  of 
more  primitive  peoples.     The  word  applied  to  this  slaughter 
of  the  domestic,  the  familiar  and  friendly,  animal,  is  regularly 
<^oi'09,  the  legal  word  for  '  murder  '.     And  the  locus  classicus 

'  See  note  on  p.  291. 

*  R.  Smith,  Religion  of  th€  Semites,  p.  309. 
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on  the  subject  is  Theophrast\is'  ^  description  of  the  Athenian 
festival  called  Bouphonia,  or  Ox-murder,  whicli  contained 
an  elaborate  ritual  for  ridding  the  various  actors  in  the  cere- 
mony from  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  their  friend.  The  slayer 
flies  for  his  life.  Every  one  concerned  in  the  ceremony  is  tried 
for  murder.  Those  who  drew  water  for  the  sharpening  of  the 
weapons  are  tried  first :  but  they  only  drew  the  water,  they 
did  not  sharpen  the  axe  and  knife.  The  shai-peners  are  next 
accused,  and  produce  the  men  to  whom  they  gave  the 
weapons  after  they  were  sharpened.  These  produce  another 
man,  who  struck  the  victim  down  with  the  axe  :  he  another, 
who  cut  its  throat.  This  last  man  accuses  the  knife,  which  is 
solenmly  pronounced  guilty  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  And 
))esides  all  this,  it  has  been  arranged  that  the  ox  shall  have 
gone  up  to  the  altar  of  his  own  free  will  and  eaten  of  the 
sacrificial  grains,  thereby  showing  that  he  ^^ished  to  be  slain. 
Further  still,  the  dead  ox  is  quickly  stuffed,  set  on  his  feet, 
and  yoked  to  a  plough  as  if  he  had  never  been  killed  at  all  ; 
it  had  all  been  a  bad  dream. 

Now  what,  in  its  ultimate  element  of  human  feeling,  does 
this  mean  ?  When  you  have  stripped  off  the  hocus-pocus, 
the  theological  make-believe  of  getting  rid  of  pollution  by 
a  number  of  dodges  which  can  deceive  no  one,  there  remains  at 
the  back  a  seed  of  simple  human  feeling  that  the  act  of  slaying 
your  old  kinsman  and  fellow  worker  is  rather  horrible  :  the 
feeling  that  any  honest  man  has  about  the  killing  of  a  pet 
lamb  for  food.  It  was  a  thing,  so  Greek  tradition  tells  us, 
that  man  in  the  golden  age  did  not  do.2 

The  Bouphonia  took  place  in  Attica,  where  there  was, 
practically  speaking,  no  violent  migration,  and  where  a  large 
element  of  the  old  population  mingled  gradually  and  peace- 

»  Cf.  J.  E.  Harrison,  Prohgomem,  p.   Ill,  note  1,  and  authoritie.'*  there 
cited.      There  is  a  similar  </»^m  of  a  bear  i.raotised  to-dav  in  Saghalien      Qi 
the  sacral  Bear-slaying  in  the  Kalewala. 

'  R.  Smith,  ReUgion  oj  Semites,  p.  304,  and  Plat.  Laws,  782  C  'O^i/ro*' 
Ti.'«  0iOi.  '  Ph.tarch  '  in  his  brilliant  essays  ntpt  ^apKcnpayia,  takes  just  the 
opposite  view  :  the  savage  can  be  e.xcu8ed  for  tlesh-eating.  the  civilized  man 
not .     I  suspect  that  his  source  was  Dicaearchus's  great  book  0ioi  'EKKdSo, 
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fully  with  a  small  element  of  the  new.     One  finds  traces  of 
the  same  spirit  in  the  epics  of  the  mainland.    Hesiod,  in  this 
respect  representing  a  stationary  society  which  had  either 
recovered  from  the  violence  of  the  Migrations  or  had  preserved 
throughout  them  nmch  of  the  peaceful  agricultural  tradition, 
always  speaks  of  the  ox  as  a  sort  of  kinsman  and  partner. 
*  A  house,  an  ox,  and  a  woman  '  {Erga,  405)  are  what  man  needs 
for  the  facing  of  the  world.     Hesiod  {Erga,  436  ff.)  likes  his 
ox  to  be  nine  years  old  :  his  ploughman  to  be  forty,  and  not 
stinted  of  his  due  dinner  of  bread.    You  know  one  another's 
ways  by  that  time,  and  feel  comfortable  together.     Clearly  a 
nine-year-old  ox  is  not  kept  for  eating.     Notice  again  how 
Hesiod  speaks  {Erga,  452)  of  keeping  the  oxen  indoors  and 
well  fed  in  the  cold  weather  ;   of  the  east  winds  {Erga,  504) 
in  the  month  of  Lenaion,  '  evil  days,  they  just  skin  the  ox,  all 
of  them  '  ;    of  the  cold  dawn,  how  '  it  puts  yokes  on  many 
oxen  '  {Erga,  580).     During  the  winter  storms,  too,  you  and 
your  little  girls  can  sit  inside  by  the  fire  and  keep  warm,  but 
the  wind  blows  through  the  ox's  hide,  it  cannot  be  kept  out, 
and  through  the  fell  of  the  shaggiest  goat.    But  not  the  sheep. 
Their  wool  is  too  thick,  and  thev  do  not  mind.     Do  vou 
observe  the  sentiment  of  it  all  ?     How  the  ox  is  a  friend, 
a  member  of  the  family. 

The  name  they  kept  for  him  tells  the  same  story.  You 
w  ill  remember  the  regular  phrase  in  the  older  poetry  ciAiVooa? 
(AtKoy  iSoh,  the  two  epithets  of  rather  dim  and  unrealized 
meaning  that  are  habitually  applied  to  cattle.  ElKUob^s, 
'rolling  the  feet,'  is  an  antithesis  to  the  word  applied  to 
horses,  acpo-tTroScj,  'lifting  the  feet.'  A  horse  steps  high, 
a  cow's  foot  makes  a  more  horizontal  curve.  And  what  of 
the  other  word  €Aik€s  ?  The  Greeks  understood  it  as  '  curly- 
horned  ',  the  opposite  of  fSo&v  opOoKpaipcKor,  '  straight-horned 
cattle.'  There  were  the  two  breeds  in  early  Greece.  But  do  you 
notice  this  about  the  two  adjectives  :  that  they  both  belong 
to  the  class  of  familiar  names  or  nicknames  applied  to  well- 
known  animals— names  like  '  puss  '  and  '  bunny  '  ?  Hesiod, 
our  earliest  farm-yard  poet,  is  full  of  such  names  :    he  has 
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a  nickname  even  for  the  ant  and  the  snail  and  the  octopus, 
*  wise-wit '  (778)  and  *  housecairier  '  and  '  no-bones  '  respec- 
tively.— The  hare  is  Trrcof,  '  trembler,'  and  the  goat  ^tjKa^^ 
'  bleater,'  the  hog,  rather  less  politely,  is  alaKos,  '  grease.'  ^ 
And  this  explains  a  little  difficulty.  "EAtKfy  means  '  curly  ', 
or  '  crumpled  '  ;  and  Dr.  Leaf,  in  his  invaluable  commentary 
to  the  Iliad,  objects  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  language  to 
speak  of  a  '  crumpled  cow  '  when  you  mean  a  cow  with 
crumpled  horns.  True,  if  the  word  were  still  a  simple  adjec- 
tive with  no  special  connotations.  But  it  is  not  :  it  is  a  name, 
almost  a  pet-name.  When  Hesiods  forty-year-old  plough- 
man came  down  as  usual  rather  before  dawn  and  met  his 
nine-year-old  cow,  I  suppose  he  addressed  her  as  Helix  :  he 
said,  in  fact,  *  Good  morning,  Crumple.' 

And  when  for  some  grave  occasion  this  cow  or  ox  had  to 
be — what  shall  we  say  ( — '  imirdered  '  is  the  old  CJreek  word — 
it  was  a  solemn  occasion.  Take  a  case  where  the  feeling  is 
already  less  keen,  the  sacritice  at  Nestor's  house  at  Pvlos  in 
the  third  book  of  the  Odyssey  (415-50).  Nestor  is,  of  course, 
a  Homeric  hero,  but  he  is  now  back  at  home,  under  the 
normal  influences  of  home  life.  The  occasion  is  a  special  one. 
There  has  been  a  visible  appearance  of  Pallas  Athena,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  honour  her,  j)crha])s  to  renew  the  tribal  bond 
\\'\{\\  her,  in  an  extraordinary  way.  Let  some  one  go  to  the 
field,'  says  Nestor,  '  for  a  cow  ;  and  the  ox-herd  is  to  come  with 
him.  And  bring  also  the  goldsmith  I^ierkes,  to  put  gold  on 
t he  horns  of  the  cow.  And  everybody  \\  ait  here.'  Then  follows 
a  solenni  description  of  all  the  a])})aratus  and  the  details  : 
the  goldsmith's  tools  and  work  :  the  purification  of  every 
person  present  to  receive  what  may  be  called  the  sacrament 
of  the  kindred  blood  :    the  suitable  sacrificial  vessels  placed 

'  Unless  indeed  aiaXoi  merely  meant  (1)  hog,  (J)  l,og8  grease.  8heep 
seem  to  have  no  nickname.— In  general  cf.  530  if.,  where  '  the  horned  and 
hornless  wood-sleepers'  in  a  snowstorm  go  with  their  tails  l)etween  their 
legs,  like  a  lame  man  bent  over  his  stick.  It  is  the  same  spirit.  There  is 
intimacy  with  animals  in  general,  even  the  snake  in  the  new  fragments  is 
'  No-liair.-  dTinxo,.  [lierl.  hhssihrtrxte,  V.  I,  p.  30) ;  but  with  the  ox  there 
i>  much  more.     > .  .30t»  f.  1  do  uot  uudci>tand. 
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so  that  it  may  not  be  spilt  upon  the  ground — where  it  might 
pollute  the  earth  or  even  cry  for  vengeance  :  the  man  ap- 
pointed to  strike,  and  the  man  appointed  to  cut  the  throat. 
Then,  as  the  cow  is  struck,  '  the  daughters  and  the  daughters- 
in-law  and  the  august  wife  of  Nestor  all  shrieked  aloud.'  It 
was  not  a  mere  cry  of  sorrow,  it  was  an  ololi/ge,  a  special 
religious  cry  for  frightening  away  evil  influences  from  the 
stream  of  '  our  brother's  '  sacred  life.^  One  would  like  to 
know  if  there  was  originally  something  of  that  in  the  wail 
of  the  Todas. 

Contrast  with  this  timid,  religious,  almost  tender  slaying 
of  the  ox,  the  habitual  sacrifices  of  the  Iliad — and  of  those 
parts  of  the  Odyssey  where  the  sacrificer  is  not  in  his  own  land. 
Compared  with  Nestor's  sacrifice,  they  seem  like  the  massacres 
of  a  slaughter-house,  followed  by  the  gorging  of  pirates.  The 
heroes  make  merry,  '  Slaughtering  sheep  beyond  number 
and  crook -horned  swing-footed  oxen.'  They  '  sit  all  day 
long  even  to  the  setting  sun  feasting  on  measureless  ox-flesh 
and  sweet  strong  wine  '.  The  sacrificial  terms  are  there, 
but  are  somehow  shortened  and  made  brutal.       The  onlv 

• 

people  in  the  Odyssey  who  behave  like  that  are,  first,  the 
wicked  suitors,  who  devour  Odysseus'  flocks  ;  and  secondly, 
Odysseus'  own  men  \\hen  they  are  acting  as  pirates,  and 
slaughtering  the  herds  of  the  Cicones.  These  exceptions 
give  us  the  clue.  The  heroes  of  the  Iliud  have  crossed  the 
sea,  and  are  no  longer  dealing  with  their  own  kindred.  The 
oxen  they  slaughter  in  droves  are  only  strangers'  oxen,  not 

*  You  uttered  an  oloh'igi-  when  any  one  had  a  tit  to  frighten  away  the  bad 
kir  which  had  seized  him  ;  in  the  case  of  Jason's  princess  (Medea,  1170-7), 
it  proves  to  be  something  much  worse  than  a  tit.  and  the  ololugt  turns  into 
a  wail  of  horror.  For  brotherly  feeling  toward  the  ox  cf.  Aelian,  V.  H.  5.  14  ; 
an  old  law  at  Athens  says,  '  Slay  not  the  ox  accustomed  to  plough  or  waggon, 
for  this  animal  shares  the  labours  of  man.'  Also  Plut.  Solon,  21  :  Solon 
forbade  sacrifice  of  ox  at  funerals.  (Probably  for  religious  rather  than 
sumptuary  reasons.)  Cf.  Hollis,  The  Nandi,  p.  20:  'They  [the  Nandi 
trilx's]  love  their  l>easts,  as  they  say  themselves,  more  than  anything  in  the 
world  :  they  talk  to,  pet,  and  coax  them,  and  their  grief  is  great  when 
a  favourite  sickens  and  dies.'  T  owe  this  reference  to  Mr.  \V.  R.  Halliday. — 
I  know  of  two  Papuans  wlio  committed  a  motiveless  murder  from  pure  grief 
at  the  death  of  a  favourite  pig. 
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their  own  familiar  herds.  Thev  kill  them  as  light -heartedlv 
as  they  \Nould  kill  the  strangers  themselves.  They  think  no 
more  of  the  ox  as  a  member  of  their  tribe.  The  distinction  of 
their  hecatombs  lies  only  in  the  general  largeness  and  expen- 
siveness  of  the  whole  proceeding. 

It  may  be  objected  to  my  method  here,  that  the  difference 
in  question  is  merely  that  between  peace  and  war,  and  is  not 
specially  connected  with  the  Migrations.  My  whole  answer 
to  that  will  come  gradually.  But  it  is  at  least  the  difference 
between  peace  and  a  prolonged  and  disorganized  state  of  w  ar 
in  which  ordinaiy  wont  and  use  has  been  forgotten.  And 
that  was  just  the  state  produced  by  the  Migrations.  Of  course 
Homer's  picture  is  in  a  dozen  ways  idealized  and  removed 
from  historj'.  Yet  in  the  main,  the  chiefs  of  the  Iliad, 
adventurers  who  have  forced  a  landing  on  a  foreign  shore 
and  live  in  huts  on  the  beach,  year  out.  year  in,  supporting 
themselves  by  plunder  and  decimated  by  pestilences,  never 
quite  strong  enough  to  capture  the  native  city,  nor  weak 
enough  to  be  finally  driven  into  the  sea.  are  exactly  in  the 
normal  position  of  these  outca.sts  of  the  Migrations.  In  their 
minds,  as  Achilles  expresses  it.  Aj/iorai  /uer  yap  t(  ^o<s — 
'  cattle  can  be  got  in  raids  \  But  let  us  consider  the  other 
influences  that  held  these  men  before  the  Migrations,  and  .see 
what  became  of  them  afterwards. 

Fii-st,  then,  their  detinite  gods.i  The  Achaeans,  at  least, 
must  have  been  organized  in  tribes,  or  federations  of  tribes, 
and  a  tribe  must  naturally  have  a  tribal  god.  The  two 
clearest  gods  of  Homer's  Achaeans  are  perhaps  the  patriarchal 
Zeus  and  his  son  Apollo  ;  next  to  them  Athena.  Though 
of  course  Athena  and  Apollo  have  changed  their  characters 
greatly  in  different  places  by  taking  on  the  cult  or  the  per- 
sonality of  divers  local  objects  of  worship.     And  even  Zeus 

'  Some  t>-pes  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  jrods  and  divine  kings  might 
be  treated  here,  but  the  same  argument  can  easilv  be  applied  to  them 
See  pp.  loo  and  ±21  (T.  Ixdow.  Lectures  V  and  VllL     Also  alx)ve.  note  on 
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suffered  some  modification  when,  for  purposes  of  theological 
harmony,  he  was  transformed  into  the  unrecognized  and 
long-lost  son  of  his  conquered  enemy,  '  Pelasgian '  Cronos. 
Let  us  leave  all  these  details  aside  for  the  present  and  consider 
w  hat  w  ould  happen  to  a  migrant  Achaean  w  ith  regard  to  his 
tribal  god.  The  business  of  that  god  was,  of  course,  to  fight 
for  and  protect  his  tribe.  His  character,  and  his  attributes, 
so  far  as  he  had  any,  were,  for  the  most  part,  simply  the 
character  and  attributes  of  the  tribe.  That  is,  to  the  tribe 
themselves  he  had  no  noticeable  character  :  he  was  just 
what  a  reasonable  god  naturally  would  be.  If  they  used 
bows,  so  presumably  did  he  :  but  they  did  not  think  the 
matter  worth  mentioning.  If  they  were  characteristically 
bards,  smiths,  seafarers,  spearmen,  mine-w  orkers,  naturally 
their  god  presided  over  all  they  did.  Thus  to  a  stranger 
coming  across  the  tribe  the  god  would  produce  a  definite 
impres.sion  :  he  would  be  a  smith,  a  ruler  of  the  sea,  a  spear- 
man, a  god  of  mines,  a  singer.  That  is  perhaps  how,  when 
a  federation  of  tribes  was  made,  there  arose  departmental 
gods,  with  special  attributes  and  almost  always  special 
geographical  homes  :  a  Lenmian  Hephaistos,  an  Athenian 
Pallas,  an  Argive  Hera,  a  Cyprian  or  Cytherean  Aphrodite. 

Xow  as  long  as  the  tribe  remained  w  hole,  the  god  of  course 
was  with  them.  He  had  his  definite  dwelling-places  :  the 
Pytho  or  Patara,  the  Bethel  or  Mamre,  where  he  could  be 
counted  upon  to  appear.  Even  when  the  tribe  moved,  he, 
in  a  slow  and  reluctant  way,  moved  with  them.  He  was 
present  wherever  the  tribe  was,  though  on  great  occasions 
it  might  be  safer  that  the  chiefs  should  send  embassies  back 
to  him,  to  make  sacrifice  at  some  Dodona,  some  Sinai,  some 
Carmel,  where  he  had  for  certain  been  present  to  their 
fathers. 

But  in  these  sea-migrations  the  tribe  was  never  whole. 
The  cliief tains  can  still  call  on  their  Achaean  Zeus,  and  he 
hears  or  rejects  their  call  :  but  there  is  a  feeling  that  he  is 
not  present  as  he  once  was.  He  has  to  be  called  by  his  old 
names,   with  a  feeling  of  the  distance  that   lies   between: 
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'  Zeus,'  prays  Achilles  at  Troy,  '  Lord,  tliou  of  Dodona,^ 
thou  Pelasgian,  dwelling  far  away.'  The  titles — whatever 
'Pelasgian'  may  mean — serve  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
you  really  know  who  he  is  and  belong  to  him.  Our  old 
Thessalian  Zeus  seated  on  his  throne  at  Dodona,  whv  should  he 
listen  to  the  crying  of  strange  men  in  Asia  ?  '  There  be  ver\' 
many  things  between,  shadows  of  mountains  and  noises  of 
the  sea.'  But  each  of  these  words  will  attract  his  attention. 
It  is  as  if  Achilles  said,  '  Zeus,  thou  who  art  mV  own  lord, 
M  ho  hast  spoken  to  my  fathers  at  Dodona.' 

Zeus  did,  in  a  way,  move  from  mountain  to  mountain,  just 
as  the  Muses  did.  The  Muses  were  first  at  home  in  Pieria 
and  Olympus,  and  then  moved  south  to  Helicon  and  Par- 
nassus, doubtless  accompanying  their  worshippers.  Zeus 
was  actually  established  on  Mount  Ida  in  front  of  Troy  when 
Achilles  prayed  to  him  as  Dodonaean.  He  had  come  there 
witli  his  Phrygians  long  since.  But  tlic  Zeus  of  Mount  Ida 
was  the  god  of  Troy,  and  surely  could  not  accept  the  prayer 
of  Troy's  enemies.  There  is  a  painful  embarrassment.  Zeus 
of  Dodona  is  oj)poscd  to  Zeus  of  Ida.  The  tribe  is  divided 
against  it  self. - 

Even  in  the  IlUuL  amid  all  its  poetical  refurbishment  of 
life,  there  remain  theso  unconscious  nmrks  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Achaeans.  But  it  is  clear  from  those  cases  which 
we  considered  of  the  various  Ionian  colonies,  that  the  real 
Greek  settlements  of  the  migration  consisted  of  the  most 
miscellaneous  gatlierings  from  various  tribes,  together,  I 
should  imagine,  with  a  leaven  of  broken  men,  whose  tribal 
l>elongings  were  forgotten.  Now  among  such  a  (TvyLtiuKToi^ 
-nXijOo'i— audi  a  '  mixed  nmUitude  '  as  Strabo  phrases  it — 
the  influence  of  the  definite  tribal  gods  would  be  reduced 
almost  to  nothing.  The  common  '  Wall '  has  to  supersede 
them.  Partly  perhaps  from  some  innate  tendency  of  the 
mind,  but  largely  also  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  there 


1  y 


Z(v  ava,  Aw^vaif,  UfKaayiKt.  U  ^'Xl     Zeiiodotus.  *T]y<uvai(  :   evidently 
Ji  irood  Hiul  aiK'icnt  variant  :    '  tliDu  of  the  Oak  Tree.' 
-  Cf.  abo\e.  Lecture  11,  p.  Gl>,  aJx»ul  Atliena  and  Apoll... 
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is  a  diametric  opposition  in  this  matter  between  Greeks  and 
Jews.  The  Jews  seem  to  have  found  their  kinsmen  in  Moab 
worshipping  a  tribal  god,  Chemosh,  according  to  rites  prac- 
tically identical  with  their  own.  They,  or  at  least  the  sacer- 
dotal party  w  Inch  prevailed  among  them,  immediately  regarded 
Chemosh  as  an  enemy  and  a  devil,  and  where  they  observed 
some  small  difference  in  the  ritual,  they  magnified  it  and 
regarded  it  with  loathing.  The  ordinary  Greeks  would  have 
said  :  '  The  Moabites  call  Zeus  Chemosh,  though  some  say 
he  is  Heracles  rather  than  Zeus.' 

Now  when  gods  are  refused  or  renamed  like  this,  they  must 
needs  become  less  living  and  definite.  For  one  thing,  the 
taboos  or  sacred  practices  change.  In  Greece  itself  some 
people  who  would  have  died  rather  than  eat  a  mouse  seem  to 
have  mingled  with  others  who  felt  the  same  about  lizards. 
Their  gods  were  both  identified  with  Apollo.^  When  an 
a  voider  of  mice  found  his  friend  eating  mice  freely  near 
Apollo's  temple  and  meeting  with  no  condign  punishment, 
he  must  naturally  have  been  filled  with  religious  anger. 
For  a  generation  or  so  the  anger  may  have  remained,  latent 
or  visible.  But  eventually,  it  would  seem,  a  time  came 
w hen  both  parties  ate  what  they  liked,  and  both,  on  the  other 
hand,  paid  an  easy  toll  to  their  gods  by  joining  in  solemn 
sacrifices  of  the  taboo  animals  on  suitable  days.  The  religion 
had  come  into  conflict  with  the  common  conveniences  of  life, 
and  been  beaten. 

A  tribal  god,  as  we  have  seen,  could  move.  As  long  as 
any  fair  number  of  his  tribe  could  keep  together,  he  was 
present  among  them.  But  other  objects  of  worship  were  not 
movable.  Among  the  pre-Greek  populations  the  most  pre- 
vailing and  important  worship  was  that  of  the  dead.  All 
Asia  Minor  is  still  strewn  with  the  graves  of  innumerable 
worthies,  whom  the  course  of  history  has  turned  into 
Mahometan  Walis  or  Christian  Saints,    The  old  races  called 

'  A|)ollo  Sniintlieus  (A  .'i1»)  :  ef.  Isaiah  Ixvi.  I",  and  the  oripnal  form  of 
Sauroi.touo'-.     On  SinintlieuN  see  LiUic,  Cu-v(om  and  Myth,  pp.  1U3-20. 
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theiri  '  Heroes  '.  They  were  mueh  the  same  as  the  Roman 
Lares,  ghosts  of  dead  friends  and  ancestors,  duly  laid  in  the 
earth  and  woi-shipped  with  a  few  simple  ceremonies  and 
small  regular  offerings  of  food  and  drink. ^  Good  scholars 
have  written  of  this  w  orship  as  if  it  consisted  entirely  in  the 
fear  and  placation  of  dangerous  ghosts.  In  later  writers, 
like  Plutarch,  there  is  evidence  that  points  in  this  direction. 
But  originally  and  normally  it  is  clear  that  this  was  not  the 
spirit  of  ancestor-worship.  The  ghost  of  the  friend  who 
loved  you,  loves  you  still,  unless  you  in  some  way  starve  or 
injure  him.  Tiie  dangerous  ghost  is  the  ghost  of  a  strange 
kui.  This  conception  certainly  affected  the  whole  of  Greece, 
and  was  one  of  the  strongest  religious  bonds  regulating 
private  life.  The  gigantic  tombs  of  the  great  kings  of  legend 
dominated  the  imagination  of  the  mainland  right  on  into  the 
classical  period.  Both  Aegean  and  Northerner  were  bound  to 
their  tombs  by  a  thousand  delicate  and  powerful  ties. 

But  the  men  of  tlie  Migrations  had  left  their  fathers'  graves 
behind  them.  -The  ghosts  whom  they  ought  to  have  fed 
and  cared  for  were  waiting  in  the  old  lands  helpless,  with 
parched  lips,  staring  througli  the  dark  earth  that  lav  above 
them.2  And  in  the  new  lands  where  now  they  trod,  they 
were  surrounded  by  strange  graves  where  lay  not  their  own 
fathers,  but  the  fathers  of  the  men  they  had  wronged  and 
slain,  ghosts  w  ho  liated  them.  All  later  Greece  was  full  of 
these  unknown  graves.  They  devised  many  ceremonies  to 
appease  the  ghosts.  For  one  thing  they  were  honestly 
frightened.  For  another  they  knew  that  their  own  dead 
were  lying  in  the  same  condition,  and  they  vaguely  trusted 

'  Babrius  (second  century  a.d.  ?)  says  definitely  (fab.  63)  that  the  goda 
are  the  cause  of  good,  the  heroes  of  evil.  Similarly,  the  still  later  Salustius 
says  that  god  causes  good,  and  the  daemon  evil.  This  becomes  the  normal 
sense  of  Saifioju  in  post -Christian  writing.  But  contrast  Hesiod,  Erga, 
123  ff.,  where  the  Heroes  are  blessed  guardian  angels,  Salfiovf,  iadXoi 
The  account  in  Pans.  vi.  9.  8  of  the  mad  Cleomedes  of  Astvpalaea  illustrates 
the  sinister  kind  of  hero.  But  perhaps  the  best  commentary  on  the  whole 
conception  is  the  Oedipus  Coloneus  :  Oedipus  lies  in  the  gra'vc  charged  full 
of  curses  and  blessings.     Cf.  Harrison.  ProhyotnnKi.  p.  !».  pp.  32r,  ff. 

-  Cf.  for  instance.  Eur.  Tm.  1283. 
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that  perhaps  at  home  also  the  strangers  were  doing  well  by 
them.  But  it  is  a  timid  uncertain  honour  that  they  give. 
They  may  at  any  time  be  bearing  some  particular  pollution 
which  specially  kindles  the  dead  man's  rage.  They  know 
not  his  name,  and  cannot  call  him.  He  is  only  the  Hero, 
one  of  the  sainted  dead,  the  (ixfypovf^,  the  ^pi^aroi.^ 

One  thing  indeed  they  could  contrive,  in  rare  cases,  by  the 
help  of  their  best  areteres,  the  medicine-men  and  makers  of 
charms.  They  could  call  the  soul  of  their  own  dead  hero 
from  his  grave  and  keep  it  following  their  ships  to  the  new 
settlement,  there  to  enter  into  an  empty  tomb  which  they 
had  made  for  it.  In  this  way  Phrixus,  who  had  died  in 
Colchis  at  the  farther  end  of  the  Black  Sea,  was  brought  back 
to  Thessaly.  In  this  way  Melanippus  was  brought  from 
his  ancient  grave  in  Thebes  to  Sikyon,  in  the  hope  that  his 
presence  would  cause  his  old  enemy  Adrastus  to  move  to  a 
new  grave  further  away.  Achilles  seems  to  have  changed 
his  grave  several  times,  from  Phthia  to  Skyros,  from  Skyros 
to  Troy,  from  Troy  to  the  happy  island  of  Leuce.  But  there 
were  difficulties  in  this  process.  A  people  flying  from  a 
conquering  foe  could  never  carry  it  out.  And  perhaps  the 
practice  itself  was  not  very  old.  It  seems  to  have  needed 
the  help  of  a  doctrine  about  the  soul  rather  less  concrete  and 
material  than  that  of  the  old  Aegean  races,  a  doctrine  that 
was  wafted  to  them  by  contact  with  the  Northerners.  And 
one  doubts  whether,  when  all  was  done,  the  ritual  always 
carried  conviction. 

Very  often  the  tomb  of  the  dead  hero  had  oracular  powers. 
His  children  in  their  perplexities  could  draw  upon  the  wisdom 
of  their  great  ancestor,  as  the  Persians  in  Aeschylus'  tragedy 

'  As  to  these  nameless  or  unknown  '  heroes '  the  clearest  evidence  is 
Diog.  Laert.  i.  10.  3,'  one  finds  even  now  Kara  rots  brifiovi  rwv  '  Adrjvaiojv  ^ojnovi 
dyojvvfiov^.^  Perhaps  also  the  frequent  anonymous  inscriptions — ^*lWcios 
^^•1  dvi$r}Kc,  ijpojt  &  opoi,  &c.  For  particular  cases  cf.  Paus.  iii.  13.  7 
{rJFa/i  Tis).  X.  33.  9  {^vvdffTTjs  dvrtp) :  in  x.  4.  10  the  unknown  person 
has  become  '  either  Xanthippus  or  Phocus '.  So  i.  35.  7,  *  he  is  not  really 
Geryon,  but  only  Hyllus  ! '  vi.  6.  7  flf.  he  is  evil,  hostile,  and  nameless,  and 
18  at  last  driven  out.  Cf.  also  i.  43.  3  (Aisymnion  at  Megara),  i.  34.  3,  v.  15.  12 
(generalizing  the  dead). 
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seek  counsel  from  thoir  dead  Darius.     Probably  tliese  oracles 
formed  the  greatest  engine  of  divine  authority  in  most  of 
the  pre-Hellenic  tribes.     And,  as  far  as  one  can  make  out, 
an  oracle  never  moved.     When  a  change  of  population  took 
place,  either  it  was  forgotten,  as  happened  often  and  often ; 
or  else  it  was  for  some  reason  spared  or  partly  annexed  by 
the  new  possessors  of  the  land.     Priests  of  the  old  race  were 
often  left  in  charge,  and  the  old  worshippers,  when  a  time  of 
safety  came,  could  make   pilgrimages   back  to  it.     Nearly 
all  the  oracles  of  Greece  were  taken  over  on  terms  bv  the 
incoming  Northmen.     The  holy  place  eV  A^KcpoU,  among  the 
Delphians,  which  had  once  belonged  in  joint  ownership  to  an 
Earth-Mother  and  an  underworld  sei'pent,  typical  of  some 
departed  hero,  passed  over,  with  or  without  battle,  to  the 
Northern  prophet,   Apollo.     Apollo  took  the   oracle  of  the 
Abantes  at  Abac  :   that  of  the  Carian  clan  of  the  Branchidae 
among  the  barbarians  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Miletus.     On 
the  other  hand,  for  some  reason  or  other  he  left  the  Lebadean 
hero,  Trophonios,  in  peace,  and  the  dead  man  continued  to 
give  oracular  dreams  in  the  old  cave  according  to  the  old 
rites.    But  our  present  concern  is  with  the  men  of  the  Migra- 
tions.   Whatever  happened,  they  were  cut  off  from  their  dead. 
To  those  fugitive  Abantes,  for  instance,  who  helped  to  settle 
Chios,  it  mattered  little  whether  their  deserted  oracle  at  Abae 
still  spoke  or  was  silent  for  ever.    They  at  any  rate  had  no 
guidance  from  it. 

Nay  :  there  was  something  worse.  At  times  like  these 
of  the  Migrations  it  was  best  not  to  bury  your  dead,  unless 
indeed  you  could  be  sure  of  defending  their  graves.  For  you 
have  all  of  you  now  done,  and  are  doing,  things  which  must 
make  men  hate  you  as  your  fathers  and  grandfathers  were 
never  hated  in  their  ordinary-  intertribal  wars.  You  are 
taking  from  men  everything  that  they  live  by,  their  land, 
homes,  wives,  cattle,  gods,  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers. 
And  the  beaten  remnant  of  those  you  have  wronged,  unable 
to  requite  in  due  kind  your  many  murders,   are  skulking 
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round  by  night,  as  you  well  know,  homeless  and  mad  with 
rage,  to  do  you  any  chance  harm  thej^  can.  They  maj^  catch 
some  wounded  men,  some  women,  or  children.  They  may 
sometimes  carry  off  some  dead  from  the  field  of  battle.  At 
the  \\'orst  they  can  dig  up  some  of  your  fallen  comrades  from 
their  graves.  And  then  will  be  repeated  the  well-known  orgy 
of  helpless  pitiful  revenge,  the  lust  of  unhappy  hate  trying 
in  a  hundred  ways  to  find  its  peace.  For  however  magnificent 
you  may  be,  you  conquering  races,  you  cannot  make  men 
broken-hearted  with  entire  impunity. 

There  is  hardly  anything  in  Greek  antiquity  which  is  so 
suiTounded  with  intense  feeling  as  this  matter  of  the  mutila- 
tion or  dishonouring  of  the  dead.  Throughout  all  poetry, 
through  the  Epos,  tracredy,  and  the  historians,  it  rings,  a 
hushed  and  vibrating  note,  telling  of  something  scarce  to  be 
spoken,  a  thing  which  to  see  makes  men  mad.  Scholars 
are  apt  to  apologize  for  this  earnestness  as  a  peculiarity  of 
ancient  feeling  w hich  we  have  a  difficulty  in  understanding. 
But  I  fancy  that  every  one  who  has  come  across  the  reality 
feels  much  the  same  as  a  Greek  did  ;  English  soldiers  who 
find  their  dead  comrades  mutilated  in  wars  with  savages,  or 
the  combatants  on  both  sides  in  the  sempiternal  strife  in  the 
south-east  of  Europe,  where  Christian  and  Moslem  still  are 
apt  to  dishonour  infidel  corpses. 

There  was  one  perfect  way  of  saving  your  dead  from  all 
outrage.  You  could  burn  them  into  their  ultimate  dust.^ 
The  practice  was  the  less  painful  to  the  feelings  of  the  sur- 

*  Cf.  I  Sam.  xxxi.  12,  where  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  burn  the  bodies  of 
Saul  and  his  son,  to  save  them  from  further  outrage  by  the  Philistines. 
Burning  seems  to  have  l)een  strongly  against  Israelite  feeling  ;  many 
commentators  emend  the  text.  Mr.  Lang  suggests  to  me  to  compare 
Amos  vi.  10  (obscure),  Jeremiah  xxxiv.  o  (Zedekiah  :  '  with  the  burnings 
of  thy  fathers'),  2  Chronicles  xvi.  14  and  xxi.  19  (Asa  and  Jehoram).  In 
Scandinavia  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  cremation  came  in  wi^h 
the  cult  of  Othin.  Othin's  dead  were  burned  and  their  souls  went  oil  to 
Valhall.  In  the  older  belief  they  were  buried  or  '  howe-laid',  and  stayed, 
souls  and  all,  in  the  howe,  and  '  exercised  a  beneficent  influence  on  the  for- 
tunes of  the  family  ',  or  defended  the  grave  when  it  was  broken  into.  This 
is  curiously  similar  to  the  condition  in  Greece.  See  Chadwick,  Cult  of  Othin, 
]).  58. 
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vivors,  inasmuch  as  the  Northerners,  who  were  now  influential 
among  them,  had  used  it  in  their  old  homes,  in  the  forest 
country  from  which  they  came.  For  cremation,  like  the  other 
Homeric  custom  of  roasting  meat,  is  a  practice  which  demands 
abundance  of  wood.  But  in  Greece  the  other  system  seems 
generally  to  have  held  its  own.  Even  at  Mycenae,  where 
there  were  Northerners  in  possession,  the  dead  are  buried, 
not  burned.  And  Greek  language  about  the  other  life  is  on 
the  whole  far  more  affected  by  the  conceptions  dependent 
on  burial.  The  dead  are  always  x^oVioi,  '  people  of  the  earth  '  ; 
their  realm  is  below.  The  ghosts  are  not  thought  of  as  so 
much  KviiTi],  or  vapour  of  burnt  flesh.  And  the  practice 
of  cremation  might  well  have  been  forgotten  entirely  had  not 
this  si)ecial  time  of  unrest  revived  it.  The  grave  was  no 
longer  safe.  And  men  burned  their  comrades  to  save  them 
from  dogs,  birds,  and  enemies.  Sometimes  we  find  that 
instead  of  burning,  they  buried  them  in  peculiarly  sacred 
places,  or  in  unknow  n  and  secret  graves,  for  the  same  reason : 

Lest  angr}^  men 
Should  find  their  bones  and  cast  them  out  again 
To  evil.i 

There  was  another  form  of  worship  which  might  have 
been  expected  to  persist,  or  at  least  quickly  to  recover  itself. 
Throughout  the  region  that  we  are  concerned  with,  from 
Western  Greece  to  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  it  seems  as  if 
every  little  community  in  pre-Hellenic  times  had  worshipped 
a  certain  almost  uniform  type  of  goddess.^  A  Kore  or  Maiden 
we  generally  name  her,  taking  the  Greek  word,  but  the 
Kore  passes  through  the  stages  of  Mother  and  sometimes  of 
Bride  as  well :  the  mother  earth,  the  virgin  com,  the  tribe's 
o\\i\  land  wedded  and  made  fruitful.     As  we  meet  the  fuU- 

'  Eur.  Med.  1380. 

*  See  J.  E.  Harrison,  Prohyotnena.  pp.  2o7-3±i,  'The  making  of  a 
Goddess'  :  W,  M.  Ramsay.  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  i.  87  flf.  : 
Hastings,  Dictionury  oj  the  Bible,  extra  vol.,  p.  135  f.  :  Frazer.  Atti.'<,  dr., 
chap,  iii,  and  Golden  Bough  :  and  A.  Evans  in  J.  H.  S.  xxi.  pp.  170-80,  and 
n.  S.  A.  ix.  p.  So  f. 
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flown  deities  of  classical  Greece,  the  '  Athenaia  Kore  '  has 
become  the  virgin  Pallas  Athena  ;    the  Argive  Kore  is  Hera, 
the  wife  of  Zeus  ;  others  are  merged  in  Artemis  or  Aphrodite. 
Others,  especially  all  over  Asia  Minor,  remain  throughout  the 
centuries   nameless   and   uncharactered,   mere   forms  of   the 
Elarth-Mother,  mothers  of  fruit  or  mothers  of  wild  beasts, 
worship j)ed  with  ecstasy  in  seasons  of  death  and  new^  birth, 
or  of  bereavement  and  reunion.^     Now,  one  set  of  agricul- 
tural people  driven  over  seas  and  taking  refuge  in  the  land  of 
another,  would,  as  far  as  one  can  guess,  generally  find  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  the  worship  of  another  Kore  so  close  to 
their  own  that  they  could  at  once  accept  her.     Yet  one  must 
remember,  first,  that  the  fugitives  were  as  a  rule  cut  off  for 
some  time  from  agriculture  :    and  secondly,  that  every  Kore 
was  apt  to  have  certain  secret  rites  and  perhaps  a  secret  name 
to  which  the  strangers  would  not  be  admitted.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  something  to  be  deduced  from  the  geographical 
names  which  remained  in  vogue  for  the  various  Korai.     To 
take  one  instance.     If  names  like  Paphia,  Cypris,  Cytherea, 
Erycina,  &c.  persist  throughout  antiquity,  it  clearly  means 
that  even  when  a  certain  set  of  Korai  were  definitely  merged 
under  the  name  of  Aphrodite,  still  Our  Lady  of  Paphos  was 
felt  to  be  different  from  Our  Lady  of  Cythera  or  of  Eryx. 
It  is  worth  while  remembering  that  even  at  the  present  day 
in  Spain  the  jieoj^le  of  two  neighbouring  villages  will  insult 
and  throw  stones  at  one  another's  Madonna.     There  was 
l)erhaps  not  nmch  moral  guidance  to  be  had  from  the  Corn 
Maiden  or  her  mother  :    but  such  as  there  was  must  have 
been  rudely  broken  and  destroyed  for  the  generations  of  the 
flight  by  sea. 

In  one  respect  this  antique  worship  of  the  Kore  was  bound 
up,  if  we  may  believe  some  of  the  ablest  of  modern  investi- 
gators, with  the  influences  of  daily  domestic  life.  We  must 
distinguish  two  forms  of  the  family  in  early  Greece,  which 
corresponded  roughly,  though  not  exactly,   with  a  division 

'  The  Homeric  Hymn  to  the  '  Mother  of  Gods  '  is  fairly  typical. 
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of  races .^  The  Achaeans  had,  as  is  abundantly  proved,  the 
regular  Aryan  institution  of  marriage  and  patriarchal  rule. 
Monogamy  was  fixed  :  the  woman  was,  within  limits,  the 
property  of  her  husband.  Relationship  was  counted  through 
the  male  side,  and  the  son  succeeded  to  his  father's  estate. 
If  a  woman  attempted  to  bear  a  child  to  any  man  but  her 
special  master,  she  was  apt  to  be  burned  alive,  or  torn  asunder 
by  horses.  Monogamy  was  the  rule,  enforced  on  the  woman 
and  admired  in  the  man. 

But  among  the  pre-Hellenic  races  it  was  different.  House 
property  belonged  to  the  woman  and  descended  from  mother 
to  daughter.  The  father  did  not  count — at  least  not  primarily 
— in  the  reckoning  of  relationship.  He  did  count  for  some- 
thing, since  exogamy,  not  endogamy,  was  the  rule.  The 
sons  went  off  to  foreign  villages  to  serve  and  many  the  women 
in  possession  of  the  land  there.  Their  sisters,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  generally  provided  them  with  dowries. 

Now,  whichever  of  the  two  systems  may  have  the  more 
glaring  defects,  it  is  probable  that  both  of  them  led  to  a 
sort  of  ordered  and  regular  life,  which  one  may  call  domestic  ; 
a  life  regulated  by  bonds  of  daily  duties  and  affections.  In 
the  case  of  patriarchal  marriage  this  is  clear.  No  one  will 
dispute  its  powerful  effect  in  the  ordering  of  conduct.  Some 
people  may  doubt  the  presence  of  any  similar  power  in  the 
'  matriarchal '  or  *  matri linear  '  system.  But  I  think  that 
they  will  be  wrong.  Certainly  some  matriarchal  tribes  of 
the  present  day  seem  to  possess  a  highly  ordered  and  affec- 
tionate home  life.'- 

Of  course,  at  the  time  we  are  considering,  both  these 
systems  were  parts  of  a  rough  state  of  society,  in  which  the 
weaker  part  of  the  human  race  is  not  likely  to  have  had  a  very 
satisfactory  life  of  it.     But   it  is  important  to  remember, 

»  Cf.  the  Auge  (Heracles)  and  Aithra  (Theseus)  stories,  and  above,  p.  67, 
note. 

*  See  especially  Tyler  in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  July,  189() :  A.  B.  Cook, 
Clasjiical  Review,  xx.  7  (*  Who  was  the  wife  of  Zeus  ? ') :  Farnell,  in  Archiv 
fur  Beligionswissenschaft,  HK>4,  vii  (severely  critical)  :  Frazer,  Kingship^ 
Lecture  VIII. 
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when  we  glibly  speak  of  the  higher  conception  of  morals  and 
the  purer  family  life  of  the  patriarchal  Aryans,  that  after  all 
the  relation  of  mother  to  child  is  probably,  even  to  our  ideas, 
the  deepest,  most  influential,  and,  if  I  may  use  such  a  word, 
the  most  holy  of  human  relationships.  And  this  relation 
was  not  only  preserved  by  the  older  system,  but  was  preserved 
in  a  clearer  and  more  authoritative  form.  The  influence  of 
the  patriarchate  on  religion  is,  of  course,  overpoweringly  great. 
Protestant  and  Mahometan  countries  are  entirely  dominated 
by  it.  Yet  if  one  tries  to  think  for  a  moment  of  the  vast 
volume  of  prayer  that  is  steaming  to  heaven  at  any  one  hour 
from  all  the  corners  of  the  world,  or,  shall  we  say,  of  Christen- 
dom, I  wonder  if  he  will  find  any  more  intense,  more  human, 
more  likely  to  achieve  its  end,  than  the  supplication  which 
rises  from  all  parts  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  to  that 
most  ancient  and  many-named  Madonna,  who  has  sat  throned 
upon  her  rocks  and  been  a  mother  of  many  erring  children 
from  thousands  of  years  before  the  coming  of  Christianity. 
And  further,  if  a  man,  who  believes  somehow  in  the  reality 
and  ultimate  worth  of  some  religion  of  gentleness  or  unselfish- 
ness, looks  through  the  waste  of  nature  to  find  support  for 
his  faith,  it  is  probably  in  the  phenomena  of  motherhood 
that  he  will  find  it  first  and  most  strikingly.  Every  living 
animal  preys  upon  every  other  :  true  :  yet  a  mother  partridge 
will  fight  a  dog  to  save  her  chickens,  and  a  tigress  die  in  defence 
of  her  cubs.  The  religious  system  connected  with  the  matri- 
archal household,  based  on  the  relation  of  mother  to  child  and 
no  other,  must  be  counted,  I  think,  among  the  great  civilizing 
and  elevating  influences  of  mankind. 

And,  though  this  point  is  perhaps  taking  us  too  long, 
I  would  ask  you  also  to  consider  the  extreme  beauty  of  those 
fragments  or  elements  of  the  Greek  saga  in  which  the  young 
hero  is  befriended  and  counselled  by  a  mother  or  a  guardian 
goddess.  Think  of  Heracles  and  Athena,  Odysseus  and 
Athena,  Perseus  and  Athena,  Jason  and  Hera,  Achilles 
and  Thetis.  Achilles,  we  are  duly  informed,  was  the  son  of 
Peleus.     Peleus  in  himself  is  a  great  saga-figure  ;    and  it  is 
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a  fine  story  how  he  caught  and  won  his  sea-goddess,  how 
she  bore  his  son,  and  how,  being  divine,  in  the  end  she  could 
not  dwell  with  him,  but  went  back  to  her  blue  caverns  under 
the  sea.  Yet  how  little,  as  a  rule,  Peleus  matters  to  his  son  ! 
When  Achilles  is  in  grief  it  is  to  his  mother  Thetis  that  he 
prays,  his  mother  Thetis  that  helps  him.  And  few  beings 
even  in  the  Iliad  have  the  magic  of  that  sea-spirit,  so  unearthly 
and  yet  so  tender.^ 

No.  Do  not  let  us  condemn  too  carelesslv  the  home  of  the 
pre-Hellenic  peoples  which  knew  of  mothers  and  children, 
but  not  much  of  husbands.  Both  forms  of  home  must  have 
acted  as  powerful  moral  influences  in  man's  life  before  the  time 
of  the  migrations  by  sea,  and  both  equally  were  destroyed 
at  that  time,  and  their  divers  ties  and  tendernesses  battered 
out  of  existence.  *  As  for  this  trouble  about  Briseis,'  says 
Agamemnon  to  the  envoys,  '  tell  Achilles  that  I  will  give 
him  seven  Lesbian  women  down,  and  I  promise  him  that, 
when  we  take  Troy,  he  can  pick  out  twenty  Trojan  women — 
any  twenty  excluding  Helen.'  And  Briseis  herself  has  not 
a  proper  name.  The  word  Briseis  is  only  an  adjective  derived 
from  the  town  of  Brisa  or  Bresa  in  Lesbos.  She  is  '  the  girl 
from  Bresa '. 

So  much  for  the  respect  of  woman  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  tradition  of  both  forms  of  home.  And  what  of  the  father  i 
It  is  interesting,  though  not  strange,  how  keenly  this  question 
of  the  treatment  of  fathers  is  felt.  It  was  the  same  in  the 
early  Aryan  household,  and  throughout  historical  Greece.  It 
is  the  same,  I  should  imagine,  in  all  societies  except  those 
in  which  i)eople,  like  the  rich  at  the  present  day,  live  on 
incomes  derived  from  accumulated  stores  of  wealth  and  are 
consequently  far  removed  from  the  groundwork  of  human 
needs.  In  all  poor  or  precarious  societies  there  is  an  assump- 
tion that  the  children  owe  the  parents  a  definite  debt  for  their 
food  and  rearing.  The  parents  fed  and  protected  the  child 
when  he  was  helpless.  Now  that  the  old  man  cannot  fight, 
the  son  must  fight  for  him  :  when  he  cannot  work,  the  son 
*  There  is  the  same  beauty  in  the  Thetis  of  Euripides'  Andromache. 
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must  8upi>ort  him.  Yet  when  men  are  flying  or  fighting 
for  their  lives,  when  every  weak  hand  or  slow  foot  brings 
danger  to  the  whole  party,  there  must  have  been  many  old 
men  left  by  their  sons  to  save  themselves  as  best  they  might. 
The  conscience  of  the  Greek  Saga  was  stirred  on  the  point. 
Not  without  purpose  does  it  tell  us  how  Aeneas  in  the  very 
flames  of  Troy,  when  every  delay  might  mean  death,  would 
not  move  without  '  father  Anchises  ',  and,  when  Anchises' 
strength  failed,  faced  all  the  dangers  of  flight  amid  armed 
enemies  with  the  old  man  upon  his  back.  That  is  what  the 
saga  calls  '  piety  '  !  It  is  the  other  side  of  Hesiod's  complaint, 
how  the  men  of  those  days,  the  generations  that  came  just 
after  the  Trojan  War,  cursed  and  deserted  their  old  parents. 

For  there  is  a  passage  in  Hesiod  which  reads  almost  as  if  it 
were  a  direct  description  of  this  period  of  the  Migrations, 
the  time  when  all  the  old  sanctions  which  guided  life  have 
been  broken  by  the  stress  of  a  too  great  trouble.  The  passage 
comes  with  an  effect  of  interruption  in  the  midst  of  the  story 
of  the  Four  Ages  of  Man,  the  Golden,  Silver,  Bronzen,  and 
Iron.  Four  they  must  of  course  have  been  :  but  as  the  poem 
now  stands,  there  comes  a  curious  break  after  the  Bronzen 
Men.  They  are  followed  by  the  Heroes  who  fought  at  Thebes 
and  Troy,  and  they  by  the  Iron  race.  This  looks  as  if  the 
Heroes  were  a  mere  interpolation,  and  with  the  Iron  Men 
we  returned  to  the  original  story.  But  the  description  of  the 
Iron  Men  is  in  a  style  different  from  that  of  the  two  earlier 
races.  The  Iron  Men  are  not  creatures  of  mere  idyllic  badness. 
Through  the  dimness  of  the  half-childish  story,  through  the 
formality  of  the  stiffly  poeticized  language,  one  feels  some- 
thing of  the  grit  of  real  life.  And  it  is  a  life  very  like  that 
which  we  have  just  been  analysing  ;  the  homeless,  godless 
struggle  of  the  last  migration.  And  it  is  ascribed  to  just 
the  same  point  of  history,  the  Dark  Age  which  followed 
ti€Ta  TO.  Tpa)iKa,  after  the  fall  of  Thebes,  Troy,  and  Mycenae 
{Erga,  156  ff.).i 

*  It  is  almost  impossible  to  date  the  subject-matter  of  a  given  part  of 
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But  when  the  Earth  had  covered  away  this  race  also, 
then  Zeus  son  of  Cronos  made  yet  a  fourth  upon  the  land, 
more  righteous  and  valiant  :  the  divine  generation  of 
the  Heroes,  which  are  called  half-gods  of  early  times 
over  the  boundless  world.  Bad  war  and  awful  battle 
slew  them  all ;  some  at  Seven-Gated  Thebes,  the  land 
of  the  Cadmeans,  died  battling  about  the  flocks  of 
Oedipus  :  and  some  War  took  in  ships  over  the  great 
gulf  of  the  sea  to  Troy-land  for  the  sake  of  fair-haired 
Helen.  Where  verily  the  end  of  death  clouded  them 
round. 

And  father  Zeus,  son  of  Cronos,  gave  them  a  life  and 
familiar  places  far  away  from  men,  settling  them  at  the 
ends  of  the  world,  far  from  the  immortals,  and  Cronos 
is  king  among  them.  And  there  they  live  with  hearts 
untormented,  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  l)eside  deej) 
eddying  ocean,  happy  Heroes,  and  the  mother  of  corn 
bears  to  them  thrice  in  the  year  her  honey-sweet  harvests. 

Then  the  Fifth  Men— would  that  I  had  never  been 
among  them,  but  either  had  died  before  or  been  born  after  ! 
For  now  is  a  race  of  iron.  And  never  by  day  shall  they 
have  rest  from  labour  and  anguish,  nor  by' night  from 
the  spoiler.  The  gods  shall  fill  them  with  hard  cares  .  .  . 
The  father  no  more  kind  to  his  children,  nor  the  children 
to  their  father,  nor  the  guest  true  to  the  host  that  shelters 
him,  nor  comrade  to  comrade  :  the  brother  no  more  dear 
to  his  brother,  as  in  the  old  days.  Parents  shall  grow 
old  quickly  and  be  despised,  and  will  turn  on  their  children 
with  a  noise  of  bitter  words.  Woe  upon  them  :  and  they 
hear  no  more  the  voice  of  their  gods  !  They  will  pay 
not  back  to  their  parents  in  old  age  the  guerdon  of  their 
feedmg  in  childhood.  Their  righteousness  in  their  fists  ! 
And  a  man  shall  sack  his  brother's  walled  city. 

There  shall  no  more  joy  be  taken  in  the  faithful  man 

Uie  Ergn.  As  we  have  tl.em,  they  represent  early  material,  Boeotian, 
Fhocian,  and  other,  in  a  late  Ionized  form.  See  on  this  point  Lectures  IV 
and  V  below.  The  story  of  the  Four  Ages  is  probably  of  dateless  antiquity  ; 
the  addition  of  the  Heroes  and  the  re-shaping  of  the  Iron  Men  may  possibly 
have  been  originally  made  in  Ionia  and  afterwards  taken  over  into  the 
poetry  of  the  mainland.  But  the  passing  of  the  Arnaioi,  Minyai,  Upithai, 
fragments  of  Thracians  and  Phrygians,  &c.  through  Boeotia  would  produce 
equally  well  the  condition  here  described  ;  and  it  is  simplest  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  passage,  re-shaping  and  all,  is  Boeotian  or  Phocian  The 
Dark  Age  affected  the  whole  of  Greece. 
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nor  the  righteous  nor  the  good  :  they  shall  honour  rather 
the  doer  of  evils  and  violence.  .  .  .  There  shall  be  a  spirit 
of  striving  among  miserable  men,  a  spirit  ugly- voiced, 
glad  of  evil,  with  hateful  eyes. 

A  spirit  of  striving,  I  have  called  it :  the  Greek  is  fTJAoj, 
envy,  competition,  the  struggle  for  life.  But  observe  that  the 
end  is  not  yet ;  though  all  normal  sanctions  have  failed,  the 
men  of  the  Fifth  Age  have  still  something  to  lose  : 

Then  at  the  last,  up  to  Olympus  from  the  wide- 
wayed  earth,  the  beautiful  faces  hidden  in  white  raiment, 
away  to  the  tribe  of  the  immortals,  forsaking  man,  shall 
depart  Aidos  and  Nemesis} 

How  shall  we  attempt  to  translate  the  beautiful  words  ? 
'  Kuth,'  perhaps,  and  '  Indignation  '.  But  let  that  pass  for 
the  moment.  The  time  which  the  prophet  feared  never  came. 
Those  two  goddesses  stayed  with  man  in  his  loneliest  and 
worst  hour,  and  provided,  if  I  read  the  history  aright,  the 
most  vital  force  in  the  shaping  of  later  Greek  ethics  and  poetry. 
A  full  understanding  of  the  word  Aidds  would  take  one  verv  far 
towards  the  understanding  of  all  the  hopes  and  creations  of  the 
Greek  poets. 

Mh(a^  is  usually  translated  '  Shame  '  or  '  Sense  of  Honour  ', 
and  Nf/xedis,  by  an  awkward  though  correct  phrase, '  Righteous 
Indignation.'  The  great  characteristic  of  both  these  prin- 
ciples, as  of  Honour  generally,  is  that  they  only  come  into 
operation  when  a  man  is  free  :  when  there  is  no  compulsion. 
If  you  take  people  such  as  these  of  the  Fifth  Age,  who  have 

*  There  are  interesting  imitations  of  this  passage  in  Eur.  Medea,  439  ff.  : 
0f0aK(  b'  opKOJv  xapis,  ou5*  ir  Mhws  'EAAdSt  lai  nfydkai  iihu,  alOfpia  S' 
avfirra.  Also  in  the  new  (1911)  papyrus  of  the  Cynic  poet  Kerkidas  : 
'Afuv  5t  riaiav  Koi  fiif  AiSais  dyaOa  niXiroj'  dibs  yap  avra  hcu  Nifitais  Kara 
yav.  The  derivations  of  both  words  are  obscure.  Nemesis,  indeed,  appears 
elsewhere  as  a  form  of  Artemis  and  as  the  Kore  of  Rhamnus,  and  Mr.  A.  B. 
Cook  makes  the  very  interesting  suggestion  that  Vf/jLtais  is  to  vf/xos  as 
Adxtois  to  Adxos.  Nemesis  is  thus  like  the  Celtic  Nemetona,  from  nemeton, 
a  sacred  wood,  or  the  Latin  Diana  Nemorensis.  Her  statue  at  Rhamnus 
had  stags  in  its  crown  and  an  apple-branch  in  its  left  hand.  (Paus.  i.  33.  3). 
See  Appendix  D. 
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broken  away  from  all  their  old  sanctions,  and  select  among 
them  some  strong  and  turbulent  chief  who  fears  no  one, 
vou  will  first  think  that  such  a  man  is  free  to  do  whatever 
enters  his  head.  And  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  find 
that  amid  his  lawlessness  there  will  crop  up  some  possible 
action  which  somehow  makes  him  feel  uncomfortable.  If 
he  has  done  it,  he  '  rues  '  the  deed  and  is  haunted  bv  it. 
If  he  has  not  done  it,  he  refrains  from  doing  it.  And  this, 
not  because  anyone  forces  him.  nor  yet  because  any  particular 
result  will  accrue  to  him  afterwards.  But  simply  because  he 
feels  aidos.  No  one  can  tell  where  the  exact  point  of  honour 
will  arise.  When  Achilles  fought  against  Eetion's  city,  '  he 
sacked  all  the  happy  city  of  the  Cilician  men,  high-gated 
Thebe,  and  slew  E^tion  :  but  he  spoiled  him  not  of  his  armour. 
He  had  aidds  in  his  heart  for  that  ;  but  he  burned  him  there 
as  he  lay  in  his  ^ich-^^Tought  armour,  and  heaped  a  mound 
alx)ve  him.  And  all  around  him  there  grew  elm-trees,  planted 
by  the  Mountain  Spirits,  daughters  of  Aegis-bearing  Zeus.'  ^ 
That  is  aidos  pure  and  clean,  and  the  latter  lines  ring  with 
the  peculiar  tenderness  of  it.  Achilles  had  notliing  to  gain, 
nothing  to  lose.  Nobody  would  have  said  a  word  if  he  had 
taken  Eetion's  richly-^^Tought  armour.  It  would  have  l>een 
quite  the  natural  thing  to  do.  But  he  happened  to  feel 
aidos  about  it. 

Aidos  is  what  you  feel  about  an  act  of  your  own  :  Nemesis 
is  what  you  feel  for  the  act  of  another.  Or,  most  often, 
it  is  what  you  imagine  that  others  will  feel  about  vou.  If 
you  feel  disposed  to  nm  away  in  battle,  think  of  the  re/ico-i? 
ai-epi^zcov  !  People  will  put  that  act  to  your  account.  When 
the  elders  of  Troy  look  upon  Helen,  '  Well,"  they  say,  '  if 
men  tight  and  die  for  such  a  woman  as  that,  ov  rt/ifrrt?  :  none 
can  blame  them'  (T  156).  Helen  herself  when  she  is 
expected— of  course  by  a  goddess  :  no  human  l>eing  would 
be  so  shameless— to  go  to  Paris  and  let  him  make  love  to  her 
immediately   after   he   has   emerged   with    doubtful    honour 

'  Z  417.     The  word  used  is  <Tt^ot.  not  alf wi  :    but   in  this  connexion   it 
come;!  to  the  same. 
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from  his  battle  with  Menelaus,  refuses  roundly  :  *  I  will 
not  go  :  vf^ea-arjTov  be  k€v  dr] — it  would  be  a  thing  to  feel 
nemesis  at  '  (P  410).  When  Achilles  is  justly  angered  with 
Agamemnon,  at  first  none  can  blame  him  (I  523)  :  but  if  he 
persists  after  Agamemnon  has  sued  for  forgiveness,  then  there 
will  be  nemesis  :  people  will  be  indignant.  He  will  know  he 
is  doing  wTong.  (Observe,  of  course,  that  Nemesis  does  not 
mean  Retribution.) 

Let  us  follow  this  spirit  of  Nemesis  for  a  moment,  and  then 
return  afterwards  to  her  still  more  interesting  t?ompanion. 
In  the  above  instances  the  nemesis,  the  blame  or  righteous 
indignation,  has  been  that  of  definite  witnesses  or  associates. 
There  are  i>eople  who  have  seen  your  act,  and  know.  But 
suppose  no  one  sees.  The  act,  as  you  know  well,  remains 
v(fX((Tr]T6i' — a  thing  to  feel  nemesis  about  :  only  there  is  no 
one  there  to  feel  it.  Yet,  if  vou  vourself  dislike  what  you 
have  done  and  feel  aidos  for  it,  you  inevitably  are  conscious 
that  somebody  or  something  dislikes  or  disapproves  of  you. 
You  do  not  look  at  the  sun  and  the  earth  with  peace  and 
friendliness.  Now,  to  an  early  Greek,  the  earth,  water,  and 
air  were  full  of  living  eyes  :  of  Oieoi,  of  daimones,  of  keres. 
One  early  poet  ^  says  emphatically  that  the  air  is  so  crowded 
full  of  them  that  there  is  no  room  to  put  in  the  spike  of  an 
ear  of  com  without  touching  one.  Hesiod  and  Homer  count 
them  by  m\Tiads.  There  is  no  escape  from  them.  And  it 
is  they  who  have  seen  you  and  dislike  you  for  the  thing  which 
you  have  done  ! 

The  word  Xemesis  verj'  soon  passes  away  from  the  sphere 
of  definite  human  blame.  Coarser  and  more  concrete  words 
are  used  for  that  :  oz-fiSea,  \l/6yoL.  Nemesis  is  the  haunting*- 
impalpable  blame  of  the  Earth  and  Sun,  the  Air,  the  Gods, 
the  Dead.  Ob.serve,  it  is  not  the  direct  anger  of  the  injured 
person  :   it  is  the  blame  of  the  third  person  who  saw. 

Now  let  us  be  clear  about  one  point.    You  will  sometimes 

*  Berek.  fr.  adesp.  2,  reading  aOtpi,  as  is  shown  to  be  right  by  the  quota- 
tion in  Aeneas  of  Gaza  (p.  399  E).— vSee  J.  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena,  p.  170, 
note. 
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find  writers  who  ought  to  know  better  expressing  themselves 
about  these  matters  in  a  misleading  way.  They  say,  or 
imply,  that  when  a  Greek  spared  an  enemy,  he  did  not  do  it 
from  mercifulness  or  honour  as  we  understand  the  words,  but 
because  it  was  a  part  of  his  religion  that  Zeus  would  have 
a  grudge  against  him  and  punish  him  if  he  did  otherwise. 
This  may  be  true  of  a  given  superstitious  individual.  But 
as  regards  the  race  it  is  putting  the  effect  for  the  cause.  It 
was  the  emotion  of  the  race  that  first  created  the  religious 
belief.  If  the  early  Greeks  believed  that  Zeus  hated  the 
man  who  uTonged  a  suppliant,  that  belief  was  not  based  on 
any  observed  behaviour  on  the  part  of  Zeus.  It  was  merely 
that  they  themselves  hated  the  man  who  did  so,  and  felt 
that  their  god  must  hate  him. 

There  are,  then,  certain  actions  which  cause  the  feelings 
of  aidos  and  nemesis,  of  shame  or  ruth  when  a  man  thinks 
of  doing  them  himself,  of  righteous  indignation  when  he  sees 
them  done  by  others.  Let  us  notice  more  closely  what  these 
actions  generally  are.  How  far,  for  instance,  do  they  coincide 
with  the  objects  of  our  own,  or  the  mediaeval,  feeling  of 
*  honour '  ?  First  and  most  obvious,  there  are  the  actions 
that  imply  cowardice  :  they  bring  the  simplest  and  crudest 
shame  :  '  Aidos,  0  ye  Argives,  will  ye  not  stand  ?  '  *  Put  in 
your  hearts  aidos  and  nemesis,  ...  I  would  not  rail  against 
one  that  was  a  weakling,  for  holding  back  in  battle  :  but  you 
are  chieftains  !  .  .  .  I  have  nemesis  against  vou  in  my  heart  * 
(N  120  ff.). 

Secondly,  actions  that  imply  falseness  :  lying  and  perjury. 
I  doubt  if  the  word  ever  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Homer,  but 
that  is  because  questions  of  false  swearing  never  arise  among 
Homeric  heroes.  The  false  stories  told  by  Odysseus  in  the 
Odyssey  are  merely  ruses  of  war.  The  treason  of  Pandaros 
is  something  which  that  hero  might  have  felt  shame  for  had 
he  lived.  The  poet  himself  seems  a  little  ashamed  of  mention- 
ing such  behaviour  on  the  part  of  a  hero,  even  a  hostile  hero, 
and  arranges  as  usual  to  lay  the  real  guilt  upon  a  god .  Homeric 
heroes  do  not  need  the  aidos  which  prevents  or  '  rues  '  false- 
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ness.    But  it  is  common  enough  in  Hesiod  and  Theognis  and 
in  traged}'. 

Thirdly,  actions  that  imply  what  we  may  loosely  term 
impudence  or  lack  of  reverence.  The  cases  are  few  :  Helen's 
words  above  quoted  are  in  point.  So  no  doubt  would  be  the 
boldness  of  Niobe  in  boasting  herself  against  the  goddess 
Leto  (a  602  ff.),  or  the  impudence  of  Thersites  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Iliad. 

All  these  might  be  included  as  objects  of  any  current 
conception  of  '  Honour  '  :   but  there  is  a  fourth  sense,  by  far 
the  most  widespread  and  significant,  which  reaches  a  good 
deal  beyond  the  ordinary  mediaeval  ideal.     It  is  the  horror 
of  cruelty  or  treachery  towards  the  helpless.    Any  sympathetic 
reader  of  early  Greek  poetry  will  have  noticed  the  importance, 
almost  the  sanctity,  attached  to  three  classes  of  human  beings  \ 
strangers,    suppliants,   and   old   people.      WTiat   is   there   in 
common  between  the  three  ?    Nothing,  I  think,  but  their 
helplessness.      Realize   what   a   stranger  is,   in   a   primitive 
society.    He  is  a  man  with  no  home,  no  friends,  no  one  to 
protect  him  from  injury,  no  one  to  avenge  him  afterwards. 
He  has  not  even  his  own  sanctuaries  to  shelter  him,  or  his 
o\\Ti  tribal  god.    And  again,  a  suppliant :   a  suppliant  is  any 
man  or  woman  who  formally  casts  away  all  means  of  self- 
defence  and  throws  himself  upon  your  mercy.     That  is  the 
essential  thing  ;    though  of  course,  when  he  could,  the  help- 
less  man  tried  to  influence  your  feelings  in  divers  other  ways. 
He  associated  himself  with  something  that  you  held  sacred. 
He  sat  on  the  steps  of  an  altar  :    he  touched  some  sacred 
object  :    he  lay  on  your  door-step  and  threatened  to  starve 
unless  you  took  him  in  ;   he  contrived  with  his  hand  to  touch 
your  face  or  your  beard.    But  those  are  all  accessories.    The 
essential  is  confessed  helplessness.     And  all  their  literature 
shows  what  horror  the  early  Greeks  felt  at  the  notion  of 
definitely  and  formally  rejecting  a  prayer  made  by  the  helpless, 
a  horror  sometimes  amounting  to  what  we  should  call  moral 
weakness.     They  expressed  this  generally  in  theological  lan- 
guage.    *  The  stranger  and  the  suppliant  come  from  Zeus.' 
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'  Zeus  is  the  watcher  of  stranger  and  supph'ant '  (t  270)  ; 
'  The  very  Thunderer  follows  the  aiboLo^  U^'tt/s  '  {rj  164,  181)  ; 
his  own  titles  are  'Kerria-iov  and  EcCvio^} 

And  thirdly,  old  people.  Here  there  enters  in,  no  doubt, 
some  element  of  the  patriarchal  sanctity  of  a  father;  but 
I  think  that  the  helplessness  of  age  is  again  the  main  reason 
for  an  old  man  or  woman  being  albolos.  That  explains 
why  they  are,  like  beggars,  strangers,  suppliants,  especially 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  gods,  and  in  particular  of  Zeus. 
It  explains  why  the  older  they  are  the  more  is  their  claim  on 
Aidos  :  why  the  blind  are  classed  with  them. 2  It  may  be 
objected  that,  if  helplessness  is  the  criterion,  children  also 
would  be  alboloi.  The  answer  is  interesting.  Ordinary 
children  are  not  si)ecially  aiboloi,  or  charged  with  sanctity, 
because  they  have  their  grown-up  relations  to  protect  them. 
But  or|jhan  children  are. 

There  are  some  five  deadly  sins,  says  Hesiod  in  the  Erga, 
of  which  you  cannot  say  that  one  is  worse  than  another. 
They  are  all  beyond  the  pale  {Erga,  327  ff.)  : 

It  is  all  as  one  thing— the  man  who  does  evil  to  a 
suppliant  and  to  a  stranger  ;  the  man  who  goeth  into  his 
brother's  bed  ;  the  man  who  in  heartlessness  sins  against 
orphan  children  ;  the  man  who  reviles  his  old  father  on 
the  bitter  threshold  of  age,  laving  hold  of  him  with 
hurting  words  :   with  that  man  Zeus  himself  is  wroth. 

These  sins  consist  of  four  offences  against  the  helpless  and 
one  breach  of  a  fundamental  family  taboo.  AH  adultery 
was  a  most  grave  offence.  But  if  this  particular  form  of 
it  is  chosen  as  the  worst,  that  is  the  doing  of  Aidos.  Your 
brother  trusts  you,  and  is  often  at  your  mercy.  That  is  what 
makes  him  sacred. 

For  apart  from  any  question  of  wrong  acts  done  to  them, 

*  On  Z«i/9  ' Aipi'/cToup,  see  Lecture  X,  p.  291. 

»  a  .Soph.  0.  T.  374-7,  where  commentators,  from  not  seeing  this  point 
have  altered  the  text.     Oed.  '  Thou  art  a  child  of  unbroken  night,  so  thai 
neither  I  nor  any  other  who  sees  the  light  would  (A.)  ever  harm  thee.' 
Tn      It  IS  not  my  doom  to  fall  by  thy  hand,'  &c.     So  M8S.,  and  cf.  448 
below,  where  Tiresias  repeats  the  same  statement. 
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there  are  certain   classes  of  people  more  aiboloi,  objects  of 
aidos,  than  others.     There  are  people  in  whose  presence  a 
man  feels  shame,  self-consciousness,  awe,  a  sense  keener  than 
usual  of  the  importance  of  behaving  well.     And  what  sort 
of  people  chiefly  excite  this  aidos  ?     Of  course   there   are 
kings,  elders   and  sages,   princes  and   ambassadors:    alboloi 
^ao-iA7/€s,  yipovTts,  and  the  like  :   all  of  them  people  for  whom 
you  naturally  feel  reverence,  and  whose  good  or  bad  opinion 
is  important  in  the  world.     Yet,  if  you  notice  the  language 
of  early  Greek  poetry,  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  these  people, 
but  quite  others,  who  are  most  deeply  charged,  as  it  were' 
with  aidos  ;   before  whom  you  feel  still  more  keenly  conscious 
of  your  unwortliiness,  and  whose  good  or  ill  opinion  weighs 
somehow  inexplicably  more  in  the  last  account.     The  dis- 
inherited of  the  earth,  the  injured,  the  helpless,  and  among 
them  the  most  utterly  helpless  of  all,  the  dead.i    All  these, 
the  dead,  the  stranger,  the  beggar,  the  orphan,  the  merely 
unhappy,  are  from  the  outset  alboloi,  '  charged  with  albio^! 
Wrong  them,  and  they  become,  ipso  facto  and  without  any 
word  of  their  own,  apaloi  or  Trpoa-Tpoiraioi,  incarnate  curses, 
things  charged  with  the  WTath  of  God.2 

•  '  Do  you  feel  aidos  for  the  dead  body  of  one  that  hated  you  ? '  the  wise 
Odysseus  is  asked  in  the  Ajax ;  'His  goodness  is  more  to  me  than  his 
hate'  IS  the  answer,  an  answer  full  of  aidos  (Ajax,  1357).  'The  stranger 
and  the  beggar  are  charged  with  aidos,'  says  Eumaeus  in  the  Odyssey, 
and  the  adjective  alSoios  is  a  regular  epithet  of  a  stranger.  But  mere 
unhappiness  is  enough  :  '  A  miserable  man  nmst  needs  rouse  aidos  in  you  ' 
says  Oedipus  {O.  C.  247). 

*  npocTpowatoi  is  not    'fuming  oneself  towards',   as   L.  and  S.  say:  it 
IS    the    adjective    from   npoaTpowi,^   which    is    the    opposite    of    dnorpoirr,, 
'aversion.'     As   you   can    by   sacrifice,   &c.,   try   to    'avert'  the  Sai^ioual 
so  you  can  '  bring  them  upon '  somebody.     Thus  an  injured  suppliant  has 
a  power  of  wpoarpowij  :     he  brin<is  down  the  gods  upon  his  injurer.     A  criminal 
brings  them  down  on  himself  and  those  who  are  infected  by  his    iiyos. 
These  words  are  very  often  misunderstood  ;   e.g.  the  ^1^770^  ipoiov  oUois 
of  Iphigenia  {Ag.  237)  was  not  a  spoken  curse— which  would  make  the 
passage  hideous— but  the  mere  crying  of  a  murdered  daughter,  which 
necessarily  involves  an  dpd.     So  when  Philoctetes  charges  Neoptolcmus 
to   look   him   m   the   face:    ri^u   i,poaTp6natov,  ri>,^  Uhrjv,    &   ox^Kie  -    he 
means  :    '  Me,  charged  with  the  wrath  of  God  ;    me,  who  kneel  before  thee 
O  hard  heart '  {Phtl.  9.30).-I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  vou  can  say  in 
Greek  Tpanhdai  ivl  or  npoi  iariay.     Aesch.  Cho.  1038,  Bum.  205. 
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The  feeling  seems  to  have  been  very  strong.     One  must 
bring  it  into  connexion  with  the  various  stories  of  gods  who 
were  disguised  as  beggars,  and  went  through  the  world  ill 
or  well  entreated  by  different  men  according  to  their  different 
natures.     It  is  the  counterpart  of  what  we,  in  our  modern 
^  and  scientific  prose,  call   '  a  sense  of  social  responsibility  ' 
or  the  like  ;    the  feeling  roused  more  or  less  in  most  people 
by  the  existence  of  great  misery  in  our  wealthy  societies. 
To  the  Greek  poet  it  was  not  scientific,  and  it  was  not  prose. 
It  was  an  emotion,  the  keener  because  it  was  merely  instinctive 
and  was  felt  by  a  peculiarly  sensitive  people  ;    an  emotion 
of  shame  and  awe,   and  perhaps  sometliing  like  guilt,   in 
meeting  the  eyes  of  the  oppressed  of  the  earth  ;    a  feeling 
that  a  wrong  done  to  these  men  is  like  no  other  wrong  ;   that 
what  these  men  report  of  you  ultimately  in  the  ear  of  Zeus 
will  outweigh  all  the  acute  comments  of  the  world  and  the 
gratifying  reports  of  your  official  superiors  .^ 

If  you  look  into  the  history  of  later  Greek  Ethics,  it  is 
rather  a  surprise  to  find  how  small  a  place  is  occupied  by 
Aidos.  Even  to  Plato  and  Aristotle  it  has  become  little 
more  than  an  amiable  quality,  the  absence  of  which  is  par- 
ticularly repulsive.  It  has  quite  ceased  to  be  the  guiding 
force  of  men's  moral  life.  These  two  philosophers,  of  course 
belong  to  a  particular  school :  they  are  aristocratic  ancl 
intellectual ;  both  perhaps  too  much  inclined  to  despise  those 

of  V.  ^r  'T''}T"  •?"'^"''^  *'^^  ''  ^'^^'^'''''  '^'"'^  ^''^^'^^  »••«  "«ver  spoken 
o    as  charged  with  a.d6..     A  particular  slave  may  bo  treated  with  ^rfd. 

He  may  be  protected  and  helped  bec.ase  he  is  a  stranger  or  a  begga  " 

But  the  word  ,s  not  regularly  applied  to  a  slave.     I  thirUc  the  reaLrras 

Eunpides  says,  '  Why  speak  of  ruth  where  ruthle.sness  is  the  law  -    ThI 

in  question.  If  you  made  a  man  your  slave,  that  showed  you  did  not 
regard  Inm  with  aidos.  So  the  less  .aid  about  it  the  better.  Tthe" 
Spirits  m  the  Pron.theus  tell  us-with  a  dilTerent  mcaning-the  clank  of  the 
nvetmg  of  a  prisoner's  fetters  frightens  Aido.  away  (ProL  134).  Of  cour  « 
a  wrong  done  to  a  slave  was  hated  by  the  gods  and,  one  might  hope  du  y 
avenged.  But  that  was  the  same  with  animals.  Elal  .al  t  J^L  .«_ 
there  is  vengeance  in  heaven  for  an  injured  dog.  On  the  ramifications 
and  possible  origm  of  AiS^s,  A/.,,  "Op.o.,  &c.,  see  Appendix  D    *'"''''*'*''"' 
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emotions  which  appeal  to  man's  simplest  instincts  and  have 
a  touch  of  the  animal  in  them.  If  we  possessed  any  complete 
books  by  the  more  democratic  and  less  authoritarian  philo- 
sophers,  by  Protagoras  especially  and  Democritus,  our  im- 
pression might  be  different.  Among  the  philosophers  of  the 
Roman  period  Aidos  has  quite  faded  away.  It  plays  no  part 
m  Epictetus.  It  is  barely  mentioned  by  Sextus  Empiricus. 
Only  Kerkidas  the  Cynic,  rejector  of  all  organization  and 
system  and  convention,  falls  back  to  primitive  feelings  and  asks 
that  life  shall  be  guided  by  Paian  and  Aidos.  One  can  see 
the^  reason  for  this  ;  indeed,  the  many  reasons. 

For  one  thing  Aidos  is  a   mere  emotion,   and  therefore 
incalculable,  arbitrary,  devoid    of  principle.      A  man  may 
hapi>en  not  to  feel  the  emotion,  and  then  you  have  nothing 
to  appeal  to.    Or  again,  if  he  has  the  emotion,  there  is  no  way 
of  judging  its  strength.     An  emotion  which  is  made  the 
whole  moving  principle  of  conduct  grows  with  what  it  feeds 
upon  :  it  is  never  sated  :  it  moves  towards  the  infinite.     That 
way  madness  lies,  as  the  lives  of  so  many  of  the  saints  have 
shown  us.    Besides,  behind  any  morality  based  upon  emotion 
there  is  the  question  whether  you  ought  or  ought  not  in  a 
particular  case  to  feel  the  emotion  :    and  if  not,  why  not  ? 
It  is  there  that  the  real  principle  of  Ethics  comes  in.    The 
later  philosophers  wanted  to  understand,  not  merely  to  feel.C 
They  had  to   build  up  conduct  into  a  consistent  rational 
system.     It  would  help  them  little  if  men  said,  '  Follow  the 
leading  of  Aidos.'     '  Love  your  neighbour,'  '  Pity  humanity  ' 
Such  rules  will  help  the  conduct  of  men.     But  they  do  not 
provide  an  answer  to  a  speculative  problem.     Perhaps  the 
main    thing    which    the   philosophers   got    from    Aidos    was 
Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  Mean  :    the  observation  that  in 
any  emotion  or  any  movement  there  is  a  possible  best  point 
which  you  should  strive  to  attain  and  shrink  from  passing' 
An  uninspiring  doctrine,  it  may  be,  with  the  emotion  all  gone 
from  It.    But  that  was  what  served  Aristotle's  purpose  best. 
Again,  there  is  an  historical  reason  for  the  decline  in  the 
importance  of  Aidos.     Aidos,  like  Honour,  is  essentially  the 
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virtue  of  a  wild  and  ill-governed  society,  where  there  is  not 
much  effective  regulation  of  men's  actions  by  the  law.  It  is 
essentially  the  thing  that  is  left  when  all  other  sanctions  fail  ; 
the  last  of  the  immortals  to  leave  a  distracted  world.  In  an 
ordered  society  there  are  all  the  more  concrete  sanctions 
to  appeal  to — the  police,  the  law,  organized  public  opinion. 

In  a  well-organized  society  large  numbers  of  men,  perhaps 
the  majority,  are  under  compulsion  to  behave  better  than  they 
naturally  would,  if  left  to  themselves.     It  often  strikes  me, 
in  certain  parts  of  early  Greek  poetry,  that  one  gets  a  glimpse 
of  a  society  in  which,  by  the  breaking  up  of  ordered  life, 
men  were  compelled  to  be  worse  than  nature  intended  ;   where 
good  and  merciful  men  had  to  do  things  which  they  hated 
afterwards  to  remember.     You  recall  the  character  in  Hero- 
dotus/ who  wished  to  be  the  most  righteous  man  in  the  world, 
but  was  not  permitted  by  circumstances.    As  a  rule  in  fiction 
(where  motives  of  flattery  cannot  come  into  play)  rich  men  are 
wicked.     It  is  obviously  more  interesting,  as  well  as  more 
gratifying  to  the  reader's  feelings,  to  make  them  so.     But  in 
Homer  the  rich  men  are  apt  to  be  specially  virtuous  :  a(/>r€io9 
afivixuiv,  'rich   and   blameless'   (E    9).      One  is  reminded  of 
the  naive  desire  of  the  old  poet  Phokylides,  first  to  acquire 
a  competence  and  then  to  practice  virtue.     The  project  is 
amusing  to  us,  as  it  was  to  Plato.    We  know  so   nmch  of 
the  result  of  that  scheme  of  life.     Yet  think  of  that  son  of 
Teuthras  in  the  Iliad,  who  '  dwelt  behind  the  strong  walls  of 
Arisbe,  rich  in  all  livelihood,  and  was  beloved  of  men.    For  he 
built  his  dwelling  by  the  roadside  and  showed  love  to  all  who 
passed.'  ^     One  might  almost  think  he  had  made  some  vow, 
so  to  spend  his  life  in  feeding  the  hungry  and  washing  the 
feet  of  strangers.    But,  in  any  case,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how, 
in  a  time  like  that  of  the  Migrations,  a  decent  man  who  had 
passed  through  the  horrid  necessities  of  the  struggle  for  bare  life, 
and  was  at  last  safe  and  prosperous  with  a  strong  wall  around 
him,  would  become  just  like  these  rich  men  in  Homer,  thankful 
to  live  at  last  blameless  and  gentle  towards  gods  and  men. 


'  Herodotus,  iii.  142. 
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The  suggestion  is  little  more  than  a  fancy.     But  it  occurs 
to  me  in  connexion  with  another.     When  we  compare  the 
civilization  and  character  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  we  are 
struck,  among  many  other  differences,  with  some  broad  general 
divergence.     The  Roman  seems  to  have  all  the  faults  and 
the  virtues  of  successful  men.     He  is  severe,  strong,  well- 
disciplined,    trustworthy,    self-confident,    self-righteous,    un- 
imaginative and  harsh,  a  heavy  feeder,  a  lover  of  gladiatorial 
games.     The  Greek,  less  gregarious,  less  to  be  relied  upon, 
more  swept  by  impulse  ;  now  dying  heroically  for  lost  causes  ; 
now,  at  the  very  edge  of  heroism,  swept  by  panic  and  escaping 
with  disgrace  ;    capable  of  bitter  hatreds  and  massacres  in 
hot  blood,  of  passionate  desires  and  occasional  orgies  ;    but 
instinctively  hating  cruelty,  revolting  from  the  Roman  shows, 
frugal,  simple  and  hardy  to  a  degree  which  we  can  with  diffi- 
culty realize  :  above  all  possessed  of  an  unusual  power  of  seeing 
beyond  himself  and  of  understanding  his  enemies  ;  caring  for 
intellect,  imagination,  freedom,  beauty,  more  than  for  force 
and  organization,  crying  aloud  for  orderliness  and  symmetry, 
because  he  knew  his  own  needs  and  his  own  dangers  ;   much 
as  Plato  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  poetry  because  poetry 
was  to  him  a  seducing  fire.    The  causes  of  such  a  difference 
are  innumerable.     There  was  no  doubt  a  greater  proportion 
of  pre-Aryan  elements   in   Greek   civilization.      There   were 
important  geographical  differences.     But  one  cause,  I  think, 
is  the  early  experience  of  the  Greek  race  during  the  great 
sea-migrations.     The  Romans  had  an  almost  steady  history 
of  stern  discipline,  of  conquest  and  well-earned  success  :   the 
Greeks  at  the  beginning  of  their  history  passed  through  the 
very  fires  of  hell.    They  knew,  what  Rome  as  a  whole  did  not 
know,  the  inward  meaning  and  the  reverse  side  of  glory. 
They  knew  th6  bitterness  of  lost  battles,  the  sting  of  the 
master's  lash ;  they  knew  self -judgement  and  self -contempt, 
amazement  and  despair.    They  must,  I  suppose,  be  counted, 
even  politically,  among  the  successful  races  of  mankind.     But 
in  their  highest  successes,  in  the  times  both  of  Pericles  and  of 
Alexander,  there  is  always  something  dreamlike  and  transient. 

1335  H 
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Their  armies  are  always  fighting  against  odds  ;    their  little 
cities  trying  by  sheer  energy  and  intellect  to  stem  the  strength 
of  great   military  empires.     It   is  a   wondrous  fabric   held 
together  for  an  hour  by  some  splendid  grasp  of  human  genius, 
not  one  based  on  strong  material  foundations  by  the  gregarious 
and  half-conscious  efforts  of  average  men.    Tliey  began  their 
life  as  a  people,  it  would  seem,  in  a  world  where  palaces  and 
temples  were  shattered,  armies  overthrown,  laws  and  familiar 
gods  brought  to  oblivion.     Thus,  like  the  prophet  in  Calli- 
machus'  great  poem,  they  saw  early  the  world  that  is  behind 
the  ordinary  world  of  human  strivings,  more  real  and  more 
intangible  :   and  throughout  their  history  somehow  this  ideal 
haunted  the  race,  a  vision  perturbing  their  sight,  unfitting 
them  for  continued  empire,  yet  shedding  strangely  over  their 
defeat  a  splendour  denied  to  their  conquerors. 
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IV 
AN   ANCIENT  TRADITIONAL  BOOK 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  people  :    I  wish  now 
to  turn  to  the  literature.     For  one  of  the  clearest  facts  that 
we  know  about  these  driven  fragments  of  society  who  form 
the  soil  from  which  Hellenism  sprang  is  that  they  must  have 
had  a  literature.     The   vast  store  of  prehistoric   tradition 
preserved  in  the  Greek  heroic  saga  is  evidence  enough.    The 
Northerners  can  scarcely  have  known  the  art  of  writing  before- 
some  few  of  them  learned  it  in  Greece.     But  it  is  probable 
that  in  very  early  times  they  possessed  Epic  lays,  and  that 
these  lays  were  in  dactylic  verse.    So  much  we  can  conclude 
from  various  formulae  imbedded  in  the  Homeric  language. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Cretan  script,  coming  on  the  top  of 
other  evidence  which  was  already  sufficient,  shows  that  long 
before  the  Migrations  there  were  scribes  and  '  wise  men  '  in  the 
Aegean  who  had  the  power  of  wTiting. 

I  am  not  proposing  to  discuss  the  Homeric  Question,  but 
rather  to  put  forward  some  general  considerations  preliminary 
to  the  Homeric   Question.     If  the  men  of  the  Migrations 
possessed  a  literature,  that  literature  was  not  in  the  least  what 
we  mean  by  '  Homer ',  viz.  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,     It 
was  much  more  nearly  what  the  Greeks  of  the  sixth  and  early 
fifth  centuries  meant  by  '  Homer  ',  viz.  the  whole  body  of 
heroic  tradition  as  embodied  in  hexameter  verse.^    It  must 
really   have   been   something   far   more   primitive   and   less 
differentiated,  of  which  the  didactic  epos,  the  lists  of  ancestors, 
the  Stesichoreah  I^tIcs,  the  local  chronicles,  the  theological, 
magical,  and  philosophical  writings,  as  well  as  the  heroic 
poems,  are  so  many  specialized  developments.     It  has  long 
been  clear  to  students  of  early  Greece  that  the  Iliad  and 

»  See  ray  History  of  AncierU  Greek  Literature,  chap,  i,  or,  better,  Wiia- 
niowitz,  Homerische  V ntersufhnngen,  pp.  .329-80. 
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Odyssey  are  not  primitive  poems.  Not  only  their  art  and 
construction,  but  their  whole  outlook  on  the  world  and  the 
gods  is  far  removed  from  that  of  the  most  primitive  Greeks 
known  to  us.  Both  poems,  indeed,  contain  a  great  deal  of 
extremely  ancient  matter  :  but  both,  as  they  stand,  are  the 
products  of  a  long  process  of  development.  It  is  the  pre- 
Homeric  literature  that  we  are  now  considering. 

Let  us  begin  by  trying  to  imagine  the  position  and  practice 
m  an  early  society  of  what  the  Greeks  generally  described  as 
a,  A„>.09  iv,',p,  or  '  man  of  words  '.i     I  say  '  words  '  because 
I  despair  of  an  adequate  translation  of  Logoi.    The  concep- 
tion Logos,   '  word  '  or  '  .speech  ',  had,  as  we  all  know,  a 
peculiarly  distinguished  historj-  among  the  Greeks.     It  was 
the  word  .spoken  :    it  was  the  power  of  language  ;    it  was 
the  word  which  implies  reason,  persuasion,  intcpretation, 
and  which  settles  differences  instead  of  the  armed  hand  •   it 
was  thus  the  word  which  mediates  between  the  soul  of  man 
and  man,  or,  in  theological  language,  between  man  and  God  • 
to  the  philosopher  it  was  the  silent  but  eternal  word  upon 
the  hps  of  Nature,  the  speech  by  which  the  Cosmos  expressed 
Its  inborn  reason.    But  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  another 
aspect  of  the  Logos  that  comes  into  play.    The  Logios  Aner 
or  Man  of  Words,  was  the  man  who  possessed  the  Things 
Said,  or  traditions,  which  made  up  the  main  sum  of  man's 
knowledge.     He  knew  what  Logoi  really  existed,  and  what 
were  mere  inventions  or  mistakes.    He  could  say  \6yo,  i,niv  » 
much  as  a  Hebrew  could  say  '  It  is  written  '.     This  implies 
what  ,s  of  course  the  case,  that  Greek  saga  was  mainly  pre- 
served by  oral  tradition.'    Yet  it  would  be  rash  to  assume 

cuss  the  book.s  becau.0  they  arc  there'to  duscu^s^.    ZIh  tm        •  ^T 
case  was  more  important  as  Tpvt.1«.„   i    /•.  u  ^^^O'*' tradition  m  each 

J?  ;     J  xii      /'"P"^^*"^'  as  i  explam,  but  it  has  van  shed      Th«  AfS^  ^t*u 

i?o/anrf  still  exist,  but  no  one  hving  can  hear 'Thnrnir    T',.  V  '  ^^^^"^ 

See  the  excellent  remarks  of  F  Xl         pT        !'^^'»»»^'f^'-i'«Pro vising. 

Neue  Jamucher,  iS^^I  Ibt   xix  8        '"  ^'"^^'-^^   VorlragskunM  in 
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that  there  ^^ere  no  ^vritings.  The  extant  Cretan  records 
are  far  earlier  than  any  possible  Homer.  The  ancients  them- 
selves teU  stories  of  the  '  books  '  of  the  early  minstrels.  The 
use  of  MSS.  by  the  composers  of  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey  seems 
almost  as  certain  as  such  things  can  be,  and,  though  those 
composers  themselves  belong  to  a  much  later  date,  the  frag- 
ments of  minute  and,  we  may  add,  uninteresting  history 
preserved  in  the  epic  suggest  the  use  of  some  surer  and  more 
positive  method  than  mere  oral  tradition.  The  Man  of 
Words,  we  may  assume,  would  in  many  cases  not  trust 
entirely  to  his  memory,  but  would  make  a  permanent  Logos 
of  his  own  in  the  shape  of  a  book.i 

A  book  in  those  days  was  not  what  it  is  now.  It  was  not 
a  thing  to  be  given  to  the  public,  not  a  thing  to  be  read  for 
pleasure.2    One  can  find  parallels  in  the  East  or  in  the  Middle 

^       .Air.  Lang  suggests  to  me  the  comparison  of  the  Gaelic  'sennachie'. 

scan  '  =  old  ;  '  seauachas  '  =  story,  tradition  ;  *  seanachaidh  '  (pro- 
nounced '  shen-ach-ay ')  =  a  man  of  tales,  historian.  It  seems  quite  clear 
that  the  sennachies  could  not  read  or  write. 

»  All  through  antiquity  a  book  remained  a  thing  to  be  recited  from,  or 
to  be  read  aloud  to  an  audience  by  a  skilled  person.  It  is  partly  due  to 
facts  like  this  that  the  oral  repetition  of  r>tories  continued  so  extremely 
late  in  human  liistory  to  be  the  normal  way  of  keeping  alive  the  records 
of  the  past,  oven  if  the  past  was  vitally  important.  In  the  case  of  the 
(Jospels,  for  instance,  where  a  modern  would  have  considered  it  of  abso- 
lutely overwhelming  importance  to  have  a  written  record  as  soon  as  possible 
of  the  exact  deeds  and  sayings  of  the  Master,  wo  Hnd,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  It  was  loft  for  a  considerable  time  to  oral  tradition.  Compare  the 
well-known  phrase  of  Papias  (died  c.  a.  d.  135),  deliberately  preferring  a 
third-hand  oral  rei>ort  to  the  written  word  : — 

Whenever  any  person  came  my  way,  who  had  been  a  follower  of  the 
Elders,  I  would  in.piire  about  the  discourses  of  those  elders,  what  was  said 
by  Andrew  or  by  Peter  or  by  Philip  or  by  Thomas  or  James,  or  by  John 
or  Matthew  or  any  other  of  the  Lord's  disciples,  or  what  Aristion  and  the 
Elder  John,  discipkjs  of  the  Lord,  say.  For  I  did  not  think  I  could  get  so 
much  profit  from  the  contents  of  books  as  from  the  utterings  of  a  living 
and  abiding  voice.'     (I  cite  from  Estlin  Carpenter's  First  Three  Gospels,  p.  4. ) 

In  the  time  of  Papias  there  were  libraries  with  books  by  the  hundred 
thousand,  yet  a  book  is  still  to  him  a  dead  and  troublesome  mode  of  com- 
munication. He  is  said  to  have  been  rather  a  stupid  man,  naw  afiiKpds 
Tuv  voiy.  But  a  thousand  years  earlier  than  Papias  this  attitude  of  mind 
was  the  normal  one. 
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Ages.    There  was  the  great  book  of  Michael  Scott,  the  magi- 
cian, which  was  read  b}-  no  man  but  one,  and  was  buried 
in    its   masters    grave.      There    was    the    book   of    Thoth, 
carried  off  by  Nefrekepta ;  the  Book  of  Catyllus,  reported  by 
the  Spanish  Mandeville.^    There  is  the  great  list  of  Arabic 
chronicles,  the  rule  of  which  is  that  each  chronicle  was  the 
property  of  the  author  or  of  his  heir,  and  could  not  be  read 
by  others  without  his  permission.    There  are  the  innumerable 
and  constantly   varying  MSS.   of  stories  like  the  Arabian 
Nights,  each  copy  originally  meant  to  be  the  private  stock- 
in-trade  of  a  professional  story-teller.    In  all  these  cases  the 
man  lived  by  his  book.     It  must  be  kept  from  the  public  ; 
above  all,  it  must  be  kept  from  the  eyes  of  professional  rivals. 
It  can  be  given  or  bequeathed  to  a  son  or  a  favourite  disciple, 
as  in  the  Greek  story  one  of  Homer's  scrolls,  the  '  Cj-pria  ', 
served  as  his  daughter's  do\m',  another,  the   *  Taking  of 
Oechalia',  was  left  to  his  heir,  Cieophylus.2    For  the  ancient 
Man  of  Words  was  not  exactly  a  story-teller,  not  exactly 
a  chronicler,  not  exactly  a  magician.    He  was  all  three,  and 
something  more  also.    His  Logos  contained,  with  no  distinc- 
tion of  subject,  all  that  he  specially  wanted  not  to  forget,  or, 
at  least,  all  that  was  worth  the  immense  trouble  of  WTiting 
down,  letter  by  letter. 

There  was  an  ancient  Greek  tradition,  superseded  in  general 
by  the  Cadmus  story,  which  somehow  connected  the  inven- 
tion of  writing  with  Orpheus  and  the  Muses.  Orpheus' 
voice  seems  to  have  recorded  itself  in  books  in  some  mvsterious 
way.-*  And  the  Greek  bards  always  oue,  not  only  what  we 
should  call  their  inspiration,  but  their  actual  knowledge  of 

f  1    '^'T^'^'r  '^'''''?.''-^  '?'  ^''^''  ^''''''  ^'f^^^''"P^i^-^    'Spanish  Mandeville, 
lol.  IStb.     (I  owe  this  reference  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Halliday.) 

«  Cf.  the  case  of  Jendeus  de  Brie,  autlior  of  the  BataiUe  Lonuifer,  cent 
XII :  he  wrote  the  poem,  kept  it  carefully,  taught  it  to  no  man,  and  made 
much  gam  out  of  it  m  Sicily  where  he  sojourned,  and  left  it  to  his  son  when 
he  died.  Similar  statements  are  made  about  Huon  de  Villeneuve  who 
would  not  part  from  his  poem  for  horses  or  furs  or  for  any  price,  and  about 
other  i^ets.  G^ntxev  s  Epopees  Fran^aises,  vol.  i,  p.  215,  note  1,  cited  in 
LAng,  Homer  and  his  Age. 

'  Sprjcaat,  iu  capiay,  rd,  |  '0/>,/>€m  Kariypa;f,y  |  y^pvs,  Eur.  Ale.  967-9. 
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facts,  to  the  Muses.  The  Muses  '  are  present  and  know  all 
things  '.  They  are,  to  Hesiod  at  least,  '  the  daughters  of 
Meraor>^'l  Hesiod  professes,  roughly  speaking,  to  be  able 
to  sing  about  everything  ;  but  he  always  explains  that  he 
-  is  dependent  on  the  Muses  for  his  knowledge.  Other  sources 
of  knowledge  are  indeed  recognized.  When  giving  the  names 
of  all  the  rivers  in  the  world,  Hesiod  stops  at  a  certain  point 
and  says  that  for  the  names  of  the  rest  you  had  better  consult 
the  people  who  live  on  their  banks,  and  they  will  be  able  to 
tell  you  {Theog.  370).  But  most  often  he  consults  the  Muses 
{Theaj.  1  ff.,  105  ff.,  966,  1022,  Catalogues).  So  does  Homer 
for  such  subjects  as  the  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  army  (cf.  a  7, 
B  486,  761,  cf.  M  176).  One  suspects  that  that  consultation 
was  often  carried  out  by  the  bard  retiring  to  some  lonely 
place,  or  maybe  barricading  the  door  of  his  hut,  bringing  forth 
a  precious  roll,  and  laboriously  spelling  out  the  difficult  letter- 
marks.  Vfrn^xfiaTa,  the  Greeks  called  them,  or  '  scratches  '. 
And  right  on  in  mid-classical  and  later  times  the  name  for 
a  scholar  was  '  grammatikos  '.  He  was  a  '  man  of  grammata  ',2 
one  who  could  deal  with  these  strange  '  scratches  '  and  read 
them  aloud,  knowing  where  one  word  ended  and  another 
began,  and  when  to  make  big  pauses  and  little  pauses.  For 
things  like  that  were  not  indicated  in  the  grammata. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  a  wise  man  in  antiquity — and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  Middle  Ages — generally  has  a  boy 
or  disciple  attached  to  him.  And  the  first  thing  which  that 
disciple  learns  when  he  begins  to  be  '  wise  '  himself  is  to 
read  in  his  master's  book.  Not  in  any  book,  mark  you. 
They  did  not  learn  reading  in  that  way.  You  were  not 
expected  to  understand  the  grammata  unless  they  were  first 
read  aloud  to  you.  The  case  is  clearest  with  Semitic  books, 
where  the  vowels  are  not  \\Titten  at  all,  and  in  some  cases 
the  meaning  cannot  possibly  be  made  out  for  certain  without 
help  from  the  writer  of  the  book.  But  it  was  the  same  in 
the  Middle  Ages  :   with  Michael  Scott's  book,  for  instance.    It 

'  Theogony,  54,  910  :   for  subjects,  100-15. 

*  See  Rutherford's  Scholia  Aristophanica,  vol.  iii.  chap.  i. 
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was  the  same  with  various  of  the  old  Sanskrit  books,  the 
meaning  of  which  has  in  some  places  been  absolutely  lost 
because  there  was  a  breach  in  the  series  of  disciples  to  whom 
the  meaning  was  orally  explained  by  the  master.  The  thing 
that  most  tangibly  constituted  a  disciple  was  the  power  to 
handle,  or  to  read  in,  his  master's  book.  Of  course  a  very 
clever  man  would,  if  you  gave  him  time,  be  able  eventually 
to  make  out  other  books  too.  But  that  would  be  a  special 
undertaking. 

This  limitation,  if  you  think  of  it,  is  inevitable.     In  the 
first  place  there  will  probably  be  no  other  books  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood on  which  to  practise.     Then  further,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  as  the  man's  book  is  a  private  thing,  so 
also  is  his  method  of  making  signs.     HandwTitings  always 
differ  ;   and  the  hand^mting  of  a  man  who  practically  never 
saw  any  other  person's  hand^^Titing  and  who  used  his  own 
merely  to  make  notes  for  his  own  private  use,  not  to  be  read 
by  others,  would  be  sure-^ven  apart  from  the  N^riter's  own 
conscious  wish  for  secrecy-to  grow  in  a  hundred  little  ways 
specialized  and  abnormal.    I  have  seen  an  Arabic  book  which 
professes  to  give  the  special  alphabets  i  used  bv  the  ancient 
sages,  Cleomenes,  Plato,  Pythagoras,  Scalinus,  Socrates,  and 
Aristotle,  all  of  them  different,  '  in  order  that  none  should 
know  them  but  the  sons  of  wisdom.' 

Consider,  then,  the  position  of  a  man  who  possesses  such 
a  book,  and  also  can  make  grammafa  himself.     Suppose  he 
hears  news  of  strange  events  which  he  would  like  to  record 
accurately.     Suppose  he   is  lucky  enough   to  hear  another 
wise  man  expounding  new  lore,  or  giving  details  on  a  subject 
where  Ins  ow,i  book  is  vague.    Suppose  he  finds,  or  borrows, 
or  inherits  from  a  wise  relation-wisdom  runs  in  families- 
another  book  containing  valuable  information.     In  all  these 
^  AnciaU  Alphabet,,  by  Ahmad  bin  Abubekr  bin  Wahshih   translated  bv 
Joseph   Hammer,   London,    1806.     «  Every  one  of  these  Lgt^l't^^ 
according  to  his  own  genius  and  understanding,  a  particular  ahZb^    in 
order  that  none  should  know  them  but  the  son^  of  wLdon       ;  'i)  ""^ " 
the    sons  of  wisdom '  the  disciples  of  the  wi.e  ?   The  book  is  said  to  hlZ 
been  written  An.  Heg.  2U.     It  is  concerned  with  alchemy  "' 
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cases  he  will  want  to  make  additions  and  changes  in  his  own 
book.     Let  us  consider  how  he  is  likely  to  set  about  it. 

It  is  a  difficult  process  to  conflate  two  or  more  accounts 
of  a  transaction  into  one,  difficult  even  for  a  modern  writer, 
with  all  the  battery  of  modern  appliances  at  his  command  i 
clear  print,  numbered  pages,  indices  to  show  you  just  where 
and  how  often  a  subject  is  mentioned,  paragraphs  and  chapters, 
divisions  of  words  and  sentences,  and  abundance  of  cheap 
paper  for  making  notes  and  rough  copies.  Our  ancient  sage 
had  his  book  \^Titten  on  very  expensive  material,  usually  the 
skins  of  beasts  carefully  prepared.  He  could  not  lightly 
throw  away  a  scroll  and  >vrite  it  again.  He  had  no  facilities 
for  finding  references  ;  no  index,  no  pages,  no  chapters,  no 
stops  between  sentences,  no  divisions  of  any  sort  between  one 
word  and  another  ;  only  one  long  undivided  mass  of  grammata, 
not  by  their  nature  well  calculated  to  be  legible.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  probably  knew  his  own  book  by  heart.  It 
was  an  advantage  which  sometimes  betrayed  him. 

What  he  generally  did  ^^as  to  add  the  new  matter  crudely 
at  the  end  of  the  old.  He  could  \\Tite  on  the  margin  or 
between  the  lines.  At  a  pinch,  he  might  cut  the  hide  with 
a  knife  and  sew  in  a  new  strip  at  a  particular  place.  He 
had  only  to  make  the  roll  intelligible  to  himself.  And  any 
one  who  has  had  experience  of  the  difference  between  a  MS. 
fit  to  be  sent  to  the  printer  and  a  MS.  that  will  do  to  lecture 
from  will  appreciate  what  that  means. 

No  book  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity  exactly  in 
this  state.  All  the  books  that  we  possess  have  at  some  time 
been  published,  and  therefore  prepared  in  some  sense  to  be 
intelligible  to  the  reader.  But  many  Greek  books  retain  clear 
marks  of  the  time  when  they  were  not  meant  to  be  read  by 
strangers,  but  only  to  serve  the  professional  needs  of  the 
u Titer.  The  later  Homeric  hymns,  containing  merely  a  number 
of  suitable  openings  and  closes  for  recitations,  point  pretty 
clearly  to  the  handbook  of  the  professional  reciter.  The 
voluminous  \^Titings  of  the  Peripatetic  school  which  come  to  us 
under  the  name  of  Aristotle  bear  innumerable  traces  of  their 
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composition  for  private  use  in  the  school.  So  do  the  remains 
of  Hesiod  ;  so  do,  as  far  as  I  know  them,  most  of  the  late 
magical  writings.  In  oriental  hteratures  the  instances  are, 
I  believe,  even  clearer.^ 

In  imagining  the  proceedings  of  this  old  sage  we  have 
taken  one  particular  crisis,  as  it  were,  in  the  history  of  his 
book.    But  all  the  ancient  traditional  books  which  have  come 
down  to  us  have,  without  exception,  passed  through  many 
such  crises.     The  book  which  contained  the  whole  Logos  of 
the  wise  man  was  apt  to  be  long-lived.    It  was  precious  ;   it 
had  been  very  difficult  to  WTite  ;    it  was  made  of  expensive 
and  durable  materials.     It  became  an  heirloom  :    and  with 
each  successive  owner,  with  each  successive  great  event  in 
the  history  of  the  tribe  or  the  community,  the  book  was 
changed,  expanded,  and  expurgated.    For  the  most  jealously 
guarded  book  had,  of  course,  its  relation  to  the  public.     It 
was  the  source  of  stories  and   lays   which   must   needs   be 
interesting  ;    of  oracles  and  charms  and  moral  injunctions 
which  must  not  seem  ridiculous  or  immoral ;    of  statements 
HI  history  and  geography  vNhich  had  better  not  be  demon- 
strably false.    The  book  must  needs  grow  as  its  people  grew. 
As  it  became  a  part  of  the  people's  tradition,  a  thing  handed 
down  from  antiquity  and  half  sacred,  it  had  a  great  normal 

Uxt  of  the  Koran.  Islam,  being  historically  a  late  religion,  has  its 
on,.ns  exceptionally  well  attested.  Zaid  Ibn  Thabit  was  '  nt  „.^  b^ 
Abu  Bakr,  the  hrst  Caliph,  with  the  task  of  collecting  the  Prophets  reJl 
t,ons-.Surahs-preserved  in  part  only  in  the  breasts  of  the  faithful  He 
made  one  ofccial  copy  for  the  Caliph,  being  guided  by  his  general  knowledge 
o     he  cred.bd.ty  of  lus  witnesses.     As  the  informants  naturally  varied  i,' 

canu  ,    this  vva.s  determuied  to   be  Korashite.      The  third  Caliph  made  a 
pubhc  edmon,  thus  really  establishing  the  Koran.     UnoHicial  copies  To  ve^ 

e^href~"T.'''^^^  T  ^"  '^^^^^^^•^''  ''''  ^^"^-^^  copieslent'outt 
Zrh.Zl^  r  T"  '^'*'^'"  ^^-^  '^V^^y^<^  for  this  work  of  publishing, 

perha^  because  only  he  could  read  the  first  edition  with  any  certainty 
The  official  copies  were,  after  all,  not  mucli  more  than  nurnonl  teXZe' 
One  who  had  read  the  text  with  a  teacher  could  afterwards  recall  what  he  had 

ZeZZ'  i  Z  T-  T  ''r  ?V^^  *'^  '--'  ^'"^^  ^^-'^  ^  confronted  1, 
an  enigma.-I  take  thts  from  Prof.  Margoliouth's  Mohammedanism,  chap.  iL 
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claim  on  each  new  generation  of  hearers.  They  were  ready 
to  accept  it  with  admiration,  with  reverence,  with  enjoyment, 
provided  only  that  it  continued  to  make  some  sort  of  tolerable 
terms  with  their  tastes,  under  which  general  head  we  must 
include  their  consciences  and  their  common  sense. 

I  am  tempted  to  take  instances  from  our  own  times  to 
illustrate  what  I  mean  by  a  traditional  book.  But  the  con- 
ditions have  changed  too  nmch.  Our  traditional  books  are 
collections  of  mere  information  like  Whiiaker's  Almanac  and 
the  Statesman's  Yearbook,  or  those  strange  prophetic  Almanacs 
and  magic  Herbals  which  continue,  I  suppose,  to  enjoy  a 
flourishing  though  subterranean  existence  in  all  European 
nations.  I  found  a  magic  herbal  in  a  Welsh  inn  in  the  year 
1884  which  had  reached  something  like  its  hundredth  edition. 
Or  we  might  take  the  various  Guides  to  Navigation  published 
by  various  countries.  The  Pilot  series,  issued  by  the  British 
Admiralty,  seems  now  to  hold  the  field  ;  but  M.  Victor  Berard  i 
has  traced  its  origin  step  by  step  from  a  remote  past,  through 
French,  Itahan,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  and  perhaps 
Phoenician  sources.  An  historical  lawyer,  again,  could  show 
the  same  process  of  traditional  growth  in  various  legal 
codes. 

It  may  be  objected  that  all  these  instances  are  in  the 
nature  of  handbooks,  not  of  artistic  literature.  And  hand- 
books of  course  need  bringing  up  to  date.  True.  But  the 
fact  is  that  we  have  only  recently  specialized  the  handbook 
in  this  way,  and  exiled  it  from  the  Muses.  The  real  Muses 
did  not  recognize  any  generic  difference  between  a  handbook 
and  an  epic  poem.  Think  of  the  Catalogues  in  Hesiod.  But, 
apart  from  that,  there  are  many  cases  to  be  quoted  of  Tradi- 
tional Books  in  other  st3ies  of  literature. 

There  is  the  series  of  Arabic  chronicles  mentioned  above. 
They  reach  over  many  centuries,  and  have  been  developed  by 
a  regular  process.  A  man  who  wished  to  \\Tite  a  chronicle 
had  first  to  approach  the  possessor  of  an  existing  chronicle  and 
ask  for  his  igaza  or  authorization.     If  he  gave  it,  he  read 

*  Lea  Phiniciens  et  fOdyssie,  i.  p.  52. 
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his  book  aloud  to  the  applicant,  or  allo«ed  the  applicant 
to  read  it  aloud  to  him.    Then  the  new  chronicle  was  made 
up  out  of  the  old  one  on  the  following  system.     Where  the 
new  scnbe  copies  his  text,  he  does  so  with  almost  verbal 
accuracy,  so  much  so  that  Arabic  scholars  can  use  the  copy 
to  correct  errors  of  text  in  MSS.  of  the  original.     But  to 
prevent  the  book  becoming  too  huge,  he  leaves  out  masses 
of  early  history  or  other  less  important  matter  and  adds  his 
own  more  modern  history,  or  more  interesting  matter,  where 
It  comes  m.    Obviously  the  opportunities  for  falsification  are 
considerable.    How  far  they  are  utilized  I  cannot  say.    But 
the  quality,  ,t  seems,  that  distinguishes  these  Arabic  chronicles 
from  anything  else  of  the  kind  known  to  me  is  the  extra- 
ordinary care  with  which  each  writer  quotes  not  onlv  his 
immediate  authority  for  a  story  or  tradition,  but  the  whole 
Cham  of  authorities  from  the  origin  downward.    No  tradition 
js  really  complete  that  cannot  produce  its  entire  genealogy 
leading  up  eventually  to  an  eyewitness. 

Perhaps  the  best  instance  in  Greek  literature  is  the  curious 
T,,       'f  "•"""'  *°  "«  "«'i«'-  the  name  of  Callisthems^  Life 
of  AkMr.    It  is  the  source  of  all  the  mediaeval  romances 
of  Alexander,  and  old  translations  of  it  are  extant  in  Latin- 
one  made  in  the  fourth  century  and  one  in  the  tenth-Syriac 
Armenian  Coptic  Ethiopic,  Persian,  Turkish.  Malav,  Siamese,' 
and  doubtless  other  languages.     The  basis  in  each  ca.se  is 
a  word-for-word  translation,  but  in  every  language  the  sub- 
stance varies  ;    for  it  was  told  in  each  country  by  jongleurs 
a..d  story-telle.  who  added,  omitted,  and  alteril  liL  a  v" w 
to  their  audience.     For  instance,  Alexander  U  usually_in 
accordance  with  mediaeval  taste-made  the  child  of  a  secret 
ainour  between  his  mother,  Olympias.  and  the  exiled  wizard 

hkely   to   please   the   audience.     The   earliest   version   was 
written   by  an   Egyptian   Greek.     Consequently   Alexander 
begins  as  a  son  of  Nectanebos,  king  of  Egypt.'xhen  he 
a  Persian,  and  so  on.     One  version,  in  Ethiopic,  leaves  him  the 
son  of  h.s  proper  father,  Philip,  but  makes  Philip  a  Christian 
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martyr,  who  committed  suicide  on  hearing  from  a  prophet 
that  some  day  the  Creator  of  the  world  would  be  crucified. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  different  translations  that  vary. 
Every  copy  of  the  book  differs  from  every  other.  As  one 
editor,  Meusel,  puts  it :  '  Like  the  MSS.  of  the  Nihelun- 
genlied,  every  MS.  represents  a  different  recension.'  '  The 
wTiters,'  says  Karl  Muller,  'combined  the  offices  of  scribe 
and  author.'  That  exactly  expresses  it.  Each  scribe  who 
earned  his  living  by  it  made  it  as  good,  as  edifying,  as  enter- 
taining a  history  as  he  could.  The  book  became  a  thing  of 
tradition,  and  grew  with  the  ages.i 

The  oldest  version  seems  to  have  been  written  in  Greek, 
in  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  So  much  can  be 
made  out.  It  professes  to  be  the  work  of  the  philosopher 
Callisthenes,  a  real  person,  who  accompanied  Alexander  on 
his  campaigns,  and  whose  real  works  have  perished.2  We 
can  also  trace  with  some  probability  an  eariier  stage  of  the 
same  story  :  viz  .  a  series  of  imaginary  letters,  between  Alex- 
ander and  his  friends,  composed  by  some  sophist  in  Egypt 
not  long  after  Alexander's  death. 

I  will  not  speak  of  the  mediaeval  epics,  the  Nibelungenlied, 
the  Arthur  Legends,  or  the  great  French  epics  centring  in  the 
Chamon  de  Roland.  Each  one  of  these  subjects  has  its  own 
peculiarities  and  special  difficulties;  but  each  one  would 
illustrate  our  main  thesis  equally  well.  Let  me  merely  quote 
some  words  of  Gaston  Paris  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  a 
traditional  book.  He  is  speaking  of  the  controversy  whether 
'  the  author  of  the  Son^  of  Roland  '  had  ever  seen  the  valley 
of  Roncesvaux,  where  the  scene  of  his  battle  is  placed.  The 
great  savant  answers  : — 

The  Song  of  Roland  is  not  a  work  composed  in  one  effort 
at  a  given  moment.  It  comprises  in  itself  elements  of  very 
different  date  and  origin.  Some  go  back  to  the  immediate 
impression  of  the  event  which  it  celebrates  ;  others  have 
been  introduced  in  the  course  of  centuries  by  professional 

'  See  Appendix  E.     The  Pseudo-Callisthenes. 

'An  interesting  fragment  of  Callisthenes  has  lately  been  discovered,  cited 
by  Didymus  on  Demosthenes.     (Teubner,  1907.     A  papyras  ) 
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poets,  who  invented  wholesale  episodes  calculated  to  increase 
the  interest  of  the  poem  and  develop  its  power  of  heroic 
and  national  inspiration.  ...  The  name  of  the  author  of  the 
t^ong  of  Roland  is  Legion.  And  among  those  who,  from  the 
seventh  to  the  eleventh  century,  would  have  the  right  to  rise 
and  answer  any  appeal  addressed  to  that  author,  it  would 
te  very  rash  to  affirm  that  not  one  had  ever  passed  by 
Roneesvaux,  at  a  period  when  so  many  people  used  that  road. 

How  many  controversies  about  Homer  might  be  answered 
in  the  same  words  !  i 

The  best  parallel  for  our  present  purpose  is,  I  think,  that 
of  the  Hebrew  .scriptures.     I  often  wonder  that  the  com- 
parison has  not  been  more  widely  u.scd  by  (Jreek  .scholars 
The  scientific  study  of  the  Old  Testament' has  been  carriwl 
out  with  reniarkablo  candour  and  ability  by  many  Semitic 
scholars  of  the  last  two  generations.     The  results'  of  their 
researches  are  easily  accessible  ;    the  main  results  may  be 
said,  in  a  sense,  to  be  practically  certain.    You  cannot,  indeed 
say  with  certainty  in  any  particular  place  of  difficulty  '  This 
IS  what  happened  '  ;    but  you  can  very  often  say  with  cer- 
tainty, '  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  must  have  happened  ' 

The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest.    I  fear,  however,  that 
1  shall  not  in  this  lecture  make  it  appear  so.    Interest  depends 
on  details  ;   and  I  am  compelled  to  content  myself  with  the 
merest  bald  outline  of  the  main  facts  about  the  growth  of  the 
Pentateuch.    Someof  you  will  have  heard  it  all  before.   Others 
W.I1  require  much  more  detailed  explanation.    I  must  ask  both 
parties  to  grant  me  some  indulgence  in  steering  a  middle  course 
Ihe  central  voice  and  the  informing  spirit  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.     We  all  know  its  main 
characteristics  :   an  insistence  on  a  rigid  and  highly  spiritual 
monotheism,  and  an  avoidance  of  all  remains  of  idolatry  • 
a  great  system  of  law,  governing  in  a  theocratic  spirit  all 
the  details  of  life,  and  resulting  in  an  ideal  too  strict,  a^d 
m  some  w-ays  too  high,  to  have  ever  been  carried  out  in 
pacfce  :    lastly,  for  the  sake  of  this  purity  of  religion  and 

ixaston  Pans,  Ugendes  dii  Mouen   Aae   n   4«  ff      vj        i 
on  the  Holand  and  the  Vie  de  Stl^iT     ^'  *''"  "^PP^"^'"  ^ 
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morals,  which  was  associated  with  the  conception  of  the 
Jews  as  Yahweh's  peculiar  people,  and  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  as  the  one  seat  of  correct  ritual  and  doctrine,  an 
intolerant  condemnation  of  all  other  places  of  worship,  how- 
ever sacred,  and  a  ferocious  dread  of  all  foreign  elements 
which  might  corrupt  the  orthodoxy  of  the  chosen  race. 

Deuteronomy  was  found  in  the  Temple  by  certain  sacred 
persons— we  are  not  told  who  had  put  it  there— in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  King  Josiah  (b.  c.  621  :  2  Kings  xxii.  8  ff.).     It 
was  accepted  at  once  as  the  standard  of  a  great  religious 
reformation.    Josiah  supported  the  Deuteronomists,  and  the 
reformation  was  successfully  carried  through.     Now  among 
the  other  tasks  which  the  reformers  had  before  them  was  the 
re-editing  of  the  ancient  traditional  books  of  the  people.    They 
needed  reform  in  countless  ways.    Both  of  them,  indeed,  must 
have  been  originally  pagan,  and  polytheistic.    I  say  '  both ' 
rather  than  *  all ',  because  in  the  main  we  can  distinguish  two 
great  documents,  which  have  been  welded  by  the  Deuterono- 
mists into  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch.     One  of  the  most 
obvious  differences  between  them  is  that  in  one  God  is  called 
'  Elohim  ' — the  word  translated  *  God  '  in  our  version,  though 
it  is  really  a  plural  ;    in  the  other  he  is  called  Yahweh,  or 
Jehovah,  the  special  unspeakable  name  of  the  Hebrew  God, 
translated  in  our  version  '  The  Lord  '.     The  documents  are 
called  '  Jahvist '  and  '  Elohist ',  or  J  and  E  respectively. 

J  seems  to  have  been  composed— that  is,  put  together  out 
of  more  ancient  material— in  Judah  in  the  ninth  century  ; 
E  in  Israel  in  the  eighth.  They  were  very  similar  in  general 
contents.  Each  was  an  almost  undifferentiated  tribal  Logos, 
a  sort  of  history  of  the  world  and  all  the  things  in  it  that 
were  worth  writing  down. 

A  copy  of  J  or  E  before  the  Deuteronomists  altered  it 
would  be,  for  Semitic  historians,  the  most  valuable  book  in 
the  world.  The  strange  thing  is  that  the  reformers  were  able 
to  carry  their  project  through.  It  was  necessary  for  them 
not  only  to  alter  their  owti  versions  at  Jerusalem,  but  to 
suppress  all  old  copies  that  differed  from  their  own.     Had 
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the  kingdom  of  Israel  still  been  standing  the  task  woukl 
scarcely  have  been  possible.    There  must  have  been,  one  would 
imagine,  copies  of  the  old  books  unexpurgated  in  the  sanc- 
tuaries 1  of  the  Northern  Kingdom.     But  Israel  was  now  in 
captivity,  and  most  of  the  extant  copies  of  his  old  half-pagan 
books  had  doubtless  gone  with  him.     There  was  little  danger 
of  their  idolatrous  voices  being  heard  from  Halah  and  Habor 
and  the  river  of  Gozan  and  the  cities  of  the  Medes.     Yet 
even  so  there  were  difficulties  in  Judah  itself.    There  seems 
to  have  been  a  regular  military  expedition  against  the  rem- 
nants of  Paganism,  a  formal  destruction  of  the  old  High 
Places,  and  a  massacre  of  the  priests  at   Bethel.     At  last 
Jerusalem  stood  alone  as  the  only  sanctuarv,  and  the  reformers 
had  undisturbed  control  of  the  Book.     One  is  reminded  of 
Greek  stories  about  the  interpolation  of  Homer,  how  Solon 
or  Pisistratus  or  another  bolstered  his  city's  claim  to  the 
island  of  Salamis  by  interpolating  a  spurious  line  in  the  Iliad 
Evidently  the  teller  of   the  stor>',   and    the  ancients   who 
believed  it,  thought  it  quite  natural  that  there  should  be  no 
other  copies  of  the  Iliad  generally  current   by   which   the 
forger  could  be  refuted. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  found  in  the  Pentateuch  a  document 
compiled  from  three  sources,  the  eariiest  uiitten  in  the  ninth 
century,  the  latest  about  the  year  621.    But  that  is  to  leave 
out  of  account,  at  any  rate  as  regards  Genesis,  the  greatest 
or  at  least  the  most  formative  and  omnipresent,  of  all  the 
sources.     The  whole  book  was  revised  again,  increase<l  by 
large  stretches  of  narrative,  and,  roughly  speaking,  brought 
into  Its  present  shape  after  the  return  from  exile,  between 
the  years  440  and  400  b.  c.     This  reviser,  known  to  critics 
as  P,  was  a  member  of  the  priestly  caste.    He  wrote,  among 
other  things,  neariy  the  whole  of  Leviticus.    That  is  to  say  in 
an  average  chapter  of  Genesis  we  may  read  a  verse  UTitten 
m  the  mnth  century  followed  by  one  >VTitten  in  the  fifth 
a  gap  of  four  hundred  years.     And  sometimes  the  gap  will 

'  'But  was  there  any  connexion  in  Ancient  Israel  between  the  nriestlv 
caste  and  hterature  ?     The  later  S6ph.r  was  the  hterate  man.      D  SM    "^ 
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occur  in  the  middle  of  a  verse.    Sometimes  other  sources,  of 
unknown  date,  will  intervene.^ 

Of  course,  even  apart  from  the  wholesale  excision  of  pagan- 
ism from  the  most  ancient  books,  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
these  versions  must  have  been  much  clearer  when  the  books 
existed  as  separate  wholes.     We  kno^v  them  only  in  frag- 
ments :   and  those  fragments  have  all  passed  under  the  hands 
both  of  revisers  and  of  religious  reformers,  who  must  both 
consciously  and  unconsciously  have  modified  the  more  striking 
cUscrepancies   of  style  or  statement    between   their   various 
sources.     Still,  the  differences  are  even  now  pretty  clear  :    I 
lake  a  few  points  from  Canon  Driver's  Introductioti  to  Gemm.'s? 
J,  (»r  the  Jahvist  document,  is  a  Logos  of  the  most  broadly 
human  interest.    It  is  full  of  poetry  and  drama.    It  delights 
in  explaining   the  origin  of  human  institutions— why   men 
wear  clothes,  why  snakes  craul,  why  child-birth  is  painful  : 
who   invented   agriculture,   pastoral  life,  nmsic,    metallurgy, 
the   drinking   of    wine  :     how    men   came  to  have  different 
languages  :   uhy  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Canaanites,  Edomites, 
are  what  the>-  are,  the  cause  being  generally  some  significant 
first  action,  or  some  oracle  spoken  by  a  patriarch. 

The  WTiter  is  full  of  interest  in  the  sacred  sites  of  Palestine, 
the  altars,  pillars,  trees,  and  high  places,  and  the  reasons  why 
each  one  of  them  is  sacred.     He  has  no  idea  of  condemning 
any  of  them.      They  had  not  yet  come  into  competition 
uith  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.    He  calls  God  by  the  name 
•  Yahweh  '  from  the  begimiing,  and  supposes  that  the  true 
religion  naturally  belonged  to  the  primaeval  patriarchs.     In 
this,  of  course,  the  other  prophetic  book,  E,  differs  from  liim. 
In  E  the  ancestors  of  Israel  '  beyond  the  river  '  were  idolaters 
(Joshua  xxiv.  2,  14,  15),  and  the  name  Yahweh  is  not  revealed 
to  man  till  Exod.  iii.  14.    Again  the  Yahweh  of  J  is  frankly 
and   naively  anthropomorphic.     He  not   only  feels  human 
emotions,  but  he  performs  sensible  acts  ;   he  moulds  man  out 

'  c.  g.  Gen.  ii.  4  h  partly  J  and  partly  P.     So  is  xiii.  11,  while  xiv  i.s  from 
an  unknown  source.     (Abraham,  Lot,  and  Amraphel.) 
*   Differences  of  J,  K,  P. 
1335  J 
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of  earth,  he  plants  a  tree,  he  shuts  up  Noah  in  the  ark,  lie 
smells  burnt  meat,  tvrestles  with  Jacob,  aud  takes  off  the  wheels 
of  the  Egyptian  chariots. 

Xow  let  us  contrast  with  this  tiie  work  of  the  latest  writer 
of  all.     P  takes  no  interest  in  the  origin  of  human  institu- 
tions, only  in  ritual  ;    no  interest  in  sacred  sites,  only  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  ;   his  God  is.  practically  speaking,  never 
anthropomorphic.    His  history  of  the  world  has  been  mapped 
out  in  a  scheme  of  genealogies  and  dates,  and  especially  of 
covenants  between  Yahwch  and  his  chosen  people,   Israel. 
There  are  three  stages  of  history  marked   by  a  gradually 
diminishing  length  of  human  life,  and  by  the  revelation  of 
(»od  under  three  distinct  names  :    Elohim,  El  iShuddai—Wm 
obscure  name  revealed  to  Abraham  in  Gen.  xvii— and  finally 
1  alncch.  The  Patriarchs  raise  no  altars,  i)crrorm  no  sacrifices. 
*Xo  act  of  worship  seems  to  be  thought  of  till  the  appro- 
priate  place    has    been   constructed   and   the    right    persons 
appointed  for  its  performance.     The  first   sacrifice  recorded 
is  that  of  Aaron  and  his  .sons  in  Lev.  vii.'    The  promises  of 
God  arc  strictly   limited   to   Israel   it.sclf.   and   the  abiding 
presence  of  Yahwch   witli  his  people  is  dependent   on  the 
directions  for  the  exact  construction  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod. 
xxix).    It  is  all  .sacerdotal  through  and  through. 

That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  period  of  four  hundred  year.-, 
between  the  earliest  and  latest  of  the  large  integral  docu- 
ments constituting  the  Book  of  Genesis.     But  the  period  of 
growtli  was  much  longer  than  that.     In  the  case  of  Genesis 
the  argument  does  not  come  out  quite  so  clearly  ;    we  can 
take  our  illustration  more  easily  from  the  Books'of  Samuel. 
As  the  earliest  source  in  Samuel  we  have  the  so-called  '  Court 
narrative  '  of   David,  attributed  to  the  tenth  century  b.  c. 
At  the  other  end  there  are  considerable  slices  of  narrative 
which  are  found  in  the  ordinary  Hebrew  text,  but  not  in 
the  Septuagint  translation,  whicii  was  made  about  the  year 
200  B.  c.    Of  this  fact  two  explanations  are  possible.    Either, 
and   this   seems   the   simpler  hypothesis,   the   narratives  in 
question    were    not     in   the    Hebrew    text    from    which    the 
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Septuagint  was  translated  ;  or  else  they  were  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  w  ere  deliberately  left  out  by  the  translators.  On  either 
hypothesis  it  is  clear  that  the  authorized  text  was  not  definitely 
established.  A  traditional  book  of  whjch  large  parts  can  be 
left  out  or  put  in  at  discretion  is  still  in  the  stage  of  growth. 
The  Book  of  Samuel,  then,  was  in  process  of  growth  for 
considerably  more  than  seven  hundred  years.  And  that  is 
AMthout  reckoning  the  small  con'uptioas  or  verbal  changes 
which  seem  to  have  occuiied  much  later.  In  some  books, 
for  instance,  there  are  changes  directed  against  the  claims 
of  Christianity. 

But,  returning  to  the  Pentateuch  :    when  J  or  E  was  fii-st 
composed,  it   was  not  composed  out  of  nothing.     Each  of 
them  was  really  put  together  in  the  same  wav  as  the  whole 
composite  Pentateuch  of  the  Priest,  by  taking  an  older  existing 
book,  copying  it  out,  adding,  omitting,  and  sometimes  altering. 
Many  of  these  earlier  sources  are  quoted  by  name,  as  the 
Iliad  quotes  the  older  Argonautica.     There 'is  the  Book  of 
Jasher.     From  it   come  the  standing  still  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  (Joshua  x.  12),  David's  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan 
(2  Sam.  i.  17),  and  perhaps  some  verses  spoken  by  Solomon 
uhen  the  Ark  was  brought  to  the  Temple  (1  Kings  viii.  12). 
The  song  in  Num.  xxi.  14,  again,  '  is  it  not  w  ritten  in  the 
Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord  ?  '     In  these  cases  the  name 
of  the  older  book  is  explicitly  given.    Much  more  often  it  Ls 
omitted.     Sometimes   a  quotation    betrays  itself    by   being 
in  verse,  like  the  Sword-Song  of  Lamecli,  and  the  oracles 
spoken  over  their  respective  children  by  Noah,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.     But  an  insertion  from  a  prose  work  would  be  hard 
to  detect  :   and  even  the  verse  was  apt  to  be  worked  back 
into  prose  (see  commentators  on  1  Ivings  viii.  12). 

Among  other  sources  would  be  the  mere  tribal  traditions, 
such  as  we  have  in  the  Book  of  Judges.  Sometimes  they 
are  fuU  and  clear,  and  seem  to  depend  on  written  documents. 
Sometimes  a  tradition  consists  merely  of  a  name  and  a  burial- 
place.  '  After  him  Elon  the  Zebulonite  judged  L>rael  :  and 
he  judged  Israel  ten  years.     And  Elon  the  Zebulonite  died 
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and  Ma.s  buiiicl  in  Aijalon  in  tlie  land  of  Zcbulon.'  Aijalon 
is  probably  the  same  word  as  Elon.  Tlie  chronology  will  not 
work.  And  the  story  seems  merely  to  mean  that  there  was 
at  Elon  or  Aijalon  an  unknown  grave  whieli  was  regarded 
with  reverence. 

There  was  more  detailed  tradition  at  tlie  various  ancient 
sanctuaries,  Hebron,  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  the  like,  a  source 
particularly  prominent  in  J  and  E,  but  discountenanced  by 
the  priestly  editors.  There  were  fragments  of  history  or 
learning  adopted  by  hearsay  or  otherw  ise  from  more  advanced 
nations.  This  is  a  regular  process  in  primitive  races,  and  is 
admirably  illustrated  in  Professor  Margoliouth's  short  Life  of 
Mohammed}  That  i)rophet  was  constantly  picking  up  scrai)s 
of  Christian  and  Jewish  lore,  and  incorporating  them,  with 
inevitable  mistakes,  in  his  Koran,  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures 
there  seems  to  be  an  especially  large  debt  to  Babylon,  such 
as  the  stories  of  the  Creation  and  the  Flood  ;  certain  frag- 
ments about  Abraham,  who  perhai)s  had  tlic  honour  of 
meeting  the  great  law-giver  Hammurabi  or  Ann-aphcl  ;  and 
many  elements  in  tlic  Hebrew  laws  themselves. 

Xow  1  realize  that  all  this  description  nmst  remahi  rather 
ineffective    when    unaccompanied    by    detailed    illustrations. 
But   the  detailed   illustrations  would  clearlv  take   us   ipiitc 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  present  subject.    And  it  is.  of  course, 
not  any  part  of  my  business  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  analysis 
of  the   Pentateuch.     1   merely  take  the   results  reached  by 
a  consensus  of  tlie  best  Semitic  scholars,  in  order  to  show 
the  sort   of  process  which   was  normal  in  the  formation  of 
an  ancient  Traditional  Book,  and  the  (pialitics  w  hich  naturally 
resulted  therefrom.     To  produce  such  a  composite  work  as 
one  of  these  books  in  its  later  stages  without  inconsistencies 
ami  awkward  joints  would   be  difhcult.   as   we  said  above 
even   for   a    modern  editor   with   all   his   mechanical   acces- 
sories  and   his   opportunities   of   revision.      To   the   ancient 
editor  the  difficulties  were  insuperable.     And,  as  a  matter  of 

^  ^^^'^fy  Pl>-  l<>«i  »•     Ho  ^M,t  (Joliath-s  name  as  (;al,.t  ;    the  name  of 
baul,  Davul  .  other  onenu.,  he  had  lorgotlen,  .o  he  made  hin/xalut! 
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fact,  all  ancient  compilations  betray  themselves.  I  will  not 
dwell  on  the  various  doublets  and  inconsistencies  which  care- 
ful reading  discovers  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  the  two  divergent 
accounts  of  the  Creation,  and  of  the  Flood,  with  traces  of 
a  third  in  which  there  was  no  Flood  ;  the  inaccuracies  of 
the  chronology  so  laboriously  inserted  by  the  Priestly  writer- 
ancient  numbers,  when  at  all  complicated,  seldom  come  out 
quite  right  ;  much  less  on  the  many  small  confusions,  like 
that  of  the  two  wives  of  Esau  who  are  mentioned  three  times, 
each  time  with  different  names  ;  nor  yet  on  such  curious 
formal  points  as  the  case  of  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel, 
wlrich  are  mentioned  again  and  again  as  twelve,  yet  always 
add  up  as  thirteen.  Such  weaknesses  as  these  are  normal 
things  among  primitive  historians.  If  they  serve  to  illustrate 
the  writer's  lack  of  critical  control  over  his  complex  material, 
they  also  are  often  evidence  of  his  good  faith.i 

^    '  The  Jahvist,  very  simple  and  antliropomorphic,  narrated  how  Yahweh 
moulded '  a  clay  man  and  breathed  life  into  him,  and  planted  a  garden 
and  put  the  man  to  keep  it.     Then  as  the  man  was  lonely,  Yahweh  made 
all  sorts  of  beasts  as  companions  for  him,  but  none  was  quite  satisfactory 
till  he  made  a  woman  out  of  one  of  the  man's  ribs,  and  then  the  man  was 
content.     The  Priestly  Document,  more  advanced  and  scientific,  irives  the 
other  story  of  the  six  days  of  creation,  with  a  gradual  process  of  development 
as  It  were,  from  the  lowest  forms  of  life  up  to  the  highest,  culminating 
eventually  in  man.     We  cannot  be  sure  about  the  account  of  the  Tsraelitisii 
Elohist;    for  the  Reviser,  while  combinins:  the  other  two,  omitted  it  alto- 
gether.    Similarly  in  the  Flood,  the  .lahvist  tells  how  Noah  took  seven  of 
each  clean  animal  and  two  of  each  unclean  ;  how  the  flood  lasted  some  ninety- 
four  days  ;    and  how  Noah  came  out  at  the  end  of  the  time  an<l  offered 
sacrifice.     The  Priest  tells  how  Xoah  took  two  of  every  animal,  with  no 
distinction  of  clean  or  unclean;    that  distinction,  he  ap])arently  argues, 
cannot  have  been  known  to  Xoah,  l>ecause  it  was  first  revealed  to'^foses  in 
Uv.  xi  and  Dent.  xiv.     He  tells  how  the  flood  lasted  a  year  and  ten  days, 
and  how  at  the  end  Cod  made  a  covenant  with  Xoah  and  set  his  bow  in  the 
heavens  for  a  sign  thereof.     There  seems  also  to  be  a  trace  of  a  version 
in  which  the  first  Man  was  not  called  Adam,  but  Enosh— the  other  Hebrew 
word  for  man.     As  to  t  ho  chronology  so  carefully  int  roduced  by  the  Priestly 
writer.  Canon  Driver  shows  that  Judah  '  marries,  has  three  children,  and 
after  the  third  of  them  has  grown  up,  becomes  a  father  again,  and  through 
the  child  thus  born  becomes  a  grandfather,  all  in  the  space  of  22  years^'. 
(Thirty-five  would  seem  to  be  about  the  minimum  possible.)     The*^age  of 
Ishmael  at  the  time  of  his  casting  out  varies  between  babyhood  and  adoles- 
cence.    So  does  Benjamin's.     The  wives  of  Esau  are  given  in  (,'en.  xxvi  as 
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I  hope  that  by  now  I  havo  succeeded  in  ilhistrating  two 
points  about  these  ancient  authorless  books  ;  first,  the  im- 
mense periods  of  time  during  which  they  remain  fluid  and 
growing;  and  second,  the  difficuUies  which  they  have  in 
combining  their  multiplex  sources.  The  object  which  I  have 
in  view  is,  of  course.  Homer.  And  I  wish  now  to  notice 
briefly  some  two  or  three  more  of  the  phenomena  character- 
istic of  this  kind  of  writing,  in  order  that  we  may  know  their 
faces  again  when  they  meet  us  in  the  Iliad. 

First,  there  are  the  various  disturbing  influences  that  are 
apt  to  affect  the  primitive  historian.     I  will  not  lay  stress 
on  mythology,  such  as  we  find  in  the  story  of  Samson,  the 
Sun-man,i  or  in  the  Babylonish  ])art  of  the  Creation  :    nor 
on  what  I  may  call  Romance,  or  the  story-tellers  instinct, 
such  as  we  find  in  tiie  narratives  of  David  and  of  Joseph. 
These   factors   are  enormously  powerful    in   Greek    legend; 
Semitic  scholars  differ  as  to  their  influence  in  Hebrew.    I  will 
not  lay  stress  on  the  tribal  spirit,  ^vith  its  ramifications  of 
patriotic    devotion,    party   feeling,    and    odium   theologicum, 
forces  at  times  responsible  for  the  wildest  misreadings  and 
misrenderings  of  history-.    We  must  remember  that  as  a  ruh^ 
an  ancient   writer  only  recorded  what  he  wished  to  have 
remembered  :    that  his  book  was  only  read  within  his  own 
tribe  or  circle,  and  that  his  only  business  with  his  tribe's 
enemies  was  to  injure  them.     He  thought  tribally.     He  used 
his  book  as  he  would  use  his  sword.     But  consider,  as  one 
significant  point,  the  helplessness  of  langua^-'e  which  generally 
dogs  these  early  ^^Titers  as  soon  as  they  have  anything  com- 

Juditl),  daughter  of  Beeri,  and  Baslieniath  d.  Elon  :    Imt  in  Con    xxxvi 

they  are  Adali  d.  Elon  and  Basheniath  d.  Tslmiael.     And  in  chapter  xxviii 

the  daughter  of  Lshmaol  is  Mahalath.     One  can  see  what  sort  of  process 

tins  imphes      The  compiler  of  the  two,  or  the  three,  narratives,  did  not  keep 

constantly  looking  forward  and  backward.     Ho  had  no  index  to  show  hin, 

all  the  places  wliere  he  had  mentioned  Esau's  wives,  and  hel,>  him  to  reduce 

them  to  order      In  the  case  of  the  more  important  matters  his  memory 

no  doubt  .served  him.  and  he  arranged  his  story  consistently.     But  in  smaller 

hmgs    winch  were  not  of  real  gravity  to  him.  he  copie<l  his  authorities 

faithfully  without  noticing  the  occasional  contradictions 

'  pKW  from  tJ'DC'  "  .Suu  *. 
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plicated  to  express.  The  miter  of  Gen.  x.  15,  for  instance, 
^^  ishing  to  express  the  relation  of  the  Canaanites  of  the  interior 
to  the  Phoenician  city  of  Sidon,  can  only  say  :  '  And  Canaan 
begat  Zidon  his  first-born.'  The  relation  of  the  Canaanites  to 
the  Hittites,  a  great  foreign  nation  which  seems  to  have  had 
some  settlers  in  Canaan,  was  certainly  different.  But  it  is 
expressed  in  the  same  way  :  '  Canaan  begat  Heth.'  The  tribe, 
the  alien  city,  the  foreign  nation,  are  all  treated  as  individuals,' 
and  their  complicated  relations  reduced  to  that  of  father  and 
son.i  Similarly  Bethuel  is  mentioned  as  a  person,  the  father 
of  Rebekah,  but  his  brothers  Huz  and  Buz  are  tribes.  Machir 
in  Gen.  1.  23  is  a  person  :  in  Num.  xxxii.  40  he  is  a  clan  :  in 
Num.  xxvi.  29  he  'begets'  Gilead,  which  is  a  district.  That 
district  again  '  begets  '  the  judge  Jephthah-perhaps  rather 
a  special  case,  since  Jephthah  had  no  legitimate  father. 

The  disturbing  influences  hitherto  considered  are  all,  in  the 
main,  unconscious.  Let  us  consider  for  a  fe\\  moments  two 
conscious  influences.  Then  \\e  can  make  an  end  of  these 
Semitic  analogies  and  return  to  Greece.  In  the  first  place, 
is  there  in  such  a  book  as  Genesis,  for  example,  any  conscious 
archaism  ?  The  answer  is  clear.  The  latest  of  all  the  writers 
of  the  Pentateuch,  P,  is  the  one  who  is  most  particular  to 
give  an  archaic  and  primaeval  colour  to  his  narrative.  He 
has  used  his  historical  imagination,  and  constructed  a  remark- 
able picture  of  the  age  of  the  patriarchs,  quite  unlike  his 
own  age  or  even  that  of  his  immediate  authorities.  According 
to  him,  the  Patriarchs  knew  not  the  name  of  Yahweh,  kne\\- 
no  altars,  no  sacrifices,  no  difference  between  clean  and  un- 
clean meats.  All  these  things  were  specially  revealed  to 
them  at  later  and  definitely  mentioned  periods.  The  earlier 
writers,  J  and  E,  are  much  less  particular.  Their  writing 
was  centuries  older,  but  the  picture  which  they  draw  is  actually 

'  The  statement  in  x.  0,  '  Ham  begat  Canaan,'  is  diflferent.  It  is  definitely 
untrue,  and  comes  from  tribal  animosity.  It  suited  the  Israelites'  self- 
respect  to  think  as  ill  as  possible  of  their  not  very  distant  kinsmen,  the 
Canaanites.  Consequently  these  undoubtedly  Semitic  tribes  are  assigned 
to  Ham,  the  accursed. 
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more  modern.  Tliey  allow  Abram  to  come  to  '  Betliel  \ 
or  pursue  his  enemies  to  "  Dan  ',  without  being  troubled  by 
the  reflection  that  those  names  were  only  the  later  repre- 
sentatives of  '  Luz  '  and  '  Laish  '.  The  Jahvist  tells  us  that 
in  Seth's  time  '  men  began  to  call  upon  the  name  of  Yahweh  ', 
without  thinking  it  necessary-  to  revise  his  earlier  narrative 
in  which  both  tlic  name  and  the  person  of  Yahweh  seem  to 
be  known  to  all.  Probably,  if  we  only  knew  it,  they  also 
archaized  after  their  fashion,  but,  if  they  did,  it  was  nothing 
to  the  archaizing  of  the  Priest.  It  so  happens  that  the 
Hebrew  priestly  writers  were  not  interested  in  such  things 
as  the  com})arativc  antiquity  of  bronze  and  iron  or  the  date 
of  the  Dorian  migration.  But.  if  they  had  been,  you  may 
be  sure  that  they  would  never  have  allowed  a  mention  of 
iron  nor  a  hint  of  the  existence  of  Dorians  to  defile  their 
pages.     These  things  are  of  importance  for  Homer 

The  practice  of  archaism  is  closely  related  to  something 
far  deeper  and  more  wide-reaching,  the  practice  of  expurga- 
tion.    In  the  case  of  these  ancient   and  traditional  books, 
which  cany  on  the  Logos  of  one  age  to  grow  into  the  Logos 
of  the  next,  there  must  always  emerge  points  of  belief  or 
feeling  or  conduct  where  the  new   age  differs  from  the  old. 
Ifi  advanced  states  of  society,  where  the  books  exist  in  large 
numbers  and  the  text  cannot  be  tampered  with,  the  usual 
resort  is  allegoiy.      All  that   is   objectionable  is   interpreted 
as  meaning  something  else.     But   while  the  books  are  still 
growing,  two  courses  are  open  to  each  new   set  of  revisers. 
The  simplest   is  tacitly  to  alter  the  document,  and  cut  out 
from   the    venerable    book    all   that    seems  unworthy  of   it. 
This    is  expurgation.     The   other,   more  complex  and  more 
dependent  on  an  advanced  historical  sense,  is  to  recognize 
the   ditferenee    in    manners,   and    to  try    even    in    the    new 
writings    to    maintain   the   colour   of  the   older  age.      That 
is   archaism.      One   may   say   that    on    the   wliole   archaism 
is  the  normal  ])ractice,   in  style,  in  vocabulary,  and  in  the 
selection  of  facts  to  relate.     But  when  the  writer  is  brought 
face  to    face    with   something  which    he    honestlv   hates    .,j 
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disapi)roves,  then  his  archaism  breaks  down  and  he  resorts  to 
expurgation. 

Now  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  is  permeated  by  a  con- 
scious didactic  purpose,  and  therefore  by  the  spirit  of  expurga- 
tion. For  one  of  the  processes  which  have  formed  the 
Pentateuch  is  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  books  of  primitive 
Semitic  pagans  into  the  great  book  of  Jewish  monotheism. 
At  what  date  the  early  sources  ceased  to  be  pagan  is  open 
to  doubt  :  but  that  they  were  once  pagan  is  practically 
certain  :  and  probably  the  work  of  the  Deuteronomists  and 
the  Priests  consisted  almost  as  largely  in  their  unseen  ex- 
cisions of  objectionable  matter  as  in  the  composition  of  their 
great  codes,  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus,  and  the  innumerable 
small  additions  by  which  we  now  trace  them.  Of  course,  as 
a  rule,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  expurgations  or 
omissions  have  been  made.  The  thing  is  cut  out,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  it.  But  sometimes  the  excision  has  not  been 
complete,  or  has  in  some  way  left  traces.  Let  us  take  some 
instances. 

There  is  the  curious  set  of  cases  in  which  the  word  Boshoih, 
'  Shame  '  or  '  Shameful  Thing  '.  has  taken  the  place,  or  dis- 
torted the  form,  of  some  genuine  but  objectionable  word. 
For  instance,  the  title  Melekh,  King,  was  applied  to  Yahweh 
as  to  otlier  deities  :  and  at  one  time  in  the  seventh  centurv 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  under  that  name.  This 
was  an  abomination  to  the  purer  Jewish  feeling.  Wherever 
th'»  word  Melekh  occurred  in  descriptions  of  these  rites,  the 
practice  in  the  Synagogue  was  to  avoid  pronouncing  it  and 
say  instead  Bosheth.  To  indicate  this,  though  the  consonants 
of  MLKH  were  not  altered  in  the  text,  the  vowels  of  Bosheth 
were  written  under  them.  Hence  arose  an  imaginarv^  word 
*  Molekh ' — afterw ards  corrupted  to  *  Moloch  ' — which  w as  then 
taken  for  the  name  of  some  unknown  god  of  the  Gentiles. 

Again,  the  word  '  Ba'al  *  :  this  word,  meaning  Lord,  or 
Master,  was  originally  a  perfectly  innocent  title,  applied 
to  Yahweh  as  well  as  to  the  gods  of  Canaan.  Consequently 
many  Hebrew  names  in  early  times  were  formed  from  Ba'al. 
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But  to  a  later  ago  tliey  sounded  idolatrous,  and  they  have 
nearly  all  been  altered.  Saul's  son  Ishba'al  (' Man  of  the 
Lord')  is  turned  into  Ishbosheth,  *  man  of  shame.'  Jona- 
than's son  Meriba  al  becomes  Mephibosheth.  In  the  case  of 
Jerubba  al  or  Gideon  a  different  line  was  taken.  The  name 
must  really  have  meant  '  Ba'al  founds  or  strengthens ' ;  but 
it  is  carefully  interpreted  as  a  sort  of  calemhour  or  play  on 
the  sound  of  the  words,  so  as  to  mean  'Let  Ba*al  plead  '. 
This  explanation  then  gives  rise  to  one  of  the  usual  stories 
of  the  confounding  of  the  false  God.  Gideon  defies  Ba  al, 
and  Ba'al  cannot  plead,  but  remains  dumb  ^  (Judges  vi.  2). 

To  take  a  different  kind  of  expurgation,  there  seems  to  be 
some  omission  in  the  story  of  Cain's  sacrifice  (Gen.  iv.  5).    No 
reason  is  given  for  its  rejection.     Probably  the  point  of  the 
story  lay  in  the  ritual  which  Cain  followed.*   There  must  have 
been— so  at  least  many  authorities  believe— some  description 
of  the  two  rituals.    Cain  performed  his  sacrifice  in  some  way 
that  ^\•as  considered  unholy  or  savouring  of  the  gentiles.    The 
older  story  mentioned  Cain's  ritual  in  order  to  condemn  it, 
the  later  editors  declined  to  speak  of  it  at  all.     There  is 
almost  certainly  a  great  omission  just  before  the  story  of 
the  Flood,  in  the  passage  (Gen.  vi.  1  ff.)  which  tells  how  'the 
sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair, 
and  took  them  wives  of  all  that  they  chose  '.     The  next 
two  verses  are  confused  and  unintelligible,  and  the  subject 
is  promptly  changed. 

These  instances,  few  as  they  are,  will  i>erhaps  suffice  to 
establish   the  mere  fact  that   expurgations  have  occuiTed. 

'  Exactly  the  same  process  has  given  rise  to  the  mysterious  '  Ahominntion 
o  Desolation  set  up  hy  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  the  well-known  passages 
of  Daniel  (,x.  2/,  xi..  11).  The  word  for  abomination.  Heb.  y^^  U  u.e<l 
exactly  like  Tip  to  supply  the  place  of  the  unmentionable  name  Ba'al 
\Miat^ Antiochus  really  'set  up'  was  Ba'al  ShamAim,  the  Lord  of  Heaven  • 
an  altar  that  is,  to  Zeus  O.nanios.  Tn  place  of  Ba'al  we  say  f;hiqquc\ 
abommation  :  and  m  place  of  Shamnnu,  heaven,  which  is  here  eouallv 
unclean,  inasmuch  as  it  is  part  of  the  name  of  a  heathen  sod.  we  put  the 
almost  Identical  word  .^ho„n„.  from  a  word  meaning  to" destroy  or  lay 
waste.  Baal  Shamdm  becomes  ,hiqqui:.  f^howhv  :  the  Lord  of' Heaven 
becomes  the    pollution  '  of  '  desolation  '. 
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They  may  also  incidentally  show  how  vitally  the  study  of 
the  expurgations  in  an  ancient  book  helps  towards  the  under- 
standing of  its  whole  spirit.  The  expurgations  and  the  inter, 
polations  ;  all  that  a  man  rejects  from  his  traditional  teaching 
and  all  that  he  puts  in  its  place  ;  a  knowledge  of  those  two 
together  will  surely  contain  the  main  secrets  of  all  that  is 
most  alive  in  the  man's  own  character.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  an  age.  The  interpolations  and  expurgations,  if  we 
follo^^-ed  the  subject  up,  would  teach  us  much  about  the 
age  of  the  Deuteronomists  and  the  later  age  of  the  l*riests.i 

'  I  have  not  attempted  to  analyse  the  expurgations  of  the  Deuteronomists 
(D),  or  to  hnd  out  what  sort  of  thing  they  most  objected  to.  The  above  cases 
are  nearly  all  expurgations  of  idolatry  or  paganism,  and  that  is  evidently 
and  by  far  the  greatest  preoccupation  of  the  revisers.  There  are  also 
some  expurgations  of  immorality.  As  regards  cruelty,  they  were  much 
less  particular  than  Homer,  provided  that  the  cruelty  was  directed  against 
suitable  objects.  They  ai)prove  of  the  ferocity  of'  Samuel  (1  8am.  xv) 
and  the  Jlerem  generally  :  i.  e.  the  extermination  of  all  living  things,  beast 
and  human  alike,  in  heathen  countries.  (See  13an  in  Kite.  Bill,  and  com- 
pare the  Scandinavian  custom  of  dedicating  hostile  armies  to  Othin  by 
throwing  a  spear  over  them.)  They  allow  even  such  a  sympathetic  hero 
as  (Jideon  to  *  thresh  '  the  elders  of  Succoth  '  with  tliorns  of  the  wilderness  ', 
without  comment;  the  same  may  be  said  of  David  and  others.  ]n  this 
l)articular  one  may  note  that  the  very  late  book,  Chronicles,  expurgates 
Us  sources  :  e.  g.  2  Sam.  viii.  2  :  '  And  he  smote  Moab  (and  measured  them 
with  the  line,  making  them  to  lie  down  on  the  ground  :  and  he  measured 
two  lines  to  jnit  to  death,  and  one  full  line  to  keep  alive).  And  theMoabites 
Iwcame  servants  to  David  and  brought  gifts.'  This  is  repeated  in  1  Chron. 
xviii.  2,  except  that  the  Chronicler  omiU  the  words  in  hrarkth. 

Similarly  the  account  of  the  taking  of  Rabbah,  where  David  '  brought 
forth  the  people  that  were  therein  and  put  them  under  saws  and  under 
harrows  of  iron  and  under  axes  of  iron,  and  ho  made  them  pass  through 
1  he  brick-kiln  '  (2  Sam.  xii.  31 ),  is  omitted  altogether  in  Chronicles.  (Driver 
and  others,  however,  think  that  torture  is  not  intended  here,  but  only 
slaverj'.)  On  the  other  hand,  when  religious  motives  come  in,  the  latest 
writers  can  be  very  savage.  See  1  Kings  xiii.  2  and  2  Kings  xxiii.  20,  where 
Josiaii's  wholesale  sacrifice  of  the  priests  of  Baal  is  described  with  exulta- 
tion. (The  end  of  chap,  xxiii  is  ascribed  to  a  very  late  source,  but  the 
tone  is  really  mucli  the  same  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  which  is  by  J.) 

Not  perhaps  actual  expurgation,  but  something  very  similar,  seems  to 
have  Iwen  at  work  in  those  cases  where  we  find  that  certain  very  old  parts 
of  our  extant  composite  narrative  were  not  included  in  the  Deuteronomic 
revision.  For  instance,  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  D  is  not  responsible  for 
rhap.  ix  (Abimelech  :  a  story  possessing  historical  interest  but  no  religious 
value),  nor  for  xvi~xxi.     He  ended  Samson  at  xv.  20,  after  the  jaw-bone 
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And  I  wish  now  to  apply  this  method,  at  least  in  one  of  its 
aspects,  to  Homer.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  face  the  question 
of  interpolation.  It  is  too  complicated  a  subject.  But  the 
traces  of  expurgation  in  Homer  have  been  very  little  studied, 
and  seem  capable  of  yielding  some  interesting  results.  We 
will  consider  them  in  the  next  lecture. 

victory,  at  the  words  :  '  And  ho  judi?ed  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  Philistines 
twenty  years.'  The  part  omitted  consisted  of  Dahlah  and  the  end  of  Samson  ; 
the  stories  of  Micah,  the  Danites,  the  sin  of  the  r.enjamites,  &c.-all  some- 
what unedifyincr.  Similarly  in  Samuel,  D  has  no  hand  in  1  Sam.  xxviii.  .3 
to  end  (Witch  of  Endor),  which  breaks  the  continuity  of  his  narrative; 
nor  in  2  Sam.  ix-xx.  which  contains  all  the  intimate  Court  stories.  Bath- 
sheba.  Rabbah,  Tamar,  &c.  D  ended  his  narrative  of  David  with  tlw 
resume  in  2  Sam.  viii.  1.1  fl.,  '  And  David  reigned  over  all  fsrael.  &c.'  These 
stories  are  not  later  inventions.  They  come  from  the  oldest  material,  and 
must  have  lain  before  D,  who  deliberately  rejected  t  hem.  They  were,  however, 
preserved  and  eventually  inserted  into  the  composite  narrative  which  wv 
now  possess  in  an  age  which  was  more  open  than  that  of  D  to  historical, 
antiquarian,  or  merely  human  intere-its. 
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THE  ILIAD  AS  A  TRADITIONAL  BOOK 

1.    THE  EXPLRGATIONS  :    THE  HOMERIC 

fSPlRIT 

*  As  for  these  passages  and  all  others  of  the  sort,  we  will  beg  Homer  anil 
(he  other  poets  not  to  be  angry  if  we  draw  our  jx-n  through  them.'— Plato, 
J{(  p.  iii.  :W7  b. 

is  considering  the  subject  of  Homeric  expurgations  I  will 
take  my  instances  chiefly  from  the  Iliad,  because  1  believe 
the  Iliad  to  be,  in  the  ancient  phrase,  *  more  Homeric  '  than 
the  Odyssey,  that  is,  both  to  have  more  of  the  definite  Homeric 
spirit,  and  to  have  undergone  a  more  thorough  process  of 
revision  and  expingation. 

But  first  a  word  as  to  method.  If  only  we  had  still  two  or 
three  versions  of  the  Iliad  belonging  to  different  times,  such 
as  we  have  of  the  Poland,  the  Alexis,  or  the  N ibelungenlied,  our 
task  would  be  plaui.  If  even  some  of  our  fragmentary  pre- 
Aristarchean  M88.  were  comi)lete  !  As  it  is  we  are  forced  for 
the  most  part  to  search  in  our  present  text  for  small  things 
that  look  suspicious  and  lead  us  to  probabilities,  not  facts. 
Yet  there  is  some  positive  and  definite  evidence  also.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  text  of  the  Iliad  does,  after  all,  just  reach 
back  to  the  time  when  it  was  not  yet  absolutely  fixed,  when  it 
was  still  possible  for  a  reader  who  greatly  disliked  something 
in  his  MS.  of  the  Iliad  to  '  obelize  '  it  or  cut  it  out  as  unworthv 
of  Homer.  If  we  study  the  passages  deleted  or  condemned 
by  the  earliest  critics  known  to  us,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that,  though  the  text  was  by  then  almost  fixed,  the  process 
of  exi)ingation  was  still  active.  Passage  after  passage  is 
condemned  or  criticized  as  a-nptui^,  'unseemly'.  The  only 
cases  that  are  perfectly  demonstrable,  of  course,  are  those  in 
which  two  versions  are  preserved  ;  where  either  our  text 
contains  lines  which  some  other  authority  condemns,  or  some 
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other  ciuthority  preserves  lines  which  have  been  di'opped  out 
of  our  text. 

For  instance,  there  are  four  lines  in  the  Phoenix  story 
(I,  458-61)  describmg  that  hero's  wish  to  murder  his  father, 
of  which  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Aiistarchus  cut  them  out 
'  in  fear  ',  because  of  their  bad  morals.    There  is  a  line  just 
above  (453)  where  Phoenix,  speaking  of  his  mother's  uifamous 
suggestion,  says  "  Her  I  obeyed  and  did  '  (rf^  Trt^JM^?^'  Ka\  ^p,^a)  : 
certain  ancient  critics  read  the  line,  '  Her  I  disobeyed  and  did 
not '  (n/  ov  mOoiinv  oW  ip^a).     hi  the  Adultery  of  Ares  in  the 
Odyssey,  the  scholia  tell  us  of  ten  lines  (0  333-43),  which  were 
absent  from  some  copies  *  because  of  the  unseemly  suggestion  \ 
while  we  know  that  some  ancient  critics  rejected  the  whole 
episode.     There   is  an  interesting  deletion   on   (luite  other 
grounds  in  II  195-1).     Aias  is  going  forth  to  single  combat 
with  Hector,  and  bids  his  companions  to  prav  to  Zeus  -silently 
icithtn  yourselves,  so  that  the  Trojans  at  any  rate  may  not  hear  '_ 
and  so  use  counter-prayers.    A  little  mean,  that,  especially  for 
Aias  ;  a  little  like  mere  witchcraft,  such  as  the  Norse  heroes  so 
vehemently  denounce  and  repudiate.    It  is  followed  bv  a  hcvd- 
mg  Ime  :   '  Pray  openly  if  you  will  ;  1  am  not  afraid.'     But  the 
best  critics,  Zenodotus,  Aristophanes,  Ai'istarchus,  all  unite  in 
rejecting  the  u  hole  passage.    It  was  safest  away. 

It  is  instructive  to  look  through  the  whole  list  of  passacres 
rejected  from  the  Iliad  by  the  great  critics.  Our  testimony  i« 
miserably  deficient,  especially  for  Zenodotus,  who  matters 
most.  But  tiiere  is  enough  to  shou  that  they  rejected  a  great 
quantity  of  lines  on  pure  grounds  of  expurgation  :  i  passages 

.ffLc?!hIt??*"*'  y  .7"  ^^  T  '' ■  •  "'^''""^^  ^"'-  ^»'«"-  ^^•J-tio"^  docs  not 
affect  the  argument.     Jt  they  had,  then  the  pre-Ak.xandrian  confusion  wh 
even  greater  than  ou.  existing  eviclenee  proves.     And  we  sl.ouW  t   ei   have 
o  assume  (1)  that  the  attempt  to  expurgate  the.e  passages  l^^d  lien  mad^ 
be  ore  Zenodotus  (which  is  likely  enough) ;  (2)  that  in  the  ^urmoU  o7text" 
cntics  were  argely  decided  by  expurgatory  motives.   I  append  a  vouTlLl  of 
«ome  typical    unseemly  '  passages  which  were  condemi.e^'^y  anc Lnt  -^^^^^^ 
Lnseemljness  m  the  Gods  :    A  39ti-40«  (gods  frightened  b^  iar^     •' 
a  Ul-18  (Agamemnon's   blame  of  Zeus^  •   r   i -.-  He  /u        "1      / ,  '^''' ' 
r39t>-4is  Riul  a.>.>  r  /u  I  ''*"'*'  "\ -^^us; ,  B   lot-bS  (Hera  to  Athena); 

ZeusTTll  .  ,  ^    ^^'"  ""^'  Aphrodite)  ;    0  ;{.V4()  (violent  speech  of 

z.eus  toliowcd  by  auolo<'vi  •    «  'ix-.  -/Afi.^..         .  .       ,  I'tui^n  ui 

y  apoio^y;,   ©  jy^-,  (Athcua  put«  oil  her  father's  tunic) ; 
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^^  here  the  Gods  misbehave  more  grossly  than  usual,  passages 
Mhich  attribute  to  the  heroes  coarse  language  or  unworthy 
motives,  above  aU,  passages  where  the  suspicious  eye  of  a 
moralist  saw  traces  of  the  work  of  those  infamous  persons 
>n1io  misinterpreted  the  relations  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus.i 

This  is  the  only  part  of  the  subject  which  is  difficult  to 
discuss.  It  is  too  important  to  omit  altogether.  The  evidence 
is  clear  that  there  existed  in  early  times,  among  both  Aryans 
and  Semites,  and  notably  among  the  Dorians,  ^^'ho  are  generally 
reckoned  among  the  more  primitive  races  of  Greece,  certain 
forms  of  sexual  irregularity  which  ^^eTe  in  the  end  totally 
condemned  by  the  Je^^•ish  and  the  Athenian  la^^ ,  but  Mere 

0  420-4  (lri>  icpcats  message  and  adds  iiisults'of  her  own) ;  A  7S-S3  ((iods 
angry  with  Zeus;  perhaps  other  reasons  for  excision):  S  317-'>7  (the 
Lcporcllo-cataloguo  of  Zeus's  amours) ;  O  5  a  (decidedly  dnp.nl,  and 
dropped  from  our  texts);  o  18-31  (throats  of  Zeus  to  Hera)-  o  •>l->-l7 
(threats  of  Poseidon) ;  n  432-58  and  tiOO-83  (discussion  of  gods  about 
Nirpcdon  and  its  sequel ;  probably  some  religious  objection  at  work  to 
remorcc  critical  reasons) ;  2  35G-07  (Zeus  to  Hera) ;  *  471,  475-7  (Artemis 
reviling  Apollo) ;  n  i>0  f .  (Apollo  and  the  dead  Hector  ;  religious  expurga- 
tion);  n  23-30  and  71-3  (proposal  that  Hermes  should  steal  the  corpse, 
and  statement  that  he  could  not) ;   423  (cf.  20  f.). 

Unseemliness  in  Heroes  :  A  225-33  ('  Drunkard  with  the  eyes  of  a  do-,' 
&c.);  B  193-7  (treachery  imputed  to  Agamemnon);  e  164-G  (abusive 
language  r) ;  e  284  ('  reared  you  in  his  own  house,  illegitimate  as  you 
^  '7  u-;/  \^^-^^}^'^'^^''^^  ^^^  i"'^  father) ;  A  794  f.  (suggestion  of  cowardice 
m  Achilles) :  n  89-90  (mean  motive  in  Achilles) ;  T  77  (Agamemnon  not 
nsing:  a.pc,«);  T  180-G,  195-8,  205-9,  251-5  (all  in  the  discourteous  scene 
between  Achilles  and  Aeneas) ;  ^  804-0,  810,  824  f.  (the  barbaric  gladiatorial 
combat);  n  550-7  and  594  f.  (unworthy  motives).  One  may  add  0  189 
(giving  horses  wine ;  barlmric) ;  and  the  abusive  language  of  Thersitcs  in 
B  227  f.  and  231-4.  ^     °         i-nersiics  in 

'  The  primitive  character  of  these  practices  is  proved  by  the  archaic  inscrip- 
tions  of  Thera  and  convincingly  explained  by  Bethe  in  Mr  in.  J/m>  N  F  Ixii 
438-. a.  a.  Preuss  in  Arcliivfur  Beliy.  1910.  That  the  '  silence  of  Homer ' 
IS  intentional  is  proved  by  E  2(56  and  T  231  (on  Ganymedes).  The  clearest 
text  al30ut  expurgation  is  Schol.  T  on  n  97  ;  vavr^KQs  ^K^K^riou  rovs  h' 
ar.xovs,  says  Aristarchus  with  unusual  emphasis  ;  '  Zenodotus  was  ri^ht 
in  siL^pectmg  that  they  were  inserted  uiri  7u>u  dpa^ycKovs  ep<vTas  ,tac 
^noy-rcvy  nap^  'OMVpc^i  Kal  hnovoo<>VTa:v  yratdind  .ha,  'AxtAAe'a  narpdnKov: 
Schol.  A  agrees.  They  ought  also,  while  they  were  alx)ut  it,  to  have  expur- 
gated  the  word  rr.p  in  n  130.  The  passage  of  Aesch.  Myrmidones,  fr.  135, 
.Nauck,  has  bc^n  grossly  misintoipreted  by  Athenacus.  Blass  has  pointed 
out  that  the  words  are  addressed  to  Ares  ;  his  '  kisses  '  are  the  wounds 
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tolerated  in  various  parts  of  the  Aegean  and  even  in  such 
well-conducted  communities  as  Crete.  Sodom  and  Ciomorrah, 
according  to  the  tradition,  were  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven. - 
The  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  almost  blotted  out.  Liiius,  king 
of  Thebes,  was  involved  in  a  fearful  curse,  together  with  his 
whole  race.  But  early  Greek  traditions  testify  both  to  the 
existence  and  the  toleration  of  these  practices.  Now  Homer 
has  swept  this  whole  business,  root  and  branch,  out  of  his 
conception  of  life.  Exactly  the  same  sj)irit  is  seen  at  work 
when  we  compare  the  rude  ithyphallic  Hermae  of  ancient 
Greek  cults  with  the  idealized  messenger  of  the  Gods  in  the 
Odyssey.  But  that  is  merely  one  instance  :  for  this  kind  of 
expurgation  really  pervades  the  whole  of  our  Homer. 

Glosely  akin  to  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  our  present  text 
of  the  Odyssey  treats  the  marriage  of  Alcinoiis  and  Arete, 
the  king  and  queen  of  the  Phaeacians.  *  Her  name  was 
Arete,  and  she  was  born  of  the  self-same  parents  that  begat 
king  Alcinoiis'  (>/  54  tf.).  Exactly;  Hesiod  too,  the  scholia 
tell  us,  made  the  royal  pair  brother  and  sister.  There  arc 
abundant  instances  of  that  sort  of  marriage  in  the  houses  oi 
the  ancient  divine  kings.  The  royal  blood  was  too  super- 
human to  make  it  desirable  for  the  king  to  wed  any  one 
lower  than  his  own  sister.  Hera  herself  was  sister  and  spouse 
of  Zeus.  The  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies  after  them  made 
a  practice  of  having  their  sisters  for  queens.  In  the  first  of 
Griffith's  /Stories  of  the  Priests  of  Memphis,  the  doctrine  that 
the  only  fit  bride  for  Nefrekepta  is  his  sister  is  explained  and 
insisted  upon.  Hesione  was  sister  and  wife  to  Prometheus, 
though  Aeschylus,  gently  expurgating,  makes  her  only  half- 
sister  by  the  father  (Prom.  5o{)).  Such  a  cpieen  was  doubly 
august.  Arete,  we  are  told,  '  was  honoured  as  no  mortal 
w  Oman  is  honoured  in  these  days,  of  all  who  hold  their  houses 
under  a  husband's  rule.*  She  was  hailed  like  a  god  when  she 
went  abroad  (?/  OGlf.).  This  is  the  genuine  language  of  the 
Saga,  and  we  know  how  to  understand  it.  But  in  classical 
Greece  there  had  arisen  a  spirit  to  which  such  a  union  ^^•as 
•  unholy  ',  incestum.     And  as  mc  read  on  in  the  Odyssey  we 
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find  a  genealogy  inserted,  which  in  somewhnf  onnh^<ar^  ]r^y^. 
i^uage  explams  that  whmi  f.b^  .^ngn  en.vi  -  p>ivnitn  '  (rojoiuii) 
it  only  meant  '  ancestors  ',  and  when  it  said  that  Alcinoiis* 
brother,  Rhexenor,  died  '  childless  '  {^Kovpov)  it  only  meant 
'  without  male  child  '  !  Arete  was  really  the  daughter  of  the 
said  brother.    It  was  only  a  marriage  between  uncle  and  niece. 

Next,  there  has  been  a  very  careful  expurgation  of  divers 
cruel  or  barbarous  practices,  especially,  I  think,  of  those 
Avhich  seemed  characteristic  of  inferior  races.  The  Iliad  is 
full  of  battles,  and  of  battles  fought  with  extraordinary  fire. 
Yet  the  spu'it  of  them  is  not  savage.  It  is  chivalrous.  No 
enemy  is  ever  tortured.  No  prisoners— with  one  exception 
to  be  noticed  later— are  ever  maltreated.  Let  us  take  two 
special  cases  where  signs  of  expurgation  are  visible. 

We  know  that  the  dead  body  of  Hector  was  dragged  by 
Achilles  round  the  walls  of  Troy.    That  seems  bad  enough. 
It  seemed  so  to  the  poet  :   and  the  repentance  of  Achilles  is 
the  main  theme  of  the  last  two  books  of  the  Iliad.     But 
a  far  worse  story  was  really  handed  down  by  the  tradition. 
There  are  fragments  of  the  rude  unexpurgated  saga  still 
extant,  according  to  which  Hector  was  still  alive  when  his 
enemy  tied  him  to  the  chariot  rail  and  proceeded  to  drag 
him  to  death.     Sophocles,  always  archaic  in  such  matters, 
explicitly  follows  this  legend  (Ajax,  1031).    So  does  Euripides 
(Afidrom.  399).     Even  so  late  a  writer  as  Vergil  seems  to 
adopt  it.i    In  fact,  it  may  be  said  on  the  whole  to  dominate 
the  tradition.     But  Homer  will  have  none  of  it  (X  361-95). 
Hector  was  dead— we  are  told  so  not  only  in  explicit  language, 
but  with  rather  peculiar  repetition— before  Achilles  began  the 
cKLKia  ipya,  *  the  shameful  deeds.'     '  And  a  dust  cloud  rose 
about  him  as  he  was  dragged,  and  the  long  dark  hair  spread 
wide,  and  all  the  head  lay  in  the  dust,  which  before  was 
beautiful  ;    but  now  Zeus  gave  him  up  to  them  that  hated 
him,  to  be  foully  wTonged  in  his  own  fatherland.' 

'  Acneid  ii.   273   *  perquo  i^edes   traiectus   lora   littmntis.'     Vergil   was 
probably  copying  the  Iliu  Ferris  in  this  pa<5sagp. 
1335  X 
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Again,  there  is,  as  we  have  said,  no  torture  in  the  IliaiL 
But  there  is  a  passage  where  a  particularly  dreadful  wound 
is  described  with,  possibly,  a  certain  gusto.     The  writhing 
man  is  compared  to  a  bull  struggling  in  a  net,  and  his  i)ain 
is  dwelt  upon.     80  far  some  older  poet.     But  immediately 
a  saving  line  is  added— a  line  of  the  sort  that  is  technically 
called  '  inorganic  ',  that  is,  which  can  be  added  or  left  out 
with  no  effect  upon  the  grammar  or  continuity.     It  runs, 
'So  he  struggled  quite  a  little  wJiile,  not  at  all  long'  {^iwrdd 
TTcp,  ov  TL  /laAa  brjr,  i\  573).     Xow  in  the  Odyssey,  which,  as 
I  have  said,  is  less  rigorously  cleaned  up  than  the  Iliad,  there 
is  one  scene  of  torture.     It  is  where  the  treacherous  hand- 
maids and  the  goatherd  are  to  be  killed.    It  has  been  decreed 
that  the  handmaids  shall  not  "  die  by  a  clean  tleath  '.     Thev 
are  then  hung  u])  in  a  row  with  nooses  round  their  necks,  '  so 
that  they  should  die  in  grievous  i)ain.'    So  far,  I  think,  the  older 
poet.    There  follo\vs  instantly  the  same  saving  verse  :    "  Their 
feet  struggled  for  quite  a  little  while,  not  at  all  long  !  '  (^  473). 
The  toT-ture  of  women  was  unpleasant  even  to  an  audience 
which  approved  the  cruelty  to  the  goatherd. 

Take  another  case,  equally  clear.    The  ordinary  practice  of 
Homeric   war  allowed  a  warrior  to  take  his  dead  enemy's 
armour.    This  has,  I  suppose,  been  the  case  in  all  ages.    But 
there  was  a  way  of  stripping  the  slain  which  added  a  sting 
of  outrage  to  the  spoiling.     The  victor  tore  the  dead  man's 
tunic  and  left  him  naked.     This  practice  has  been  for  the 
most  part  expurgated  out  of  the  poems.    Heroes  are  allowed 
to  speak  of  it  as  a  possibility,  or  even  to  threaten  it.^     But 
they  are  not  allowed  actually  to  practise  it.     There  are  two 
instructive  passages.    In  \  439  Idomeneus  has  pierced  a  nuin 
through  the  breast,  and  then  '  rends  his  tunic  about  him  '. 
That  is  not  pleasant  :    so  the  line  is  added,  ^  even  the  tunic 
of  bronze,  which  aforetime  protected  his  body  from  death.' 
The  tunic  becomes  a  tunic  of  bronze.    It  was  onlv  the  man's 
breastplate  that  Idomeneus  '  rent  '  !   In  another  i)assage,  too 

'  B  41(5,  n  841,  just  as  they  spoak  of  aUia  to  the  (load  as  a  i.ossibilitv 
n  .>4.''>,  .V)}),  and  often.  '  '  ' 
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{A  100),  there  are  signs  of  a  confused  effort  to  escape  from  this 
Inirbarity.    Agamenmon  has  slain  some  men  and  taken  their 
armour  ;    then  he  leaves  them  •  w  ith  their  breasts  gleaming, 
when  he  had  stripped  off  their  tunics  '.    So  it  must  originally 
have  run.     But  in  our  present  texts  instead  of  'tore'  or 
'  stripped  ',  there  is  a  word  which  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
Homer,  but  which  must  by  all  analogy  mean  *  drew  round ' 
or  '  put  on '.     Agamemnon  has  decently  drawn  the  dead  men's 
tunics  over  them  !  1   There  are  many  struggles  on  the  part  of 
commentators.    There  is  a  variant  reading  which  settles  the 
matter    by    saying    nothing    about    tunics   at    all.     Perhaps 
the  most  curious  thing,  linguistically,  is  that  the  force  of  the 
context  was  too  strong  for  the  natural  meaning  of  the  word 
-nefjibvo),  and  in  later  (Jreek  it  was  normally  taken,  on  the 
strength  of  this  passage,  as  meaning  •  to  strip  '.     Of  course, 
this  sort  of  thing  bn-eds  confusion,  and  the  corrector  is  no 
doubt  prepared  to  face  it.    The  audience  may  be  puzzled  for  a 
second.   But  that  w  ill  pass.   If  you  told  them  that  Agamemnon, 
their  great  king,  did  on  the  battle-field  one  of  those  revolt- 
ing things  that  barbarians  delight  in  and  all  decent  Greeks 
utterly  abjure,  the  awkwardness  would  not  pass  so  easily. 

Another  very  interesting  instance  has  been  pointed  out 
to  me  by  .Mi-.  J.  A.  K.  Thomson,  of  St.  Andrews.  All 
through  the  poem  the  heroes  threaten  at  times  to  cut  off  one 
another's  heads,  and  sometimes  in  hot  blood  actually  do  so 
(e.  g.  A  147,  N  202  ff.).  In  V  39  Euphorbus  threatens  to  carry 
off  the  'armour  and  head'  of  Menelaus  ;  at  125  Hector  is 
dragging  Patroclus  in  order  to  '  cut  the  head  off  his  shoulders 
with  sharp  bronze  '.  In  1'  177  Hector's  heart  urges  him  to 
cut  off  Patroclus'  head  and  fix  it  up  on  a  post,  like  an  African 
king.    And  in  the  same  book,  334,  Achilles,  addressing  the  dead 

ar^9(ai  iran<f)a!vovTai.  infl  irfpiSvaf  x'Ta'^ay.  A  100.  See  various 
interpretations  and  strange  constructions  in  Ameis,  Anhang.  Povelsen, 
tiie  first  of  modern  scholars  to  point  out  the  proper  meaning  of  nepiSvoj, 
actually  thought  that  Agamemnon  put  on  the  shirts  himself.  Van  Leeuwen 
and  others  call  tlie  lines  spurious  or  corrupt.  The  ancient  v.  1.  referred  to  is 
ivet  kKvtA  Tciixf'  dnr)vpa.  Aristarclius  hiDiself  made  nafupaivovTas  agree 
with  x'Tcyi'ttj,  an  obvious  makeshift. 
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Patroolus,  says,    I  will  not  hiirv  thoo  till  I  bring  to  thoo  hero 
Hector's  armonr  and  head.*    C'onipare  X  .348. 

'  Now  I  think,'  ^vTites  Mr.  Thomson,  '  that  in  the  original 
story  Achilles  carried  out  his  threat.  Look  at  the  jmssage 
where  Achilles'  dealings  with  the  body  of  Hector  are  described, 
4^  24fF.  "So  spake  he,  and  devised  upon  godlike  Hector 
hideous  deeds  :  liaving  stretched  him  prone  by  the  l)ier  of 
Patroclus . . ."  He  did  \\  hat  ?  Presumably  deeds  that  deserved 
to  be  called  aeiKe'a  €pya,  but  all  that  follows  is :  "  in  the  dust ;  and 
the  M}Tmidons  began  to  put  otf  their  armour  and  loosed  their 
steeds."  I  cannot  get  away  from  the  impression  that  some- 
thing objectionable  has  been  left  out  after  Tavva-a-a^,  and  the 
threat  beforehand  enables  us  to  guess  what  that  something  was.' 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connexion  to  remember  the  story  in 
Herodotus  ix.  78,  how  Lampon,  son  of  Pytheas,  proposed  to 
King  Pausanias  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  that  he  should 
cut  off  the  Persian  Mardonios'  head  and  fix  it  up  on  a  pole, 
and  the  rage  with  which  Pausanias  rejected  such  barbarity  ; 
or  the  horror  with  which  Aeschylus  sj^eaks  of  '  lands  \\here 
men's  heads  are  cut  of!  and  their  eyes  put  out  by  process  of 
law'  {Enm.  186).  Such  deeds  were  un-Hellenic,  and  not 
likely  to  be  tolerated  in  Homer. 

Again,  there  is  the  matter  of  poisoned  arrows.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Greece 
poisoned  their  arrow-heads.  The  very  word  for  poison,*  roft- 
Koj',  means  '  belonging  to  an  arrow  '.  And  many  myths  tell  of 
the  incurable  and  burning  pains  caused  by  arrows.  The  arrows 
of  Heracles  in  Hesiod  {Aspis,  132)  '  had  on  the  front  of  them 
death  and  trickling  drops  '  (cf.  Scholia).  Think  of  the  wound 
of  Philoctetes.  Think  of  the  poisoned  aiTows  of  Apollo, 
bringing  pestilence.  Think  also  of  the  i)eculiar  word,  so  often 
applied  to  arrows  and  arrow  wounds,  ckPvktos,  '  From  which 
there  is  no  escape.'     Does  it   not  mean  '  incurable  '   much 

»  This  ims  been  questioned,  but  cf.  .Stralw,  p.  Itiod.  'IBrjpiitdi'  5i  kqI 
TO  (V  (6(1  ifapaTid(adai  to^lk6v,  t>  awri9(aaiV  U  Borivrjs  aeAircw*  vpoao^ioiai. 
Also  Dioscorides,  vi.  20  To(tx6v,  ix  toO  ra  T6(a  twv  ^ap^ap^v  hn  avrov  XMoOai. 
This  puts  the  point  exactly  :  iwison  was  barbarous,  (f.  aKo  Luc.  No/ri„. 
37  and  Paul.  Aegiu.  ,\  53,  where  to^ikvv  is  a  special  poison. 
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)nore  than  '  unernng  '  i  The  same  thought  explains  why 
Eros  is  generally  armed  with  arrows,  not  with  a  great  spear. 
He  makes  a  wound  which  looks  slight,  which  perhaps  hardly 
shows  :  but  there  is  in  it  a  burning  poison  from  which  the 
stricken  man  does  not  escape. 

Now  in  the  Iliad  this  poison  has  been  completely  cleaned 
off  from  the  arrow  heads.     Poison  is  treacherous,  ungentle- 
manly  ;    a  w  eapon  for  low  barbarians,  not  for  heroes.     Yet 
you  can  see  from  a  number  of  lines  ^^hat  the  arro\\'s  originally 
were.    Old  phrases  have  been  left  unchanged  :  when  Pandaros 
shoots  Diomedes  in  the  shoulder  he  shouts  in  triumph  that 
he  cannot  long  '  support  the  strong  arrow  ',  that  is,  that  he 
cannot  long  survive  (E  104).    In  A  139  the  arrow  only  just 
grazed  Menelaus's  skin  ;  but  Agamemnon  immediately  thought 
he  would  die.i    In  v.  218,  Machaon  the  leech  attends  to  this 
wound,  and  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  suck  out  the  blood. 
Why,  unless  it  was  poisoned  ?   In  E  394  the  story  is  told  how^ 
Heracles  once  w ounded  Hera  with  an  arrow ,  and  '  the  incurable 
pain  laid  hold  of  her  '.    Archers  in  Homer  chose  out  an  arrow 
•  unshot  before  ',  whose  poison  has  not  been  rubbed  off  (A  117, 
&c.).    An  arrow  is  habitually  described  by  epithets  which  gain 
point  as  soon  as  we  remember  that  aiTow s  once  were  poisoned. 
They  are  '  bitter  ',  '  charged  with  groans  ',  '  a  foundation  of 
black  anguish '.2   The  Odyssey,  as  before,  being  less  expurgated, 
is  more  explicit.  Tn  a  261  we  are  told  how  Odysseus  once 
went  to  Ephyra,  to  Ilos,  son  of  Alermcros — an  omuious  name 
—to  seek  a  man-slaying  drug  to  anoint  his  arrows  withal. 
But  Ilos  would  not  give  it  him.     He  feared  the  nemesis  of 
the  eternal  gods.     *  But  my  father,'  the  speaker  continues, 
'  gave  him  some     For  he  loved  him  terribly.'    The  Odysseus 
of  the  earliest  legends  must  of  course  have  used  poison.^ 

*  Of  course,  in  the  present  course  of  the  story,  Ajramemnon  Is  reassured 
by  finding  the  wound  slight. 

wiKpoi  ui<tt6s  ;  0(K(a  OTov6(VTa,  ntXaniojv  (pfx  uhvvaojv  (whatever  (ppLa  may 
mean). 

'  Cf.  Lau'8  oj  Mann,  vii.  90.  '  In  war  no  poisoned  weapons  are  to  l>e 
used,  and  no  insults  are  to  Ix;  addressed  to  a  fallen  oueuiy.'  I  take  this 
note  from  Mr.  Ronuiinc  Patcrson'^  cloiiucut  book,  The  Acmcdiii  oj  Galium. 
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We  come  next  to  a  more  complicated  subject.  VVitli  one 
exception,  to  be  considered  later,  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are 
completely  expurgated  of  the  abomination  of  Human  Sacrifice. 

The  Homeric  spirit  would  have  no  dealings  w  ith  such  things. 
It  had  too  much  humanity  :    it  had  too  little  intensity  of 


superstition.  It  did  not  denolTlifi'  llUllUiii  .Sacrihce  as  Jere- 
miah7To?*irrstance,  denounced  the  rites  of  the  Tophet  outside 
Jerusalem.!  It  is  not  Homer's  way  to  denounce  a  thuig 
that  he  objects  to.    He  merely  sweeps  it  out  of  existence. 

The  early  Greek  myths  are  full  of  human  sacrifices.    One 
can  think  at  once  of  Menoikeus,  Athamas,  Phrixus  and  Helle, 
the  children  of  Heracles,  Macaria,  Iphigenia,  Polyxena,  and 
the  numerous  virgin-martyrs  of  tragedy.     If  these  stories 
were  mere  fiction,  it  would  be  possible— though  still  difficult 
— to  hold  that  they  were  unknown  to  '  Homer  '  :    that  thev 
were  the  horrid  inventions  of  later  poets,  trying  to  outbid 
their  predecessors.     But  they  are  not  fiction.     Nearly  all  of 
them  come  straight  from  some  ancient  and  disused  religious 
rite,  or  some  relic  of  very  jninn'tive  tradition.    Iphigenia,  for 
instance,  is  a  form  of  an  ancient  anthropoctonous  goddess, 
identified  with  Artemis.-    Polyxena  is  a  queen  of  the  Under- 
world, '  Poly-xeina,'  "  She  of  the  many  (Quests,'  the  wife  of 
•  Polydector  '  or  "  Polydegmon  \    Some  of  these  bloody  tradi- 
tions are  doubtless  Phoenician,  and  therefore  later.^      But 
others  are  pre-Hellenic.     And  even  tliose  due  to  Phoenician 
influence  were  early  enough  for  those  middle  and  later  genera- 
tions of  the  Homeric  poets,   which  were  mainly  responsible 
for   the    work   of   expurgation.      In   the   case   of   Iphigenia, 
indeed,  one  can  almost  see  the  marks  of  the  excision.^    Now 

'  Jer.  vii.  'M,  xix.  o  H.,  xxxii.  3,1 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  20  f..  30.  xx.  2«,  31.  xxiii. 
37,  31K     Cf.  Mic.  vi.  iS-^,  &c.,  and  laws  in  Dent.  xii.  31.  xviii.  10,  &c. 

==  Artemis-Iphigenia  worsliipped  in  HeriDione.  Pans.  ii.  3r>.  1.  Cf.  Hesych. 
'lipiyit'tia-  fi  "AprcAitJ  (Farn  -11,  Cull.^  nj  anil:  SlaUs,  vol.  ii.  clm]>.  xiii,  note  34), 
and  ffu^ui  Otds  fxoi  fivijfia  riji  Aio?  Ki'.piji  (Eur.  7.  A.  1444).  i.  v.  Artemis's 
altar  was  Iphigeniu's  tomb  ! 

•■'  On  the  date  of  the  main  period  of  Phoenician  inlhience  in  (Jreece  .see 
My  res  in  C.  H.  x.  pp.  3r»0  tf..  and  my  article  '  ()dys.<jeus  '  in  the  QunrUrhj 
7»'(r/>>r  for  April.  11»0."). 

•  (B  303 -•_'!»  ;    cl.   Aescli.   A'j.    115-20,   iUid   (he  ('yi>ruij.     In  Aoscliylu> 
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Homer  has  cut  out  these  stories  for  their  revoltingness,  just  as 
he  cuts  out  the  cannibalism  of  Lycaon  and  Pelops,  or  the 
nuitilations  of  the  Hesiodic  gods.  That  is  a  sufficient  reason, 
and,  as  regards  the  Odyssey,  it  may  be  the  only  one  that 
operates.  But  if  we  look  closer  into  the  old  stories  of  human 
sacrifice,  we  shall  see  that  the  subject  has  ramifications,  and 
that  there  were  other  causes  contributing  to  this  cleansing 
of  the  Homeric  atmosphere.  With  most  of  them  we  shall 
sympathize,  with  one  possibly  not. 

To  take  the  latter  first.  The  stories  of  human  sacrifice 
that  have  come  down  to  us  in  myth  are  nearly  all,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  sacrifices  of  virgins.  One  cannot  be  quite 
sure  whether  this  is  due  to  history  or  to  romance.  The 
stories  generally  occur  in  the  climax  of  a  tragedy  or  some 
similar  place,  where  they  are  intended  to  produce  an  effect 
of  romantic  horror.  So  that  naturally  young  virgins  are 
chosen  as  the  victims,  rather  than,  let  us  say,  middle-aged 
merchants.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  likely  enough  that 
when  such  deeds  were  done  it  was  more  the  practice  to  slay 
a  young  girl  than  a  man.  The  girl  was  more  likely  to  be 
ceremonially  perfect  :  she  was  of  less  value  to  the  tribe  ;  she 
\\ould  be,  at  the  best,  more  ready  to  die  willingly,  and,  at 
the  worst,  easier  to  kill. 

Now^  the  Odyssey  stands  on  a  different  footing  ;  but  I 
suspect  that  these  stories  would  have  been  rejected  from  the 
Iliad,  not  only  because  human  sacrifice  was  a  barbarity,  but  also 
because  the  stories  involved  too  intense  an  interest  in  women. 

The  Achaioi  of  the  Iliad  are  habitually  described  by  a 
rather  curious  phrase,  Kdpy^  Ko^xucovre^,  not  so  much  *  long- 
haired '  as  '  letting  the  hair  on  the  head  grow  long  '.  As  to 
the  original  meaning  of  this  phrase,  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  we  may  follow  up  a  hint  thrown  out  long  since  by 

and  the  Cypria,  when  the  bad  omen  occurs.  Calchas  declares  that  Artemis 
is  wroth  with  Agamemnon  and  demands  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  In  B, 
wiien  the  Znvd  ntkwpa  invade  the  hecatombs  and  the  Greeks  are  silent 
with  horror,  Calchas  rises  and  declares — merely  thai  they  will  take  Troy 
in  the  tenth  year !  One  cannot  but  susi>cct  that  originally  there  was  a  price 
demanded  for  thai  victory. 
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Kobertsun  Smith.     It  means  that  the  men  were  votaries.^ 
They  had  made  a  vow— vTroVxeo-is  is  the  Homeric  word  2_ 
to  take  Troy,  and  this  imphed  a  vow  not  to  do  certain  specified 
things  until  they  had  taken  Troy.    Like  the  warriors  of  the 
Old  Testament,  they  were  consecrated.^    In  modern  language 
they  were  taboo  while  on  the  war-path,  and  the  duty  of  never 
cutting,  combing,  or  washing  the  hair  was  the  visible  sign  of 
various  other  abstinences.    The  most  important  among  these 
was  abstinence  from  the  familiar  society  of  women.    I  think 
that  the  Iliad  is  quite  consistent  throughout  in  the  recognition 
of  this  taboo,  a  somewhat  surprising  fact.     For  the  Poems 
seldom  care  to  be  consistent  about  anythuig  that  does  not 
occupy  the  front  plane  of  a  hearer's  attention.     The  nearest 
ajiproach  to  a  breach  of  it  is  perhaps  the  situation  in  A.    It 
seems  odd  that  men  under  a  vow  of  this  sort  should  quarrel 
about  \\ omen-captives.     But  it  only  seems  odd  because  wo 
think  of  the  siege  of  Troy  as  a  long  period.    The  Greeks  had 
some  hopes  of  taking  Troy  that  very  day  (B  29,  66,  413),  and 
then  the  vow  would   be   '  off '.     Agamemnon's  language  is 
strictly   correct    (vv.    31,    113).      He   always   associates   his 
love  of  Chryseis   with   'home'    and    *  returning  to  Argos '. 
True,  Achilles  and  Patroclus  do  not  observe  the  taboo  in  I, 
but  that  is  because  they  have  dchnitely  renounced  it,  as  they 
have  renounced  their  part  in  the  war  (I  6651!.).'*    Agamem- 

1  Analcgous  easos  in  L'elijiou  oj  Ihe  ^eiNilc.^,  p.  33:>.  ami  Additional  Note  1, 
Taboos  i!icidcnt  to  Pilgrimages  and  Vows. 

=  B  i>8()  IT.  liT6axfcii  of  the  Cireeks.  In  B  :UH  it  is  A.(ij  v7T6ax((Tii ;  in 
B  330  it  is  5pKia.  In  T  84  Aeneas  vnioxfTo  (had  made  a  vow)  to  light 
Achilles.     The  Franks  had  similar  })ractices. 

^  Cf.  2  8am.  xi.  11  (liiah),  I  Sam.  xxi.  4  f.,  and  Wau  in  Enc.  Bill 
Cf.  also  Paus.  i.  37.  3,  viii.  41.  3  (hair  kept  for  river  worship). 

*  a.  ^1^  144,  where  Achilles  renounces,  for  specific  reasons,  the  vow  not 
to  cut  his  hair.  This  perliaps  explains  the  breacli  of  the  taboo  in  n  G76. 
There  seems  to  be  a  dim  recognition  of  some  such  custom  as  1  suggest  in 
Schol.  AD  on  B  11.  explaining  the  words  Kaprj  koh6wvt«!.  '  The  (Jreeks  of 
old  used  to  let  their  hair  grow  long  aptrfi^  nal  di'Spdai  xaptv.'  Where 
was  the  '  courage  and  virtue  '  unless  it  was  in  some  vow  of  the  war-path  ?— 
Of  course  it  is  not  suggested  that  everybody  who  was  not  keeping  his  vow 
had  his  hair  short ;  c.  g.  Hector  in  X  40-2,  Euphorljos,  p  51  f.,  and  of  couibc 
Paris,  whose  motiscs  arc  obvious. 
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lion  seems  to  have  observed  it  (I  133,  275).  Nestor  is  too 
old  to  be  bound  by  it,  and  is  waited  upon  by  a  handmaid, 
Hecamede  (A  624).  I  suspect  that  the  peculiar  woman- 
ignoring  atmosphere  of  the  Iliad  is  due  originally  to  this 
ancient  taboo  of  waniors  on  the  war-path  ;  and  that  later, 
\\hen  the  actual  religious  ground  had  been  forgotten,  there 
remained  a  uomanless  atmosphere  and  a  feeling  that  any 
female  interest  was  out  of  place  in  a  high  story  of  war.  That 
is  why  there  is  no  Brunhild  or  Guinevere  among  the  motive 
forces  of  the  Iliad  :  only  a  Patroclus.  Love  for  a  friend  and 
fellow  soldier  is  the  only  love  austere  enough  for  this  strife 
of  heroes. 

The  exceptions  to  this  ignoring  of  v\  omen  are  to  be  found    C 
among  the  women  of  Troy,  chiefly  Helen  and  Andromache.      ] 
The  Trojans  ^\ere  not  under  any  such  vow  as  the  Achaeans. 
They  \\  ould  have  been  only  too  glad  for  the  war  to  stop  any 
day.     They  were  not  growing  their  hair  long.     In  a  Trojan 
atmosphere  women  can  be  described  and  made  interesting. 
It  is  in  a  Trojan  atmosphere,  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of 
the  great  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  that  we  have 
the  one  mention  in  the  Iliad  of  tragic  or  guilty  love,  the 
story  of  Anteia's  i^assion  for  Bcilerophon.    And  how  sternly 
it  is  cut  do\>n  to  a  bare  resume  of  facts !  That  whole  subject, 
which  has  formed  the  most  fruitful  spring  of  modern  drama 
and  romance,  occupies  in  the  whole  Iliad  six  Imes  out  of 
some  fifteen  thousand  !    (Z  160-5).    These  Trojan  princesses 
in  the  Iliad  and  many  beautiful  passages  in  the  Odyssey  show 
how  the  Homeric  poets  could  wTite  about  women  if  they 
would.     But  in  the  case  of  the  Trojan  women  themselves 
we  may  notice  two  points.     In  the  first  place,  splendid  as 
their  pictures  are,  there  is  no  love  interest  about  them.    The 
Mhole  of  that  subject  is  steadily  ignored.    Secondly,  the  great 
passages  all  occur  in  markedly  late  parts  of  the  Iliad  :   and, 
as  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  notice,  the  later  parts  of 
Homer  show  in  many  ways  a  growth  of  the  spirit  of  drama 
or  tragedy.    To  the  mind  of  a  poet  who  had  begun  to  move 
toward  that  gi-eat  conception,  the  position  of  the  >\omen  in 
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a  besieged  and  doomed  city  must  have  been  in  itself  a  subject 
of  such  compelling  interest  that  he  might  \\ell  venture  to  the 
very  verge  of  his  traditional  field  in  order  to  treat  of  it. 
Andromache,  the  loving  and  noble  wife  of  the  great  enemy, 
is  a  being  made  for  tragedy. 

But  outside  these  two  or  perhaps,  it  we  add  Hecuba,  three 
Trojan  women  there  is  a  steady  suppression  of  female  interest 
in  the  Iliad.    There  is  no  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  ;    no  sacrifice 
of  Polyxena.i     The  Amazons,  firmly  seated  as  they  are  in 
early  Epic  legend,  are  only  mentioned  in  late  and  so-called 
spurious  passages  (f  189,  Z  186).     The  crimes  of  the  great 
wicked   heroines,  Clytemnestra,    Epicaste,   Eri])hyle,   Procne, 
Althaia,  8kylla,  and  the  like,  are  kei)t  carefully  away  from 
the  Iliad,  and  allowed  only  a  scanty  mention  in  the  Odysaey. 
There  is  nothing  about  Creusa,  Aeneas's  wife,  though  she  was 
an  important  character  in  saga  and  received  worshij)  as  a 
goddess.     There  is  nothing  about  the  prophetess  Cassandra. 
The  prophesying  of  Troy  is  done  by  a  man,  Helenus.    Through 
nearly  all  the  Iliad  there  reigns  that  austere  and  unsympa- 
thetic spirit  which  breathes  [\\  the  words  attributed  to  Pericles, 
■  that  a  woman's  fame  is  to  be  as  seldom  as  possible  men- 
tioned  by  men,  either  for  praise  or  blame  '   (Time.  ii.   45). 
This  Thueydidean  spirit  is  curiously  different  from  that  of 
Aeschylus  and  Euripides  or  Plato.    It  is  quite  different  even 
from  that  of  the  Odyssey.    It  is  a  spirit  so  monstrously  arrogant 
that   we  are  apt   to  overlook  a   certain   grandeur   which  it 
possesses.    When  one  thinks  of  the  part  sometimes  played  by 
women  in  history— for  instance,  in  French  history — one  nmst 
feel,  to  put  it  at   the  lowest,  a  certain  perverted  spiritual 
dignity  in  the  fact  remarked  upon  by  Wilamowitz,  that  in  the 
whole  political  liistory  of  Athens  there  is  only  one  woman,  but 
she  pervades  everything  :  the  mail-clad  Virgin  of  the  Acropolis. 
The  victims,  then,  in  these  stories  of  human  sacrifice  are 

'  Cf.  Pans.  i.  '21.  0  of  Polyxena  :  '  Homer  did  vull  to  omit  so  savage 
a  deed;  and  lie  did  well.  I  think,  to  represent  Skvros  as  captured  by 
Aclulles,  therein  dillering  from  those  who  sav  that  Achilles  lived  in  the 
company  of  the  mai«Iens  at  Sey,.,s;  The  case  of  Clytemnestra  in  the  rhiys.nj 
i>  I'cculiar,  ami  needs  sciKuatc  treatment. 
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in  most  cases  virgins.  But  they  have  another  characteristic. 
They  are  all,  without  exception,  persons  of  royal  blood.  That 
is  to  say,  they  all  owe  their  original  creation  to  that  dark 
and  wide-reaching  tract  of  early  religion  which  has  lately 
been  illuminated  to  us  by  the  work  of  Dr.  Frazer.  At  the 
back  of  them  stands  that  to  us  almost  incomprehensible 
being,  which  somehow  connnended  itself  to  the  mind  of 
primitive  man,  the  divine  king  who  personifies  the  life  of 
his  trifle,  and  who  nmst  be  \mi  to  death  at  fixed  periods 
lest  that  life  should  grow  weak.  He  is  generally  called  a 
vegetation  spirit,  since  the  ^^elfare  of  the  trees  and  crops  is 
the  first  need  of  an  agricultural  tribe.  But  he  affects  not 
only  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  but  also  the  flocks  and  the  human 
beings.  So  it  is  better  to  consider  him  as  representing  the 
life,  or  the  vital  force,  of  the  community.  As  such  he  is  the 
seed  and  origin  of  the  tribal  god.  If  the  tribal  god  is  a  beast 
or  totem,  as  he  may  be,  it  is  because  at  a  pre-theistic  stage 
such  a  beast  was  the  chosen  vehicle  of  the  tribal  life. 

1  will  not  spend  more  words  in  explaining  this  worship  of 
the  divine  king  ;  is  it  not  written  in  the  Golden  Bough,  in 
the  History  of  the  Early  Kingship,  and  the  lectures  on  Aitis, 
Adonis,  and  Osiris  ?  In  their  origin  the  slaughtered  king,  the 
god-king,  and  the  beast-king  belong  to  the  same  region.^  They 
were  largely   identical   beings.     In   Oreek   mythology  as  we 

On  the  original  (Jreek  HaoiKfVi  or  6(6$  as  medicine-man.  and  the 
Hpdroi  Kai  Bia.  or  mfina,  that  filled  him,  see  Anthrajxtloffy  and  the  Classias, 
p.  To  f.  The  history  of  this  divine  mana  would  well  repay  a  monograph.  It 
is  always,  I  think,  associated  with  the  power  of  the  thunder.  In  Hesiod,  Nikt 
Kmtos  and  Bi  are  always  at  the  hand  of  Zeu.s  ;  in  Call.  //.  Jov.  67  it  is  they 
who  made  liim  king  ;  in  the  Prometheus,  of  course,  they  are  his  ministers. 
The  divine  kings  of  the  Ptolemaic  i>eriod  regularly  iK)ssess  v'iktjv  Koi  ttpdros 
fli  riv  anavTa  XRovov.  implied  in  their  BaaiKfia  (Dittenb.  Orient.  Or.  90,  35, 
and  note  1(>2) ;  or  Kparo^  alone,  or  awTTjpla  Kai  Kparos,  or  aojrrjpia  nai  vIkt}, 
or  the  like.  The  same  with  Roman  emperors  :  Ditt.  Or.  Gr.  ()i4  init.  ; 
625,  5  ;  078  init.  Id.  Sylloije  757.  932,  5.  Our  own  liturgy  has  familiarized 
us  with  a  development  of  this.  i)  BaaiXda  Kai  ^  ^vva^is  nai  j)  do^a  fk  rovi 
alufoi.  Ill  earlier  times  Tyrtaeus  (4)  says  it  is  right  that  tho  Kings, 
honoured  of  (;od.  shoidd  lead  (apxuv).  brjfjLov  dt  irXTiOu  viktjv  kqI  Kopros 
'intoeai.  the  real  divine  jM.»\\cr  slioidd  Ixjong  in  the  demos  I  Solon  (5)  claims 
liiat  lie  has  given  liic  hparui  to  Ijic  Demos.  "  as  mudi  as  is  suHieicnt.' 
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know  it,  these  beings,  like  other  barbarisms,  liave  been  in 
divers  ways  transformed  ;    but  we  can  see  their  traces. 

In  Phthiotis,  in  Thebes,  and  in  Athens  ^^e  meet  well-kno\sn 
stories  of  the  usual  type  :    the  city  is  doomed  to  destruction 
unless  one  of  the  royal  blood  shall  die  for  the  people.     In 
Athens  the  last  king,  Codrus,  sacrifices  himself.     In  Thebes 
the  one  remaining  male  of  the  royal  line,  Menoikeus,  sheds 
his  life-blood  into  the  dragon's  den.    In  Phthiotis  the  stories 
are  more  confused.     Phrixus  and  Helle  fly  away,   though 
Helle  ultimately  dies  ;    the  king  Athamas  is  condemned  to 
die,  but  always  escapes  at  the  last  moment.    In  some  cases, 
it  would  seem,  the  divine  king  was  h'v^a^po,.    He  was  allowed 
to  live  for  'nine  seasons',  and  then  was  removed  before  the 
sacred  force  had   time  to  abate.     Nine  seasons  comprised 
the  life  of  the  two  vegetation-heroes,  the  sons  of  the  Threshing- 
floor,   Otus  and  Ephialtes,   who  tried  to  scale  heaven  and 
were  slain   (A   311).     Nine  seasons  also,   strangely  enough, 
formed  the  limit  of  each  incarnation  of  the  divine  Minos' 
the  perpetual  king  of  Crete  (r  179).i     Mr.  A.  B.  Cook  has 

>  As  to  h'vicopcs,  the  first  thin^  to  notice  is  that  the  word  means  '  of  nine 
seasons     and  eaves  us  to  iind  out  what  the  '  season  '  is.     And  as  a  matter 
ot   act  .t  vaned  m  successive  ages.     Fi.st,  in  the  time  of  the  primitive  Moon 
Calendar  it  was  a  month  or  a  quarter  (Eustath.  .  390) ;    at  another  .sta^e 
It  was  a  halt-year,  a  summer  or  a  whiter,  a  mode  of  reckoning  which  has  Ic^ft 
IS  traces  even  m  Thucydidcs.  I.a.t .  when  the  Solar  Year  was  well  established, 
It  was  a  year.     \S  e  shall  find  traces  of  all  three  uses  ;  for  the  present  tl": 
second  IS  the  most  important.     What,  then,  is  the  meaning  and\he  spec kl 
elevance  of  ,.„.  half-years  V   In  the  first  place,  let  us   realize  that  whc' 
the  Greeks  said     every  nine  half-years'  they  did  not  mean  '  everv  four- 
and-a-half  years'  as  w.  should  ;   they  meant  every  four  years.     Just  a  , 
when  reckonmg  m  whole  years  they  called  the  same  period  a  Pu>teteri.  '  a 
hve-yearly  period.'     'E..ca,/,o.  means  the  same  as  '  ponteteric  '.   The  special 
importance  of  the  four-year  period  is,  of  course,  that  it  enables  U.eTo^al 
and  Lunar  years  to  coincide.  Hence  the  great  four-yearly  ga  mes  and  festivals. 
Minos      we    learn,    ...,'c.po.    ^aa/A...,    a.).    ^.yaKov    oap^arrj.    (r     171.). 
I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  Minos  was  a  divine  king,  peHodiLlly  passed 
hrough  some  ordea    or  deposed  or  nu.rdcred  ;    i.  e    the  Bull-xVg  was 
regularly  every  nine  horai  driven  into  the  Bull-God's  cave  and  there  really 

Lnr;''-'""rT!;     '^T''^  ^  ^'^"^  ^^  ^^^«^-^-'  ^  ..eat  :e;itre  "^f 
Bull-worship,  in  which  the  Bull  is  kneeling  at  the  entrance  to  a  cave,  which 

t^seems  about  to  enter.     It  kneels,  of  course,  as  a  sign  of  willingness. 
(U> iL  Mh,.  Ionia,  mx.  U  ;   I  owe  Ihi;.  lefeicuco  to  .Mis,^  Ilurri'^ou.) 
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shown  how  Minos  was  a  bull-god  as  well  as  a  king,iand  estab- 
lished his  connexion  with  other  periodic  kings,  such  as  the 
Olympian  victors.     It  is  pretty  clear  from  various  evidence— 

The  evidence  is:  (1)  he  ruled  for  nine  Jiorai,  therefore  presumably  ho 
somehow  ceased  to  rule  at  the  end  of  that  period.     (2)  We  have  the  definite 
tradition  that  he  went  up  into  the  Cave  '  every  nine  years  '  to  converse  with 
Zeus,  to  receive  new  commandments  {irpoaTaynaTa  or  v6fiovs)  and  give  an 
account  of  his  stewardship  (Plato,  Minos,  319  d,  Laws,  024  b,  630  d,  632  d  ; 
Strabo,  pp.  470,  482,  702,  citing  Ephorus  and  Plato).     'Zeus'  is  merely 
the  Greek  way  of  naming  the  Cretan  Bull-God.     The  word  '  years  '  has  crept 
in  with  the  change  of  custom  in  reckoning.     (3)  This  going  into  the  cave  of 
the  Bull-liod  can  hardly  be  separated  from  going  into  the  Labyrinth  to  be 
slain  by  Mino-tauros.     And  the  bloody  tribute  of  seven  youths  and  maidens 
was,  according  to  Plutarch,  sent  to  the  Minotaur  '  every  nine  years'.  {Vit. 
Theseus,  xv).     Did  they  conceivably  at  some  stage  die  with  the  king  or  for 
him  ?    It  is  noteworthy  that  the  said  divine  Bull  was  originally  '  made 
angry '  (l^r^ypiuBr))  against  Minos  by  the  special  wrath  of  Poseidon  {ApJd. 
iii.  1.  1,  3),  which  looks  as  if  originally  it  was  Minos  himself  who  was  supposed 
to  l)e  killed  by  it.     (4)  It  l)ears  out  these  suspicions  that  we  have  no  saga- 
tradition  of  Minos's  death.     (The  first  is  Hdt.  vii.  170,  how  a  Minos  was 
killed  in  Sicily  and  his  tomb  worshipped.)    That  is,  perhaps,  he  did  not 
die,  or  his  death  w^as  a  secret.     He  went  into  the  holy  cave  and  came  out 
rejuvenated  after  his  converse  with  (iod.— There  is,  or  was  a  few  years  ago, 
an  ordeal  in  Lower  Nigeria,  by  which  joeople  go  up  a  sacred  road  to  the  cave 
of  the  '  Long  Juju ',  and,  if  condemned,  never  come  out  again.     Minos's 
mother,  Europa,  who,  as  a  young  girl  (I  cannot  find  if  she  was  nine  years 
old),  was  carried  oflf  by  tiie  Bull-Zeus,  was  also  the  wife  of  Asterios,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  Minotaur.     Minos  liimself  pursued  Dictynna-Brito- 
niartis  '  for  nine  months  '  ;   at  the  end  of  which  time  she  threw  herself  into 
the  sea  (Schol.,  Eur.  Hip.  1130).    Has  the  proverbial  '  nine-year-old  ox'  of 
Hesiod  {Erga,  430)  any  bearing  on  this  subject  ?  Aristotle,  Hist.  An.  575  b, 
says  that  an  ox  is  at  his  prime  when  ird/TtTj/jor  (vptojpos :  '  which  is  the  same 
thing.'     In  view  of  the  connexions  between  Crete  and  Sparta,  it  is  interesting 
to  find  that  the  Ephors  '  every  nine  years  '  watched  for  falling  stars  and  then 
sent  to  Delphi  to  ask  if  the  kings  should  continue  to  reign  or  not  (Plut. 
Aijis,  11).     Cf.  also  Aetia  Oraem,  12  (Cliarila  sacrifice),  and  Paus.  viii.  2.  0 
(the  were-wolves   resume    human   shape  after   nine  years).     The  way  in 
which  these  rituals  stuck  to  the  letter  of  nine  horai  while  freely  varying 
the  meaning  of  hor*'  is  instructive  to  a  student  of  human  nature. 

I  subjoin  the  other  passages  where  the  word  (vvfcopoi  occurs  in  Homer : 
in  K  10  the  mystic  bag  given  by  the  King  of  the  Winds  is  daKos  0ods  cvvfwpoio  : 
ib.  300,  Kirke's  enclmnted  victims  are  oidXoKTiv  (oik6t(s  fWfwpoiaiv: 
cf.  Eustath.  ad  loc. :  in  2  351  Patroclus'  wounds  are  filled  dXdcpaTOi  (vvcoupoto, 
whicli  had  some  magic  power,  dj  (papnaKwdrj  t^v  Svvapuv  (xovroi  says  Schol.  A. 
»  See  Mr.  Cook's  remarkable  articles  in  Class.  Rev.,  1903,  or  perhaps  I  may 
refer  to  his  forthcoming  book  on  Zeus.  See  also  Bethe  on  Minos  as  the 
Bull-god  of  the  Kefti  (Egyptian  for  '  Cretans ')  in  Bh.  Mus.  N.F.  Ixv.  The 
saga  reflects  the  fights  of  the  Kefti  in  Attica. 
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the  Minotaur  itself  would  be  enou^h-that  Mi.ios  on  certain 
occasions  wore  the  bull-mask  which  asserted  his  divine  nature. 
It  was   the  same  with  that  other  perpetual  king,  Pharaoh. 
At  the  periodical  feast  of  the  royal  marriage  Pharaoh  was 
masked  as  Osiris  and  Pharaoh's  wife  as  Isis,  the  deities  whose 
incarnation  they  were.     I  will  not  multiply  instances  from 
the  daemonic   masks  of  tragedy,   the  apotropaic   masks  of 
comedy,  the  totem  masks  of  Red  Indian  tribes,  the   bull- 
headed  and  snake-headed  maidens  and  youths  in  the  Mithras 
ritual.^    I  will  not  dwell  upon  po&ms  mkna  "Hp^  and  the 
y\avK(6mba  Kovpip',    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  names 
reach  back  ulti.natcly  to  a  cow-goddess  and  an  owl-goddess.i 
And  we  shall  see  in  a  later  lecture  how  real  is  the  historical  con- 
nexion between  such  saga-figures  as  Agamenmon,  Diomedes 
Achilles,    and    these    part-human,    part-animal,    i)art-divine 
tribal  kings.     But  it  is  just  this  sort  of  barbaric  bestial  hazi- 
ness  that  Homer  will  least  of  all  things  tolerate.     For  Homer 
there  are  no  cow-goddesses  nor  yei  cow-headed  goddesses,  no 
owl-goddesses  nor  yet  owl-headed  goddesses  ;   only  a  goddess 
in  supremely  beautiful  form  who  takes  a  blameless  interest  in 
cows  or  is  attended  by  a  faithful  ow  1. 

And  in  just  the  same  spirit  Homer  has  drawn  sharp  and 
clear  the  dividing  line  between  men  and  gods.  There  are  no 
persons  in  the  Uiad  or  Odyssey,  as  there  are  in  the  rest  of 
Greek  tradition,  who  appear  now  as  one  and  now  as  the  other. 
There  is  a  definite  avoidance  of  the  makeshift  bridge  which 
satisfied  Hesiod  ;    '  the  divine  race  of  heroes,  who  are  called 

'  See  also  Cook  on  '  Animal  Worship  in  ti.e  Mycenaean  Age/  J.  II.  S.,  1894 
The  custom  of  wearing  a  mask  of  the  deity  worshipped  is  common  in  the 

Lang,  Myfh  Bitual,  and  Rdujion,  u.  284  ;  ib.  130.  Cf.  also  Moret,  Cnractere 
Eebgieux  de  la  Monarchie  Egyptienne ;  Dieterich,  MithnMurgie  The 
mam  (.reek  text  for  Pharaoh  is  Diod.  i.  Vy>.  The  fabled  metamorphoses  of 
Froteus  into  various  animals  or  a  tree  or  fire  are  explained  by  the  priests  • 
..  c^e.  yap^  ..Va.  rois  Kar  Myvnrov  hvvaara.,  n^p^rleeaBa.  ..pi  ,^,  i.,^„;,V 
A.o.ra;.  .a.   ravp.u  .a.   5pa.6urc.u  .poro.as.   arj.ua  rfj.  Apxfjr    .al  nori  ^ 

uXiya,  .a.5.a  rovr.u  a^a  ^l.  ^avrohs  ds  .v.pi.ua.  .oay.u.,  ay.a  U  rois  dKKov, 
us  KarairKrj^^v  ayuv  Ka,  dum^ifxoua  hiAd.atv.  The  trees  and  the  fire  are 
perhaps  invented  for  the  sake  of  Proteus,  but  I  do  not  feel  sure 
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demi-gods.'  (See  Leaf  on  M  23,  and  Schol.  BL,  ibid.)  Kings 
may  be  descended  from  gods,  and  sj^ecially  favoured  by  parti- 
cular gods.  But  that  is  all.  The  peasants  of  the  Peloponnese 
continued  long  after  Homer's  time  to  worship  at  the  altars  of 
a  being  called  Zeus-Agamemnon.i  They  may  have  been  far 
from  clear  as  to  the  distinction  between  the  God  Cronos  and 
his  son  Pelops  at  Olympia.2  But  in  the  Iliad  Zeus,  son  of 
Cronos,  is  quite  definitely  a  king  of  gods  ;  Agamemnon,  son 
of  Pelops,  definitely  a  king  of  men.  There  is  no  shade  of 
confusion  between  them. 

It  Avas  a  remarkable  achievement  of  the  Hellenic  intellect, 
this  clear  realization  that  a  man  Avas  not  a  god,  and  that  it 
was  no  use  calling  him  so.  It  needed  such  clearness  of  sight, 
such  daring,  such  humanity.-'  We  can  see  how  hard  the  step 
NN-as  when  we  reflect  how  small  a  part  of  the  human  race 
lose  to  the  height  of  following  it.  Think  of  the  divine  honours 
paid  ages  after  this  to  the  Roman  emperors.  Think  of  the 
senate  agreeing  to  Caligula's  claim  of  such  honours  for  him- 
self and  his  horse.^  No  doubt  there  were  mitigating  circum- 
stances in  Caesar-worship.     The  divine  horse  was  an  admitted 

'  1  see  that  Dr.  Farnell  doubts  this  ;  in  deference  to  so  high  an  authority 
I  cite  my  grounds  for  the  statement  at  greater  length  :  Lycophron,  1123  ff. 
(where  Cassandra  propliesies  ifi^s  5' dKoiTTj^  Zeis . . .  ^rrapTidrais . . .  Kk^Oijclrai ). 
also  335,  1359  ff.,  and  Scholia.  Also  Clem.  Al.  Pwtrept.  pp.  11,  18,  cites 
Staphylus  for  the  worship  of  'Ayafit^vovd  nm  Am  h  SttVi?-  Usener 
has  pointed  out  what  looks  like  an  early  trace  of  the  same  worship  in  Aescli. 
Choeph.  255  Kal  rov  evTrjpcs  Kai  af  rifiuvros  fieya  (cf.  also  ibid.  358, 
np6no\6s  T€  Twv  nfyiartuv  \  xOoviojv  Uu  rvpdvvwv).  This  may  be  a  case 
of  the  well-known  sort,  where  two  gods  clash  until  one  is  made  the  priest 
or  np6iro\os  or  /cAr^SoOxos  of  the  other.  Agamemnon  was  King  of  Sparta 
(Stesich.  39,  Simon.  20),  and  died  at  Amyclae  (Pind.  P.  xi.  32),  where 
Pausanias  saw  his  tomb. 

■  See   Mayer   in    7?o.sr//«/\s^   Lexicon,    '  Kronos '  :     especially   ii.    1.507    ff. 
Observe  that  Pelops  is  Kronios,  and  that  he  also  conquered  Kronios      Pans 
vi.  21.  11. 

=»  Of  course  the  making  of  the  god  in  the  first  instance  may  have  involved 
a  confusion  of  thought ;  the  god  may  be  only  a  projection  of  the  '  mana ' 
of  the  medicine-king  or  the  medicine- beast,  or  even  simply  '  le  desir  collectif 
personnific'.  See  below,  p.  291,  note.  But  the  advance  remarked  in  the 
text  was  nevertheless  enormous. 

Caligula  also  was  an  oapiaT-lp  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  exactly  like  Minos 
Suet.  Calig.  22. 
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eccentricity.     Sensil)le  men  were  conscious  that  the  worship 
was  in  some  sense  metaphorical.     Politicians  found  it  useful 
for  testing  and  impressing  the  loyalty  of  a  distant  oriental 
population.    But  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
such  deification  of  kings  did  not  seem  to  educated  Romans 
a  thing  unfamiliar  or  absurd.     The  old  Roman  kings  them- 
selves, as  Dr.   Frazer  has  shown,   had   been   in  their  time 
personifications  of  gods.    The  various  kings  whom  they  had 
conquered  were  all  gods,  the  kings  of  Egypt,  of  Syria,  of 
Parthia.    The  old  Hellenic  spirit  was  not  then  alive  to  testify. 
The  half-Greek  Alexander  and  his  generals  had  walked  up 
and  down  in  barbaric  places,  where  the  old  unpurified  swamp 
was  still  lying  in  the  sun,  and  had  caught  the  contagion  of 
savage  ideas.    La  nostalgie  de  la  boue  laid  hold  upon  them. 
Alexander,  who  destroyed  classical  Greece,  insisted  that  he 
was  a  god,  and  the  son  of  a  divine  snake.    Demetrius  received 
a  semblance  of  divine  honour  even  in  Athens.    That  is  just 
the  atmosphere  which  Homer  and  the  spirit  of  early  Hellen- 
ism had  cleared  away— one  might  have  hoped,  for  ever. 

Like  other  morbid  growths  of  the  primitive  human  mind, 
these  deifications  of  living  kings  have  had  some  particular 
developments  that  were  beneficent  and  even  splendid.  But 
the  verdict  of  sane  thought  is  against  them.  It  is  not  only 
that  their  history  is  wxitten  in  blood.  It  is  that  they  are 
in  their  very  essence  degrading  to  humanity.  And  their 
abolition  during  the  few  centuries  in  which  the  Hellenic 
power  stood  unbroken  might  of  itself  be  taken  as  a  fair 
measure  of  the  importance  of  Greece  to  human  progress. 

So  far,  then,  the  cases  which  we  have  taken  are  instances 
of  successful  expurgation.  The  reforming  Homeric  spirit  has 
ultimately,  with  what  difficulties  and  against  what  opposition 
we  know  not,  executed  its  will.  Let  us  now  consider  a  place 
where  it  was  baffled.  Such  passages  were  sure  to  occur  in 
a  traditional  book.  For  the  first  business  of  all  these  ancient 
poets  was  to  record  history  :  and  at  times  it  happened  that 
objectionable  facts  were  clearly  and  ineradicably  fixed  in  the 
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history.    The  panegyrist  of  David  who  compiled  our  Book  of 
Samuel  could  not  ignore  David's  treatment  of  Uriah.     The 
poet  of  Achilles  cannot  ignore  the  savagery  of  his  hero's 
triumph.     The  origin  of  the   Uriah  story  in  the  midst  of 
a  tradition  so  greatly  modified  for  the  glorification  of  David 
IS  in  many  ways  difficult  to  explain.^     But  in  the  case  of 
Achilles,  we  may  take  it  as  certain  that  in  some  early  form 
of  the  poem  the  ferocity  of  his  revenge  was  part  of  his  glory. 
Hector  did,  it  is  true,  by  miserable  trea<;hery,  contrive  to 
kill  Achilles'  dearest  friend.     But  what  a  revenge  our  great 
Achilles  took  !     He  tied  Hector  by  the  heels  to  his  chariot 
and  dragged  him  to  death  :    all  his  friends  looked  on  and 
dared  not  interfere.    Then  he  maltreated  the  body  in  all  sorts 
of  ingenious  ways  day  by  day,  till  there  was  nothing  left  of 
It.     Much  the  Trojans  could  do  to  stop  him!     And  as  for 
Patroclus,  a  round  dozen  of  Trojan  nobles  were  slaughtered 
over  his  grave.     That  was  how  Achilles  treated  his  enemies. 
That  kept  the  dogs  in  their  place. 

Now  what  was  to  be  done  with  such  an  incident  as  this  ? 
To  Homer— if  we  may  use  that  name  to  denote  the  authors 
of  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  //iW-it  was  all  odious  and 
ugly.     But  it  was  too  firmly  fixed  in  the  tradition  to  be 
denied.     A  part  of  the  story,   indeed,   could   be  modified. 
Hector  was  saved  from  torture.      As  we  saw  earlier,  he  was 
killed  first,  and  dragged  behind  the  chariot  afterwards.    But 
what  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  twelve  Trojans  ?      Any  sacrifice 
was  an  important  and  lengthy  act.     The  ordinary  sacrifice 
of  a  bull  in  the  Iliad  has  five  lines  allotted  to  it,  or  ten,  if 
we  count  in  the  roasting  operations  (A  458-67,  B  421-30). 
You  would  expect  this  sacrifice  to  have   at  the  very  least 
twenty.     As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  crowded  into  a  shame- 
faced line  and  a  half !    (4/  175).      And  that  line  and  a  half  is 
merely  part  of  another  sentence  :    it  has  not  a  whole  verb 
to  itself.      And  it  is  followed  by  what  certainly  looks  like 
one  of  the  extremely  rare  phrases  of  moral  condemnation  in 

•Though  Hee   note  at  end   of   Lecture   IV.     The  Deuteronomi.sts  did 
omit  it. 
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the  Poems  :  '  Yea,  his  heart  devised  evil  dewls.'  i  You  could 
scarcely  have  a  clearer  case  of  a  poet  recording  a  fact  against 
his  will.  It  is  in  a  very  different  tone  that  the  Book  of  Kings 
records  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  pious  Josiah,  when  '  he 
slew  all  the  priests  of  the  High  Places  that  were  there,  upon 
the  altars,  and  burned  men's  bones  upon  them  '  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  20  ;  cf.  1  Kings  xiii.  2,  where  the  word  used  is  *  sacrifice  '). 
Even  so,  however,  the  fact  stands  recorded,  and  so  does 
the  maltreating  of  Hector's  corpse.  No  other  corpse  is  so 
treated  in  the  Iliad.  It  is  a  difficulty  like  this  that  brings 
out  the  real  greatness  of  Homer.  The  whole  of  the  last  two 
books  of  the  Iliad  is  occupied  witli  the  psychological  tragedy 
of  this  foul  action  of  Achilles. 

Now  in  the  first  place  there  is  not  the  faintest  doubt  of 
the  general  sympathy  of  the  narrative.    The  gods,  the  reader, 
the  poet,  are  all  at  one.    There  is  no  exultation  in  the  bar- 
barity :    there  is  only  bitter  shame  and  regret.     I  will  go 
further.     Of  all  the  thousands  of  ferocious  young  soldiers, 
Greek,  Roman,  mediaeval,  and  modern,  who  in  their  various 
days  have  read  the  Iliad  and  been  ordered  by  their  teachers 
to  admire  it,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  single  one  rising  from 
these  last  two  books  with  a  feeling  that  it  was  a  fine  feat 
to  do  as  Achilles  did,  and  mutilate  your  dead  enemies.    But 
the  wonderful  thing  that  Homer  does  is  to  make  you  under- 
stand  Achilles'  state  of  mind^    The  cruelties  which  he  prac- 
tises are  those  of  a  man  mad  with  grief,  a  man  starving  and 
sleepless,  who,  when  he  yields  at  last,  jnelds  in  a  burst  of 
helpless  tears.     And  it  makes  some   difference,   also,   that 
Achilles  is  deliberately  giving  up  his  own  life.     He  has  the 
special    supernatural    knowledge    that    his    revenge    will    be 
followed  immediately  by  his  death.     He  heaps  all  that  he 
has,  as  it  were,  upon  the  p\Te  of  the  friend  whom  his  0T^^l 
petulance  and  pride  has  caused  to  die.2 

»  Some  commentators,  objecting  a  priori  to  any  moral  judgement  in 
Homer,  take  '  evil '  to  mean  merely  *  evil  to  the  victims  '. 

•  Starving  and  sleepless  for  twelve  days,  n  31  ;  tears,  n  510  ff.      His  own 
death,  2  96  fT.  ;     cf.  his  wonderful  words  to  Lycaon,  ♦  106-13  :     *  Nay 
friend,  die  like  another !    What  wouldst  thou  vainly  weeping  ?    Patroclu^ 
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Homer,  with  his  vibrating  sympathy,  liis  amazing  language 
and  that  fiery  splendour  of  narrative  which  seems  to  have 
d.ed  out  of  the  world  when  the  Iliad  was  complete,  can 
carry  off  these  deeds  of  horror,  and  leave  Achilles  a  hero 
Yet,  even  so,  Achilles  as  a  subject  for  poetry,  like  the  actual 
Achilles  of  legend,  paid  for  these  savageries  with  an  early 
death.     It  is  curious  how  little  the  Greek  poets  cared  for 
him^  He  was  the  uncontested  hero  of  their  greatest  epic  • 
yet  Greek  literature  as  a  whole  t«nds  to  pass  him  by     Ther^ 
IS  one  lost  Achillean  trilogy  by  Aeschylus,  of  which  it  would 
be  rash  to  speak  :   there  is  one  poignant  and  clever  study  of 
Achilles  in  Euripides'  Iphigenia  in  Aulis.     I^te  philosophers 
and  i)edagogues  idealized  or  allegorized  him  at  their  pleasure 
But  he  inspired  little  great  poetry,  and  roused  little  imagina- 
tive interest  compared  with  lowlier  heroes.    He  was  associated 
with  one  of  the  sins  that  Greece  most  hated,  and  he  had 
not  enough  depth   and  variety  of  character  to  make  him 
fascinating  in  spite  of  it.      Even  the  man  of  many  wiles 
whose  record  in  .so   many  ways  was  far  from  sUinles.s-f„r 
mstance,  in  that  little  matter  of  the  arrows-speaks  much 
more  in  accordance  with  normal  Greek  feeling.     When  his 
great  victory  is  accomplished  and  his  wife  and  hou.se  delivered 
from  outrage,  and  the  old  Nurse  is  about  to  shriek  for  joy  he 
bids  her  keep  her  joy  in  her  heart,  and  refrain  and  make  no  cry  : 

Unholy  is  the  voice 
Of  loud  thanksgiving  over  slaughtered  men  (x  412). 

One  cannot  help  remembering  in  this  connexion  that  the 
Ihad  in  the  fifth  century  occupied  a  central  place  in  Greek 
education.  All  well-born  youths  were  trained  upon  it  And 
later  Attic  witers  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  moral  superi- 
ority of  Homer-and  when  they  say  '  Homer '  they  chiefly 
mean  the  Iliad— over  the  other  ancient  poeis.    Whether  this 

t^'J^"  T  '"  '^"/''  "'*"  "'""•  ^^  "PO"  ■»«  !  Am  I  not  beautiful 
m"  '  Yet  t"r"fl.  ."  «?1 '""""•  -<>  »  S'xi^^^  the  mother  that  bare 
There  cometh'a^      T^  """  "'"  "'"'  ""'  "^^''^^  '"'■«»  «*  »<>»»• 
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educational  use  of  the  Hia<J  l)egan  in  Tonia  as  early  as  the 
^  seventh  century,  which  is  likely  enough,  or  whether  it  only 
began  in  Attica  in  the  sixth  and  fifth,  \\e  can  liardly  help 
supposing  that  it  had  some  share  in  these  processes  of  purifica- 
tion with  which  we  have  been  dealing.   The  hand  of  the  school- 
master certainly  seems  to  have  been  at  work — though  of  course 
by  different  methods— in  the  case  of  another  poet  much  used 
in  education,  Theognis.     Such  parts  of  his  poetry  as  are 
obviously  unedifying  are  relegated  to  a  sort  of  appendix  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  and  in  many  MSS.  are  omitted  altogether.^ 
But  our  evidence  fails  us.    The  use  of  tne  Iliad  and  Odijssey 
in  education  in  classical  times  is  a  known  fact,  and  a  fact 
which  must  have  operated  in  the  way  required.      It  is  a  vera 
causa.     Yet  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  educational  use  itself 
is  also  a  result  of  some  original  moral  superiority  in  the  poems.^ 
Further  consideration  of  this  subject  would  lead  us  too  far 
afield.    I  am  content  for  the  present  moment  if  I  have  shown 
the  mere  fact  that  there  was  in  the  formation  of  the  Iliad, 
and  to  a  less  extent  in  that  of  the  Odyssey,  a  strong  element 
of  reform  and  expurgation.     The  epic  tradition  of  Greece, 
vast  and  tangled  in  its  wealth  of  varied  beauty  and  ugliness 
as  some  South  American  forest,   was  left  by  the  Homeric 
poets  a  much  cleaner  and  colder  thing  than  they  found  it. 
In  this  result  two  influences  chiefly  were  at  work.     First, 
a  general  humanizing  of  the  imagination,   the  progress  of 
a  spirit  which,  as  it  loved  beauty,   hated  cruelty  and   un- 
cleanness.    Secondly,  the  remnants  of  a  race  prejudice.    The 
relations  of  the  Northern  and  the  aboriginal  elements  in  the 
Homeric  poems  are  involved,  when  you  come  to  details,  in 
inextricable  confusion.     But  in  general  the  '  Homeric  '  con- 
vention  seems  to  represent  some  far  off  idealized  image  of 
the  Achaean  or  northern  spirit  ;    the  spirit  of  those  scattered 
strong  men,  who  in  their  various  settlements  were  leading 

>  Edifying  passages  from  the  old  Ionic  hortatory  writers  seem  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Homer.  See  Miilder,  as  cit^  below,  Lecture  VII, 
p.  208.     Also  Breal,  Pour  mieux  connaitre  Homere,  pp.  14  f. 

*  See  note  on  p.  277  f. 
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and  shaping  the  Aegean  world.  The  special  myths,  beliefs, 
and  rites  that  were  characteristic  of  the  conquered  races 
are  pruned  away  or  ignored,  the  hero-worship,  the  oracles, 
the  magic  and  witchcraft,  the  hocus-pocus  of  purification  : 
all  that  savours  of  '  the  monstrous  regiment  of  women  ', 
the  uncanny  powers  of  dead  men,  and  the  baleful  confusion 
between  man  and  god. 

Yet  race  prejudice  is  not  quite  the  word.     It  is  a  race 
ideal,  and  more  than  a  race  ideal.     For  it  finds  its  main 
impulse  not  in  any  maintenance  of  actual  Northern  tribes, 
past  or  existing,   but  in  the  building  up  of  something  yet 
unborn.     The  earlier  bards  had  perhaps  no  name  for  this 
thing  ;   it  was  only  a  quality  which  one  felt  in  true  Achaioi, 
Danaoi,  or  Argeioi.     The  later  poets  knew  it  as  Hellenism'. 
True,   the  great  division  between  Hellenes  and  barharoi  is 
never  in  so  many  words  expressed  in  the  conventional  lan- 
guage of  the  Epos.   The  w  ords  are,  no  doubt,  too  modern.  They 
would  break  the  convention,  and  are  deliberately  excluded. 
But  the  feeling  is  there  so  strongly  that  eventually  the  name 
cannot  be  kept  out,  and  it  enters,  when  it  does  enter,  in  a 
strengthened  and  more  un-Epic  form  :    *  Pan-Hellenes  '  or, 
rather  more  disguised,  '  Pan- Achaioi  '. 

Hellenism,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  denotes  really  not 
a  unity  of  race,  but  a  unity  of  culture.  Through  all  antiquity 
the  sons  of  Hellen  were  reckoned  according  to  the  spirit,  not 
the  flesh.  And  the  word  '  Pan-Hellenes  '  expresses  just  this. 
It  implies  a  readiness  to  extend  the  great  name  to  all  who 
are  willing  to  bear  its  burden,  all  who  will  live  as  Hellenes 
and  take  sides  with  Hellas. 

Students  of  early  Greek  tradition  are  constantly  brought  up 
against  a  certain  broad  contrast,  between  what  is  Homeric 
and  what  is  local.  The  local  religion,  the  local  legend,  the 
local  hatred  of  Greek  to  Greek— these  are  things  for  which 
Homer  has  in  general  no  place.  The  Pan-Hellenism  of  Homer  - 
strikes  a  reader  even  at  first  sight  :  but  it  strikes  him  much 
more  keenly  when  ho  reflects  in  what  a  network  of  feuds 
and  fears  and  mutual  abhorrcnccs  the  life  of  primitive  com- 
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inuiiities  is  involved.  "Thou  shalt  not  abhor  an  Edomite  ;  thou 
Shalt  not  abhor  an  Eg\'ptian,'  says  the  Deiiteronomist,  break- 
ing down  the  wall  of  hatred  at  particular  points  by  definite 
injunctions.  The  Homeric  bards  issue  no  such  commands. 
They  strike  unnoticed  at  the  root  of  the  whole  system.  They 
draw  into  the  great  orbit  of  the  Epos  the  ancestral  heroes 
of  the  most  diverse  tribes.  They  show  '  all  Greeks  '  labouring 
together,  all  of  them  suitably  idealized,  all  good  men  and  true. 
They  ignore  everything  that  is  really  tribal  and  exclusive, 
all  the  peculiar  local  rites,  the  taboo  tombs  and  secret  names, 
>vhich  formed  the  very  core  of  each  little  village  worship. 
They  will  deal  only  with  such  gods  as  can  stand  publicly  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Greece.  It  was  a  great  attempt,  and  involved 
a  great — ])erhaps  ultimately  a  disastrous — sacrifice.  But 
meantime  Cheece  came  into  Ix^ing  and  found  its  Book.* 

*  For  an  instance  of  the  extension  of  this  spirit  to  the  '  Homeric  '  Hymn* 
see  Appciulix  (.'. 


VI 

THE  ILIAD  AS  A  TRADITIONAL  BOOK 

II.    EVIDENCES 

But  let  us  turn  to  a  question  of  evidence.  I  have  been 
arguing  on  general  grounds  that  what  we  should  expect  to 
find  in  the  Homeric  poems  is  some  form  of  Traditional  Book, 
^^hich,  like  the  So7ig  of  Roland,  or  the  Nibelungenlied,  or  even 
the  Pentateuch,  has  reached  its  present  form  by  a  process  of 
gradual  growth  and  constant  rehandling.  That  is  what  we 
should  expect.  And  our  study  of  the  expurgations  confirms 
our  expectation.  But  is  there  in  the  poems  themselves  definite 
evidence  to  show  that  this  is  actually  what  happened  ?  There 
is  :  and  I  will  ask  you  to  spend  some  time  in  considering 
it.  At  tliis  point,  unfortunately,  the  air  begins  to  thicken 
with  controversy,  and  controversy  generally  obscures  under- 
standing. I  propose  to  argue  as  little  as  possible,  but  merely 
to  make  a  re-statement  of  some  of  the  evidence  already 
observed  by  various  Homeric  critics.  My  case  will  be  by 
no  means  complete.  The  evidence  of  language,  for  instance, 
to  my  mind  the  most  fundamental  of  all,  is  not  suitable  for 
discussion  in  these  lectures.  But  my  object  all  through  is 
illustration  rather  than  argument. 

What  we  require  for  our  ^  purpose  >\ill  be  a  series  of  cases 
in  which  we  already  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  change  of 
custom  took  i>Jace  between  the  Mycenaean  and  the  Classical 
ages,  that  is,  roughly  speaking,  between  the  thirteenth  century 
B.  c.  and  the  sixth.  If  the  Iliad  is,  as  we  have  argued, 
a  traditional  book,  modified  by  succeeding  generations,  we 
shall  expect  to  discover  some  traces  of  this  process.  Probably 
\\c  shall  find,  roughly  speaking,  that  on  the  surface  the  i>ocm 
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complies  with  the  later  customs,  while  deeper  down  thei-e  are 
marks  of  the  older.  For  it  is,  by  our  hypothesis,  an  ancient 
poem  worked  over  from  time  to  time  to  suit  various  new 
generations.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  we  shall  find  nothing 
amounting  to  demonstration.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
demonstration  in  the  case.  We  shall  only  find  a  number  of 
comparatively  small  and  inconspicuous  phenomena  which  are 
quite  simple  and  normal  if  the  Iliad  is  a  traditional  book, 
and  extremely  puzzling  if  it  is  not. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  case  is  the  change  of  armour.  The 
(freek  of  Classical  times  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  his  Ionian 
panoply.  He  was  clad  in  solid  metal  from  head  to  foot  : 
helmet,  breastplate  and  backplate.  small  round  shield,  and 
greaves,  all  of  metal.  When  Psammetichus,  king  of  Egypt, 
>\as  driven  from  his  throne,  he  was  told  by  the  oracle  at 
Buto  to  find  bronze n  men  who  would  restore  him.  He  found 
them  in  the  shape  of  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  (Hdt. 
ii.  lo2).i 

'  In  view  of  criticism,  let  me  correct  some  false  impressions,     h  is  not 
part  of  my  case  to  deny  tliat  there  may  liavc  been  breastplates  in  CVete  or 
Egypt  in  Minoan  times  :   the  evidence  is  doubtful  ;  it  depends  on  the  Zakro 
seals  which  are  diiticult  to  interpret.   The  seal  (B.ii.A.  xii.  p.  241 )  selected 
by  Mr.  Lang  (p.  73)  as  most  conclusive  seems  to  me  to  represent  a  person 
of  uncertain  sex  carrying,  not  weariuir.  a  ritual  cope  like  that  worn  by  the 
leader  of  the  Har\est   Procession  on  tlie  well-known  steatite  vase 'from 
Hagia  Triada.     At  any  rate  it  covers  the  arms,  and  therefore  can  hardly 
bo  a  breastplate.     But  in  any  case  Minoan  is  not  Homeric,  ovSi  iyyvs ;   it 
is  pre-Mycenaean,  and  Mycenaean  is  pre- Homeric.— My  case  is  that  we  know 
of   a    big-leather-shield-and-no-breastplate  period  both  from  the  remains 
and  the  definite  statements  of  Herodotus  ;  and  we  know  of  a  cla.ssical  periwl 
with  small  round  shields  and  complete  metal  bodv-armour.     And  both  these 
periods  can  be  traced  in  Homer.     No  far  the  argument  is  arciiaeological ; 
then  comes  the  philological  conHrmation,  tlie  fact  that  wherever  the  thorex 
occurs  in  the  poems  it  is  always  '  inorganic '  and  generally  troublesome. 
G.  Lippold  (Miinchener  archaeologi-sche  i>tudien,  11H)9.  pp.  4()0-r>04)  ably 
argues  that  -Mycenaean'  is  a  misnrmer.     The  big  hanging  leather  shield 
of  Homer  is  the  Dipylon  shield,  which  he  separates  from  the  Mycenaean 
and  connects  with  the  Boeotian.     Dipylon  shield-bearers  often  appear  on 
chariots,  Mycenaean  shield -bearers  never. 

Mr.  Lang.  Ijcsides  his  valuable  argument  alx>ut  tiic  date  of  tlic  Homeric 
breastplate,  raises  interesting  ciuestious  about  the  chiton,  and  why  Homer 
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Now  the  warrior  of  an  earlier  generation — we  will  call  him 
for  convenience  '  Mycenaean' ;  but  the  type  lasted  much  later, 
and  Herodotus  conceives  it  as  still  normal  about  650  B.  c. — 
went  to  battle  in  a  very  different  st^te.  He  was  not  in  the 
le^st  a  '  bronzen  man  ".  He  had  a  leather  helmet,  sometimes 
l)erhaps  adorned  with  bits  of  metal.  He  mav  have  had  some- 
times  a  thick  waistcoat  or  jerkin  of  linen  to  serve  for  a  breast- 
plate, and  soft  leather  leggings  in  place  of  greaves.  But 
normally  he  wore  only  a  loin-cloth  ^  and  a  linen  tunic,  while 
instead  of  any  corselet  or  body-armour  he  used  the  loose 
skins  of  beasts,  treated  in  one  of  two  main  wavs.  The  common 
man  got  the  best  beast-skin  he  could,  the  fell  of  a  wolf,  a  goat, 
a  pard,  or,  if  he  could  afford  it,  an  ox  ;  he  tied  this  skin  by 
the  paws  round  his  neck  and  let  it  hang.  Then  in  battle 
he  caught  the  lower  flapping  edge  with  his  left  hand  and  held 
the  skin  tight  in  front  of  him.  It  ^^ould  keep  off  stones 
and  anows  and  perhaps  sword  cuts,  and  would  give  him  at 
least  one  extra  chance  of  dodging  the  cast  of  a  spear.  For 
he  could  Nvhisk  the  skin  aside  as  the  spear  pierced  it. 

The  chieftain  or  rich  man  imi)roved  upon  this  simple  defence. 
He  had  his  ox-hide  dried  and  made  stiff  and  held  in  position 
by  cross  staves  of  wood.  As  to  the  shape,  the  hide  might 
be  left  roughly  in  its  natural  condition,  a  sort  of  oblong  ; 
a  shield,  an  Homer  says,  "  like  a  tower.'  Such  a  shield 
covered  the  man  admirably  from  head  to  foot.  But  un- 
fortunately it  was  a  little  weak.  It  could  be  pierced  by 
a  spear-thrust.  To  meet  that  difficulty  you  could  of  course 
increase  the  thickness.  You  could  have  two,  three,  or  four 
hides  instead  of  one.  But  that  increased  the  weight  very 
seriously.  Aias  is  said  to  have  had  a  shield  '  like  a  tower  ' 
consisting  of  seven  ox-hides  and  a  layer  of  metal.    If  so,  it 

does  not  mention  the  tivnaaan  or  archaic  bathing-drawers.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  deal  with  that  question  now,  but  I  welcome  it,  as  also  the  question 
he  raises  alx»ut  women's  dress.  The  general  result  of  such  inquiries  will  be, 
in  my  judgement,  that  our  Iliad,  on  the  surface  at  least,  is  merely  cla-ssical — 
it  represents  the  normal  exiwctations  of  an  audience  in  Athens  in  the  fifth 
century.  (See  on  Cretan  armour.  Prof.  Burrows,  Crete,  pp.  37,  207). 
'  iScc  also  Mackenzie  in  IJ.  6'.  A.  xii  (lWo-0). 
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iiiubt  have  weighed  rather  more  than  twenty  stone  ;  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  it  was  famous,  nor  yet  that  no  one 
else  would  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  But  you  could 
strengthen  the  shield  without  adding  to  the  weight  by  another 
device.^  It  can  easily  be  practised  on  a  half -sheet  of  note-paper. 
Take  a  piece  of  the  rim  of  the  ox-hide  about  the  middle  on 
both  sides,  a  piece  about  a  foot  long,  pinch  the  ends  of  each 
piece  together  and  at  the  same  time  draw  both  pieces  inwards. 
That  will  make  the  shield  bulge  out,  both  vertically  and 
horizontally,  till  it  projects  into  a  boss  or  point  in  the  centre. 
It  will  so  be  stronger  in  itself  ;  it  can  easily  be  coated  in 
the  centre  with  a  piece  of  metal ;  and,  thirdly,  weapons  will 
glance  off  from  it.  The  price  you  pay  for  these  advantages 
is,  of  course,  that  you  make  your  shield  nari'ow  in  the  middle. 
This  is  one  reason,  says  Prof.  Myres,  why  so  many  people  in 
Homer  get  wounded  in  tiie  thigh  or  flank. 

Xow  this  shield  was  not  regularly  fixed  on  the  arm  like 
the  later  small  shields.  It  was  supported  by  a  strap  which 
passed  over  the  left  shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm.  The 
cross-staves  perhaps  formed  a  kind  of  handle  by  w  hich  you 
could  move  it  to  and  fro  at  need — steer  your  dry  cow,  as  Hector 
expresses  it.^     But   you  could,  if  necessary,  let   the  shield 

*  This  remark  I  owo  to  Prof.  J.  L.  Myresi,  wlio  alxo  fsuggest.s  that  tho 
•shields  on  tlio  'warrior  Vase'  are  very  Ukely  Mycenaean  shields  with 
the  staves  taken  out,  folded  up  for  carrying  on  the  march.  They  do 
not  fold  fiat,  of  course,  hence  the  concave  line  at  the  bottom.  Tlio 
Dipylon  shield  is  so  badly  drawn  that  it  is  hard  to  bo  sure  about  it,  but 
it  is  Mycenaean  in  general  character — large,  leathern,  suspended  by 
a  tehunon.  (But  see  p.  1G8,  note  1.)  Protosilaos  in  the  legend  was  buried 
in  his  shield ;  it  was  therefore  Mycenaean.  Amphiaraus  when  he  drove 
down  to  Hades  was  flying  from  the  battle,  and  had  his  Mycenaean  shield 
hung  on  his  back ;  a  vase  painter  of  the  fifth  century  ( Wkner  Vorktje- 
blatter,  1889,  xi.  8),  not  understanding  this,  makes  him — very  awkwardly 
— hold  a  small  round  metal  shield  behind  his  back  (see  Reichel,  Wafftn, 
p.  64).  The  shield  in  Eur.  Electra,  430-80,  shows  Mycenaean  tradition. 
In  Tyitaeus  I  think  one  can  show  a  clash  or  blending,  much  as  in  Homer ; 
this  is  natural  enough ;  see  Wilamowitz,  Die  Textgeschichte  der  gr. 
Lyriker,  in  Ahh.  der  a^tiiujer  (.kselhchajl  dcr  Wiin.,  philoL-hint.  Klm-^e, 
N.F.  iv.  3  (1900). 

=  vwfifj<Tai  0WV  I  ovaAtT/i',  H  :>38.  Herodotus  use-  the  mutaplior  more 
strongly   of  the  prc-Carian,  i.  c.  Dipylon  or  Mycenaean,  shield  rt Aa^iat 
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simply  swing,  and  advance  on  your  enemy  holding  a  great 
spear  in  both  hands,  or  two  smaller  spears,  one  in  each  hand. 
The  shield  was  so  heavy  that  the  warrior  usually  went  in 
a  chariot  to  the  place  where  he  wished  to  fight.  Arrived 
there,  he  dismounted  and  stood  with  the  shield  'like  a  tower' 
in  front  of  him,  or  '  edged  himself  step  by  step  forward  ' 
(vTTaa-TilbLa  T7poT:obL(a)v)  into  striking  distance,  being  careful  to 
keep  always  under  cover.  Dangerous  moments  were  those  of 
getting  down  from  the  chariot,  or  getting  up  again,  or  turning 
to  retreat.  There  was  also  some  danger  of  tripping,  both 
when  you  turned  and  when  you  moved  forward.  For  your 
shield-rim  was  close  upon  the  ground,  and  you  could  not 
safely  look  so  far  over  the  top  as  to  see  the  earth  close  in 
front  of  you.  When  once  you  were  in  position,  however,  the 
cover  was  excellent,  and  there  ensued  what  Homer  calls  a 
8tadie  husmine,  a  'standing  battle'.  If  no  vital  part  of 
}'our  enemy  showed  round  the  edge  anywhere,  you  entered 
into  conversation  with  him.  A  happily  directed  insult  might 
make  him  start,  lift  his  head  too  high,  or  expose  a  piece  of 
his  flank.  Then  you  speared  him.  If  you  were  a  very  strong 
man,  you  could  tiy  to  drive  your  spear  clean  through  all  his 
layers  of  ox-hide  and  reach  his  unarmed  body.  Or  you 
eould  even,  as  Hector  and  Aias  sometimes  did,  by  a  blow 
w  ith  a  huge  stone,  knock  his  shield  right  back  wpon  him  and 
send  him  flat  on  the  ground  beneath  it. 

Peculiar  and  special  tactics,  as  any  one  can  see  ;  and  quite 
different  from  those  of  men  armed  with  a  small  shield  and 
a  breastplate.  But  now  let  us  observe  one  particular  piece  of 
w  hat  I  may  call  the  normal  defensive  drill.  Suppose  an  enemy 
threw  his  spear  with  all  his  force  against  your  shield,  the 
proper  plan,  since  you  could  not  move  the  heavy  '  ox  '  sw  iftly 
about,  was  to  edge  it  as  best  you  could  in  one  direction  and 
yourself  twist  rapidly  in  the  other.  Then  even  if  the  spear 
came  right  through  your  shield,  it  probably  missed  you  or 
only  grazed  your  side. 

OHVTtvoiat    vitjKt^ovT ti,    n(pl    Toiai    uv\iai    t<    km.    toioi   apiarfpoiai   wpoiai 
irtpimifiwoi  (i.  171). 
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Now  what  sort  of  armour,  and  wliat  sort  of  tactics,  do  tlie 
Homeric  poems  describe  ?  It  ought  to  be  quite  easy  to  say, 
considering  how  much  close  description  of  figliting  they  con- 
tain. As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  consult  Dr.  Reichel,  the 
discoverer  of  this  whole  series  of  facts,  he  will  tell  you  that 
the  Homeric  heroes  all  fight  in  Mycenaean  armour  with  the 
large  shield  and  no  breastplate,  except  for  some  few  late 
interpolated  passages.  If  you  turn  to  Dr.  Ridgeway,  he  will 
explain  that  the  heroes  all  have  metal  breastplates  and  round 
shields,  except  some  few  individuals  with  Pelasgian  ante- 
cedents. Neither  of  these  admirable  writers  has,  I  think,  faced 
the  fact  of  tlie  gradual  growth  of  the  poems.^  Eacii  tries  to 
make  the  poems  square  with  one  style  of  fighting  or  the  other, 
and  when  they  refuse  to  do  so,  proceeds  to  casuistry  or 
violence.  That  is  not  a  fair  way  to  behave.  We  must  take  the 
poems  as  they  stand.  And,  as  they  stand,  the  main  impression 
is  pretty  clear.  The  surface  speaks  of  tlic  late  Ionian  or 
Athenian  fighting,  the  lieart  of  the  narrative  is  something 
different  and  more  primitive. 

By  'the  surface'  of  the  poems  1  mean  such  parts  as  the 
formulae  of  introduction  and  transition,  the  general  descrip- 
tive phrases,  the  inorganic  lines  and  some  of  the  perpetual 
epithets  :  all  these  are  full  of  tlie  Men  of  Bronze.  We  lu^ar 
countless  times  of  the  '  greaved  Greeks  ',^  of  '  the  bronze-clad 
Greeks ',  of  '  the  clash  of  men  in  bronzen  breastplates ' 
(A  448  =(-)62),  of  'the  whole  plain  blazing  with  bronze' 
(T  156),  of  how  '  men's  eyes  were  blinded   by  the  glitter  of 

'  !See  Robert,  Stitdien  zur  Iliait,  who  makes  this  same  criticism  on  Reicliel 
(cliap.  i).     Also  Lippold,  1.  c. 

-  (vKVT]fii5(i,  only  once  x^^'fo'^*''?^'^^^*  so  that  Reichel  says  the  word 
only  means  '  with  good  gaiters '.  But  gaiters,  even  when  not  hidden 
behind  a  big  shield,  are  not  conspicuous  or  exciting  objects,  whereas  the 
bronze  greaves  of  a  line  of  men  marching  would  l)e  both,  as  the  legs  moved 
and  the  bronze  glittered.  An  epithet  of  this  sort  must  be  taken  from 
something  striking.  I  am  informed  by  the  Hon.  Oliver  Howard  that  among 
the  Suras,  a  tribe  which  he  fought  with  in  Northern  Nigeria  in  1907,  the 
cavalry  wore  permanent  iron  greaves  fastened  on  by  a  blacksmith  so  that 
they  could  never  be  taken  otf,  and  fitted  with  a  blunt  spur  on  the  inside  of 
the  calf.  They  wore  nothing  else,  except  perhaps  u  loin-cloth.  1  know 
of  nothing  like  thi^  in  antiquity,  however. 
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bronze  from  blazing  helms  and  })reast plates  new-burnished 
and  gleaming  shields'  (N  341),  of  a  warrior  whose  'whole 
body  shone  with  bronze,  like  the  lightning  of  aegis-bearing 
Zeus  '  (.\  66),  or  who  '  gleams  with  the  bronze  wherein  his 
body  is  clad  '  (M  463,  cf.  N  191,  X  32,  134,  &c.,  &c.).  It  is  the 
Men  of  Bronze  everywhere.  The  gods  who  watch  the  battle 
look  down  upon  the  '  flashing  of  bronze,  men  slaying  and 
men  slain  '  (A  83).  And  not  only  is  it  '  men  of  bronze  '  that 
we  find  in  this  sort  of  passage,  but  it  is  the  tactics  of  *  men 
of  bronze  ',  the  movement  of  ordered  regiments  of  infantry 
in  line,  obeying  their  officers  and  making  concerted  move- 
ments, like  the  classical  Greek  hoplitae.  '  The  Trojans  came 
on,  like  lines  of  waves  on  the  sea,  line  behind  line,  flashing 
in  bronze,  together  witli  their  commanders  '  (N  801).  The 
Greeks  '  advanced  in  silence  and  in  order,  fearing  their  com- 
manders, their  hearts  set  upon  supporting  one  anotlier ' 
(r  1-9,  A  427-32).  That  is  the  way  in  which  Nestor  from 
time  to  time  exhorts  the  Greeks  to  fight,  '  so  that  clan  shall 
support  clan,  and  tribe  tribe'  (B  362  f.).  It  is  the  way 
which,  we  are  told,  the  god  Ares,  as  a  professional,  especially 
commended  ;  that  men  should  advance  in  phalanxes,  or  lines, 
in  close  array,  shield  touching  shield,  an  impenetrable  wall 
(N  126,  130  ff.,  145).  It  is  in  this  way  that  people  are  said 
to  be  going  to  fight  before  each  great  battle  begins.  But 
strangely  enough  it  is  not  at  all  in  this  way  that  they  really 
fight  when  the  battle  is  fairly  joined,  in  the  heart  of  the 
poem.  In  the  heart  of  the  poem,  when  the  real  fighting 
comes,  it  is  as  a  rule  purely  Mycenaean.  It  is  essentially 
a  battle  of  promachoi,  or  champions.  Usually  each  champion 
drives  forward  on  his  chariot,  dismounts  and  stands  forth 
alone  behind  his  big  shield,  to  engage  in  a  series  of  duels. 
At  most  two  or  three  occasionally  form  together  in  a  small 
group  to  check  a   rout  or   an   advance.^      At  certain  rare 

'  This  is  perhaps  the  movement  indicated  on  the  small  vase  from  Hagia 
Triada,  described  by  Burrows  (p.  38)  from  Paribeni  in  Rendiconti,  Arc. 
Line.  xii.  p.  324.  See  A.  Mosso,  Escursione  nel  Mediterraneo,  Figs.  33,  34. 
In  any  case  the  chariots  present  some  difficulties  ;  see  Cauer,  Oruridjrageiu 
P,  p.  208  f .  Why  is  the  chief  epithet  of  the  chief  hero  '  swift-of-foot '  ?  Why, 
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moments  they  drive  their  ehariots  into  tlie  thick  of  a  yieldinf? 
foe. 

We  have  illustrated  enough  already  the  tactics  of  these 
Mycenaean  promachoi  or  *  champions  in  the  forefront '.    But 
the  background  of  the  Mycenaean  battle  deserves  a  word  in 
passing.    Behind  the  great  shielded  champions  there  seem  to 
have  lurked,  in  the  real  Mycenaean  battle— first,  individual 
distinguished  archers,  sometimes  crouching  behind  the  shield 
or  a  promachos  m  the  very  front,  sometimes  taking  cover 
\\  herever  it  offered  ;  and  secondly,  an  almost  unarmed  rabble, 
shooting  arrows  and  little  darts  and  stones  from  the  sling  or 
the  bare  hand,  making  as  terrible  a  noise  as  they  could,  and 
defending  tliemselves  witli  their  flapping  laise'ia.     Now  the 
distinguished  archers  are  of  course  present  in  the  Iliad,^  but 
on  the  whole  the  bo\\  is  somewhat  fallen  in  repute,  and,  as 
one  might  expect,  little  is  said  of  the  rabble.     We  can  dis- 
cern its  existence  clearly  enougli.     We  hear  liow  the  Trojans 
in  one  place  come  on  like  flocks  of  birds,  screeching  as  they 
come  (r  2).     We  liave  a  good  many  mentions  of  the  stones 
and  arrows  coming  from  no  specified  hand.2    But  in  the  main 
those  undignified  adjuncts  of  the  ancient  battle  have  tended  to 
after  the  elaborate  cliariot-sceno  at  his  going  forth  in  T  392  tf.  does  he  never 
use  the  chariot  in  pursuing  the  Trojans  all  through  the  next  three  books  ? 
It  IS  only  once  mentioned,  and  then  in  repeated  lines  in  a  simile  (T  499-503 
--  A  534-7  and  169).     The  only  real  chariot-battle,  in  the  full  sense,  is  in  the 
•  horseman  '  Xestor\s  reminiscence,  A  711-61  ;  cf.  his  advice  about  chariot- 
tactics  in  A  297-309.  advice  whicli  seems  never  to  be  followed  in  the  Iliad 
Diomedes  also  uses  his  chariot  effectivuly.— I  suspect  that  we  have  a  com- 
bmation  of  sources;    for  instance,  tiadition  always  gives  chariots  to  the 
heroes  of  the  Thebais,  Adrastus,  Amphiaraus,  &c.,  which  might  account  for 
Diomedes  (Midder,  Quelkiu  p.  72)— whereas  the  heroes  of  the  AchUleis, 
raidmg  the  coast  of  Asia  from  s!  ips,  probably  fought  on  foot.     But  the 
problem  is  not  yet  solved.     Mr.  Lang  ( World  of  Homer,  p.  58)  tiiinks  Ne  tor's 
style  of  chariot-fighting  is  dehberately  meant  to  be  out  of  date.     An  attrac 
tive  suggestion  ;   but  it  is  hard  to  apply  to  the  advice. 

*  See  Lang,  Homer  and  his  Age,  136  if. 

'  Arrows,  r  79,  A  191,  ♦  113,  O  313,  &c.  stones,  M  l.->4,  n  774  :  but  in 
general  scarcely  a  xtPM'^Sioy  is  mentioned  in  the  Hiad  but  has  its  definite 
thrower.  I  suspect  that  every  big  stone  Iving  on  the  plain  of  Troy  had 
Its  legend.  It  was  thrown  there  by  Aias  or  Hector  or  Aeneas  or  Diomedes, 
as  siradar  stones  in  Cornwall  have  generally  been  thrown  by  St.  Paid,  or 
else  by  the  Devil. 
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be  forgotten  or  omitted.  The  later  poets  were  full  of  the  pride 
of  Bronzcn  Men  and  the  tough  hand-to-hand  death-shock  of 
spear  and  sliield,  as  we  hear  of  it  in  classical  Greek  history. 

Let  us  stay  a  moment  at  this  point.  *  What,'  it  may  be 
objected,  '  is  this  going  to  prove  ?  Why  should  you  expect 
a  mixed  army,  collected  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  to  be  uni- 
form in  its  accoutrement  ?  The  army  of  Xerxes  contained 
Persian,  Median,  and  Assjnian  soldiers,  with  the  best  weapons 
that  the  century  could  produce,  together  with  Ethiopians  clad 
in  lion  and  leopard  skins,  and  armed  with  stone-pointed 
arrows,  and  Sagartians  who  carried  daggers  and  lassos.  The 
Chinese  army  in  the  late  war  against  Japan  contained  some 
soldiers  armed  ^ith  the  newest  rifles,  and  some  with  bows 
and  arrows.  Early  vases  combine  Boeotian  shields  with 
round  shields.' 

The  variety  in  the  armour  would  not  prove  much.  But 
the  fact  that  the  poets  are  not  conscious  of  the  variety  proves 
a  great  deal.^  There  is  a  confusion  of  thouglit.  The  men 
are,  so  to  speak,  advertised  as  figliting  in  one  way,  and  then 
they  proceed  to  fight  in  another.  The  fact  is  that  in  all  parts 
of  the  poems  it  is  understood  that,  unless  otherwise  stated,  each 
hero  is  clad  in  the  normal  armour  of  a  Greek  warrior.  Onlv 
in  different  parts  of  the  poems  that  normal  armour  is  different. 

As  a  general  rule  this  difiference  was  either  not  noticed  by 
the  successive  poets  or  was  allowed  to  pass  ;  but  in  one  or 
two  points  an  actual  correction  of  the  text  has  been  made. 
There  must  have  come  a  time — after  Mr.  Lang's  arguments 
we  must  not  put  it  earlier  than  the  age  of  Pisistratus — when 
the  whole  conception  of  high  warfare  was  wrapped  up  in 
these  hand-to-hand  battles  of  Bronzen  Men  in  full  armour. 
Probably  some  reciter  or  editor  of  the  Iliad  found  among 
his  sources  lays-  describing  botli  kinds  of  fighting,  and  had 
to  blend  them  together.      Of  course  some  slight  editing  was 

'  When  the  jwet  is  conscious  of  a  variety  of  armour  he  describes  it 
with  obvious  interest.  Qi.  N  712  fT. :  the  Locrians  *  had  no  bronze  helmets 
nor  round  shields  and  ashen  spears  ;  they  came  with  bows,  you  know  (df>a), 
and  cords  of  sheep-gut  ! ' 
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necessary  ;  many  omissions  of  lines  no  doubt,  a  few  simple 
and  rather  mechanical  additions.  For  one  thing,  the  heroes, 
nearly  all,  find  themselves  summarily  provided  with  corslets, 
6<af)i]K€s.  The  notion  gives  one  something  of  a  shock  :  it 
is  so  hard,  in  the  atmosphere  of  modern  print,  to  understand 
the  simple  artifices  of  a  Traditional  Book.  Yet  the  fact  is 
there.  If  we  knew  nothing  of  archaeology,  if  we  could 
suggest  no  explanation  at  all  of  such  a  proceeding,  we 
should  have  to  suspect  that  the  thorex  had  been  put  into 
the  poem  by  a  later  hand.  For,  often  as  it  occurs,  it  is 
almost  always  in  wiiat  is  called  an  '  inorganic  '  line.  That 
is,  the  phrasing  is  such  that  it  can  be  dropped  straight  out 
without  any  injury  to  grammar,  sense,  or  tnetre.  This  is 
too  extraordinary'  a  state  of  things  to  be  the  result  of  mere 
coincidence.^ 

To  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  "  inorganic  ',  let  us  take  a 
fairly  innocent  example.  There  is  a  passage  t^^ice  repeated 
describing  the  first  clash  of  battle  : — 

Together  they  dashed  their  ox-hides,  together  spears  and 

rages  of  men 
[Clad  in  bronzen  corslets,  and  bossy  shields] 
Came   one   against   another,   and   a  great   turmoil  arose. 

A  447  ff.  =  0  61  ff. 

The  line  in  brackets  is  inorganic.  It  does  no  great  harm, 
except  that  one  does  not  quite  see  the  difference  between  the 
'ox-hides'  and  the  'shields'.  But  drop  it  out,  and  sense, 
grammar,  and  metre  are  as  complete  as  before.  There  are 
many  such  lines  scattered  about  the  poems,  now  here,  nowthere, 
and  the  fragments  of  MS.  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 

*  A  curious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  further  analysis  is  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  know  the  derivative  or  original  meaning  of  the  words  6wpij(,  OwprjaafaOai. 
The  verb  is  fairly  common  in  the  poems  and  was  taken  in  classical  times  to 
mean  '  to  put  on  a  corslet ',  though  that  is  hardly  its  original  meaning,  and 
there  are  many  passages  it  does  not  suit  (B  526,  587,  818  ;  n  218,  cf.  1,33,  &c.  ; 
see  exx.  in  Ebeling).  Reichel  thought  Owprj^  was  a  general  word  meaning 
'  protection,  clothing',  afterwards  specialized  to  a  particular  kind  of  protec- 
tion. Another  suggestion  is  that  the  verb  means  '  to  make  oneself  bold  ', 
and  so  '  to  prepare  for  battle ' ;  this  suits  most  of  the  Homeric  passages,  and 
accounts  for  the  fifth-century  meaning,  '  to  get  dnmk  '. 


VI  NOT  VARIETY  BUT  CONFUSION  17? 

(he  second  and  third  centuries  B.  c.  often  show  such  lines 
in  places  where  our  texts  omit  them,  and  sometimes  omit 
them  where  our  texts  have  them. 

Sometimes  the  inorganic  breastplate-line  does  actual  harm. 
There  are  two  identical  passages  where  a  man  performs  the 
sleight  mentioned  above.^  An  enemy's  spear  comes  through 
his  shield,  but,  standing  well  back  from  the  shield,  he  twists 
aside  and  the  weapon  grazes  past  him.  I  translate  line  by 
line  : — 

Right  through  the  shining  shield  the  strong  spear  came 
[And  drove  heavily^  through  the  richly-wrought  corslet] 
And  straight  on  beside  his  flank  it  cut  through  his  tunic. 
That  spear  did  :    but  he  twisted  aside  and  escaped  black 
death. 

Without  the  bracketed  line  the  sense  is  clear.  But  with 
it  ?  Does  not  every  reader  feel  some  difficulty  ?  You  can 
t\\ist  aside  from  a  spear  that  is  coming  through  your  shield, 
but  not  from  one  that  lias  'driven  heavily'  through  your 
breastplate.  Doubtless  the  audience  understood  it  as  a 
pluperfect  :  '  he  had  twisted  aside.'  That  is  quite  possible 
Crreek.  He  had  twisted  just  before  the  spear  struck,  so 
the  spear  struck  the  veiy  edge  of  his  corslet  and,  strange 
to  say,  instead  of  glancing  off  'drove'  through.  Sit 
down  with  a  good  will  and  you  can  imagine  ways  in  which, 
>\ith  exactly  the  right  kind  of  corslet,  such  a  thing  might 
conceivably  happen  :  for  of  course  the  poets  who  recited 
the  Iliad  would  never  leave  a  stark  naked  impossibility. 
Only  the  thorex  can  never  be  the  real  metal  breastplate  of 
avbptav  xa\K€o6(ap}]K(t>v.  But  how  much  simpler  it  would 
be  with  that  thorex-line  away  !  It  occurs  thus,  making 
always  the  same  kind  of  difficulty,  four  times. 

There  is  an  arrow  in  A 1 34  ff .  whose  performances  are  described 
at  great  length,  and  very  puzzling  they  are.     Pandanis  had 

'  r  358,  Paris;  H  252,  Hector:  cf.  A  430,  JSokos ;  and  A  136, 
Mcnclaus. 

'  ^pripfiaTo,  '  was  pressed,'  or  '  driven  with  weight  ',  to  fiiaiw  rfjs  irKijyrjs 
napaSrjKoi  To;  rpnxft  rov  prjfjinTns.  Schol.  ]5L. 
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shot   at    Meiielaus   and   Athena   was   protecting   him. 
brushed  the  arrow  aside 


VI 
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And  herself  directed  it  wliere  the  clasps  of  his  girdle 

All-golden  joined  and  a  double  protection  met  it. 

Down  dropped  the  bitter  arrow  on  the  fixed  girdle, 

And  on  through  the  cunning  girdle  it  flew , 

{And  it  drove  heavily  through  the  richly-wrought  corslet] 

And  through  the  mitre  which  he  wore  to  protect  his  Hesh, 

a  fence  against  darts, 
Which  was  his  greatest  defence  ;  right  on  through  that  it  went, 
And  just  grazed  the  man's  flesh,  &c. 

Read  this  without  the  bracketed  line  and  it  is  fairly  clear. 
We  may  at  worst  be  a  little  puzzled  by  the  exact  relation 
between  the  mitre,  or  waist  belt,  and  the  zoster  or  girdle. 
Later  on  (185  ff.)  Menelaus  is  reassuring  his  brother  about 
the  wound  : 

llie  keen  bolt  did  not  fix  in  a  vital  spot  ;  the  Hashing 
girdle  warded  it  off,  and  lower  down  the  loin-cloth  and 
mitre  w  rought  by  smiths. 

He  makes  no  mention  of  any  breastplate,  but  says  it  was 
the  girdle  that  saved  him  ;  he  is  able  to  say  this  because 
he  has  just  (v.  151)  looked — apparently  by  pushing  back  the 
belt — and  seen  that  the  string  and  barbs  of  the  arrow  arc 
outside  his  flesli.    All  is  reasonably  clear. 

But  now  read  the  passage  witli  the  thorex-line  in,  and  all 
is  confusion.  The  arrow  went  right  through  his  breastplate. 
What  did  the  clasps  of  the  girdle  matter  if  there  was  a  solid 
metal  corslet  there  ?  How  could  Menelaus  see  the  wound  { 
Why  is  there  so  much  talk  about  the  piercing  of  the  girdle, 
and  '  the  mitre  w hich  was  his  greatest  defence  ',  and  not  a  word 
about  the  much  more  renuirkable  piercing  of  the  breastplate  i  ^ 

'  Mr.  Laiig  Inavely  tackles  the  dirticulties  of  this  pa.ssagc,  and  olTcis  llic 
oxplanatiou  that  the  arrow  wont,  not  through  the  thonx,  but  Iwtwccn  the 
two  parts  of  the  thorex  in  the  narrow  open  space  in  front.  Athena  had, 
in  fad,  by  mistake,  directed  it  to  tlie  one  dangerous  spot !  ( World  of  lloincr, 
V-  T6.) 

I  cannot  lielp  suspecting  that  tlic  nirprj  also  is  interpolated  here,  or 
rather,  tliat  there  has  been  a  contamination  of  two  sources,  in  one  of  whicli 
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other  awkwardnesses  occur  as  one  studies  the  passage  :  and 
they  all  disappear  with  the  removal  of  one  inorganic  line. 

These  superpositions  of  armour  upon  armour  are  not 
infrequent  in  our  MSS.  of  early  Greek  poetry,  though  we  must 
always  remember  that,  if  a  bard  liked  to  have  two  versions 
of  a  description  or  a  metaphor  in  his  private  book,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  used  both  when  he  was  reciting.  One 
small  case  was  noticed  by  the  Alexandrians.  We  are  told  of 
the  archer  Paris  in  F  17  that  he  '  fought  in  front,  with  a  pard- 
skin  on  his  shoulders  and  a  bending  bow  ',  the  natural  accoutre- 
ment for  an  archer,  w  ho  needs  both  his  hands.  Then  follow 
the  lines 

And  a  sword  :    and   brandishing  two  spears  tipped  with 
Bronze  he  was  challenging  all  the  Argives  to  battle. 

Zenodotus,  and  perhaps  Aristarchus  too,  deleted  lines  18-21. 
No  doubt  rightly.  The  two  spears  destroy  the  picture  and 
would  prevent  Paris  from  using  his  bow .  It  is  interesting, 
too,  to  see  what  happens  later  when  Paris  has  to  fight  a 
duel  in  full  armour  w itli  Menelaus.  He  borrows  the  necessary 
breastplate  from  Lycaon  (P  330-8)  and  '  takes  '  a  sw  ord 
and  a  spear.  The  lines  are,  as  usual,  carefully  arranged  so 
as  to  avoid  a  direct  contradiction  with  the  previous  passage, 
but  Zenodotus  was  not  quite  satisfied  and  made  another 
deletion.     We  do  not  know  his  reasons  :    possibly  he  only 

it  was  the  /itVpi;,  in  the  other  the  double  thickness  of  the  girdle  that  saved 
iiini.  There  must  have  been  intervening  stages  between  the  Mycenaeans 
and  the  Bronze  Men.  It  is  worth  observing  that  the  dwprj^-Wwe  makes  a 
slight  grammatical  awkwardness  wherever  it  occurs  :  it  brings  in  a  Kai. 
clause  l^etween  niv  and  hi.  Possible  language  :  but  odd  that  it  should 
occur  always  I  Apart  from  the  above  passages  the  making  of  the  Otonx 
plays  a  curiously  small  part  in  the  Armour-Making,  2  478-013  ;  134  lines 
arc  given  to  the  shield,  one  to  the  thonx,  one  to  the  greaves,  two  to  the 
helmet.  That  is,  the  shield  was  originally  all  that  mattered  mucli.  And 
in  T  259  Achilles  does  seem  rather  to  forget  that  he  has  a  breastplate. 
Again,  in  n  801  ff.,  Apollo,  by  a  blow  with  the  tiat  of  his  hand,  makes 
Patroclus  stagger,  so  that  his  helmet  falls  off  and  he  drops  his  shield.  That 
originally  left  him  unarmed  ;  but  the  bard  who  armed  him  with  a  breast- 
plate has  had  to  add  the  disastrous  line  804  :  '  And  the  Lord,  the  son  of 
Zeus.  Ajwllo,  also  unbuckled  his  breastplate  I '  (KixTf  B4  oi  0uprjKa  dva^  Atos 
vivs  *AnuKK<tjv). 
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lueaiit  to  delete  tlic  sword  and  spear  ill  uiie  plaee  or  the  oilier. 
But  we  see  his  metliod,and  can  make  out  from  it  how  an  ancient 
bard  or  editor  avoided  contradictions. 

A  very  clear  superposition  can  be  seen  in  Hesiod's  Shield  of 
Heracles  (Aspis,  139-320).  The  shield  gives  its  name  to  the 
poem,  and  has  180  lines  of  description,  the  rest  of  the  accoutre- 
ment sixteen.  But  this  is  not  all.  Apparently  in  the  groundw  ork 
of  the  poem  the  hero  had  a  Mycenaean  shield  for  practically  his 
\>hole  defence.  Then,  as  in  Achilles'  case  (see  note,  p.  17U), 
other  armour  is  added.  But  Heracles  in  tradition  was  repre- 
sented not  only  as  a  hoplite  ;  he  was  also  an  archer,  also  a 
korunetes  or  club-bearer.  Consequently  in  Hesiod  (Aspi% 
122-38)  he  weai*s,  all  at  the  same  time,  greaves,  breastplate, 
and  helmet  ;  an  iron  club ;  a  quiver  and  arrows  ;  a  spear,  and 
a  Mycenaean  shield ! 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  there  are  two  points  we  should 
notice  for  the  sake  of  their  historical  signiticance.  In  the 
Hrst  place,  while  the  breastplate  and  shield  have  been  iaserted 
almost  all  through  the  Iliad,  there  is  no  clear  trace  of  them 
in  the  Doloncia  (K)  nor  yet  in  the  Odyssey.  K,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  was  a  separate  poem  and  not  inserted  in 
the  ///(/(/ till  a  late  date;  how  late  we  shall  discuss  in  chapter  xi. 
The  breastplate-inserter  would  seem  to  have  done  his  >\ork 
before  K  was  incorporated.  In  the  Odyssey,  there  was  of 
course  less  reason  to  revise  the  armour,  as  the  military'  interest 
is  much  slighter  than  in  the  Iliad.  But  this  absence  of  the 
breastplate  is  another  instance  of  the  fact  we  have  noticed 
before,  that  the  Odyssey  seems  to  have  been  altogether  less 
worked  over,  expurgated,  and  elaborated  than  what  many 
books  still  persist  in  calling  without  (pialification  'the  older 

poem '. 

The  second  point  is  an  observation  on  the  epic  style.  The 
introduction  of  the  breastplate,  on  almost  any  conceiv- 
able theorv,  makes,  not  indeed  an  absurdity,  but  at  least  some 
awkwardness,  some  blurring  of  the  presentation.  The  confu- 
sion of  two  styles  of  lighting  does  the  same.  Wliat  we  have 
to  realize  is  that,  like  most  ancient  poetry,  the  Iliad  produces 
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its  effect  not  by  accuracy  of  detail  hut  by  a  broad  emotional 
sweep.  It  does  not  stimulate  our  powers  of  close  attention 
as,for  instance, the  battle-scenes  of  Tolstoy  do :  it  rather  hypno- 
tizes them  by  its  rush  and  splendour  and  stately  music.  We 
shall  dwell  on  this  characteristic  more  in  detail  in  chapter  \x ; 
for  the  present  we  may  note  one  further  instance  of  it.  A 
mark  of  tlie  epic  style  is,  as  we  all  know,  the  conventional 
epithet.  All  objects  of  interest  have  descriptive  adjectives 
habitually  attached  to  them,  and  among  such  objects  are, 
of  course,  shields.  Now  you  would  expect,  if  the  poet  had 
a  clear  conception  of  what  he  was  describing,  that  the  epithets 
would  show  at  once  whether  a  particular  shield  was  conceived 
as  the  great  Mycenaean  tower  of  ox-hide  or  the  small  round 
metal  targe  of  later  Greece.  But  in  fact  it  is  not  so. 
When  indeed  a  shield  is  called  x^^'^^oj',  '  bronzen,'  there  is 
a  strong  presumption  that  it  is  of  the  later  type  :  when 
it  is  afx</)i/^poV);  or  ttoSijick)/?,  '  man-enveloping  '  or  '  reaching 
to  the  feet  \  it  is  of  the  earlier.  But  as  regards  the  greater 
part  of  the  epithets,  scholars  differ.  Reichel  and  Leaf  try 
to  make  as  many  as  possible  suit  the  Mycenaean  shield. 
Ridgeway  does  the  opposite.  What  is  clear  is  that  shields 
which  must  from  the  tactics  have  been  Mycenaean,  which 
are,  for  instance,  large  enough  to  cover  a  man  from  head 
to  foot,  are  called  '  round  '  or  '  even  in  every  direction  '  or 
'  orbed  '  or  '  bossy ' — words  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  apply 
much  more  naturally  to  the  later  shield.^  This  seems  to  show 
that  the  poets  tended  to  use  these  purely  traditional  epithets 
without  reflecting  exactly  what  sort  of  a  shield  they  were 
describing.    That  is  the  usual  way  of  traditional  poetry .^ 

I^et  us  briefly  run  through  some  other  eases  where  the 
changing  customs  of  different  ages  have  left  their  marks  upon 
the  i^oems.  There  is  the  change  from  bronze  to  iron.  The 
excavations  have  produced  no  iron  at  Mycenae,  and  only  two 
little  lumps  at  Troy.     No  weapons  of  iron  have  been  found 

•  EvKVK^Oi,  ttvKkoTfprjs;    navToa'  (1(tt]  ]    ifjupakotaaa. 

•  See  Tiecture  IX  on  this  point. 
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in  the  pre-Hollenio  remains  anywiiere.  And  on  this  subject 
the  epic  tradition  is  veiy  clear  and  vigorous.  Bronze  is  the 
proper  metal  of  war  :  Ares  himself  is  )(^a\K(Oi,  '  bronzen,* 
and  '  the  bronze  '  proverbially  means  *  the  sword  '.  Iron  is 
known  as  a  rare  and  veiy  hard  material,  difficult  to  work, 
but  suitable  for  ploughshares,  for  clubs,  for  arrow-heads,  for 
axes}  It  is  onlv  now  and  then  bv  accident  that  a  later 
poet  drops  into  using  '  iron  '  for  a  sword  or  spear,  as  we 
should  use  *  steel '.  Antilochos  is  afraid  lest  Achilles  should 
'  cut  his  throat  with  the  iron '  (^i:  34).  Slaughtered  oxen 
'  writhe  about  tlie  iron  '  (4^  30)  :  most  strikingly  of  all,  in  a 
proverbial  phrase,  '  iron  itself  draws  a  man  on  ' — a  weapon  is 
a  temptation  (tt  294,  r  13).  Of  course,  though  these  mentions 
of  iron  show  clearly  that  the  writers  knew  of  iron  weapons, 
the  general  use  of  'bronze'  and  '  bronzen  '  is  no  sign  that 
the  writers  still  used  bronze  weapons.  The  memory  of  a 
bronze  age  happens  to  have  stamped  itself  on  the  language 
of  poetiy.  That  is  all.  All  Greek  poetiy  was  archaistic 
in  language  because  it  was  permeated  by  a  sent:e  of  style. 
It  felt  that  modern  words  and  phrases  were  out  of  tone 
with  the  heroic  past.  Swords  are  spoken  of  as  'bronze' 
down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Greek  epic,  when  such 
a  thing  as  a  bronze  sword  had  perhaps  not  been  seen  for 
centuries. 

Less  vigorous  was  the  memory  of  antique  funeral  customs^ 
The  Mycenaean  and  Minoan  dead  were  of  course  buried  :  it 
is  practically  certain  that  the  rich  were  also  embalmed  in 
honey.-  The  Homeric  dead,  for  reasons  that  we  discussed 
above,  are  burned.  But  a  faint  memory  of  the  old  custom 
lingers  on.    Hector  was  not  burned  till  the  twenty-second  day 

'  Hesiod  also  thinks  of  iron  in  connexion  with  work  rather  than  fighttngT^ 
Erffa  \')0  xa^^'tti  5*  (pycK^ovro,  fxiXa^  8'  ovk  taxf  oiSrjpos. 

2  On  the  gradual  change  from  bronze  to  iron  and  burial  to  burning  in 
Crete — which,  however,  occurred  mainly  at  the  end  of  I^te  Minoan  III — 
see  Burrowt<,  pp.  100  f.  As  to  the  faintness  of  the  memory,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  Scandinavia  the  general  testimony  of  early  writers  put 
burning  before  burial — the  reverse  of  the  truth.  See  above,  p.  9r>,  note- 
Dcirpfeld  believes  in  a  combination  of  the  two,  Comptes  rendiis  du  Congres 
ArcMol.  a  Athenes,  1905,  p.  ICl. 
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after  his  death.     Achilles  himself  was  not   burned  till  the 
eighteenth  (il  31,  413,  665,  785  :    co  65).     Surely  those  facts 
come  from  a  time  when  embalming  w  as  practised.    The  actual 
word   which   meant    '  preserve '   or  '  embalm '    (rapx^^ti-)    ia 
used  in  Homer  to  denote  the  ordinary  burying  of  burned 
ashes.     This  is  a  clear  case  of  survival,  though  sometimes, 
from  its  very  inappositeness  to  mere  burial,  the  word  gathered 
to  itself  a  metaphorical  suggestion  of  '  preserving '  the  dead 
man's   memory.     '  His  brethren  and  kindred  will  preserve 
him  with  a  mound  and  a  pillar  :    for  that  is  the  honour  of 
the  dead  '  (U  456.  674).    The  honey  once  used  for  embalming 
is  still   vaguely   associated   with   the   last   rites,   though   its 
meaning  has  been  forgotten.     When  Patroclus  was  burned 
upon  a  pyre  they  set  leaning  against  the  bier  two  great  jars 
of  honey  and  unguents  (4^  170).     And  Achilles  himself  was 
burned  '  in  raiment  of  the  gods  and  plenteous  unguents  and 
sweet  honey  '  (u>  67).    The  honey  and  unguents  w  ere  useless  : 
but    man   was   reluctant   to  stint   his  beloved  dead  of  any 
honour  that  lie  had  once  given  him. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  development  in  the  forms  of 
worship.  The  oldest  Greek  worship,  like  the  Semitic,  seems 
to  have  had  no  temples  and  no  graven  images.  You  did  not 
make  a  god,  at  least  not  consciously.  You  found  him  :  found 
him  dwelling  in  some  strange  rock,  some  ancient  tree,  in  the 
water  that  came  from  unknown  depths  and  made  the  earth 
fertile.  You  found  him  in  the  pillar  that  supported  your 
dwelling,  but  might  fall,  if  angered  ;  in  the  battle-axe  that 
fought  for  you  so  bravely,  but  might  at  any  moment  w  ilfully 
break  or  miss  its  aim  or  turn  in  your  hand  and  betray  you.^ 
And  where  you  found  him  you  worshipped,  and  gave  him 
sacrifice.  Hence  come  the  'pillars  and  high  places',  the 
Hebrew  bamoth,  and  Greek  hornoi.  At  later  stages  you  marked 
off  a  little  space  around  the  divine  object  as  .specially  sacred 

I  See  especially  Evans,  Mycenaean  Tree  and  Pillar  Cult,  in  ./.  //.  S.  xxi ; 
R.  Smith,  Religion  of  Semites,  pp.  97,  135,  &c.  ;  W.  M.  Ramsay  on  Anatolian 
Religion  in  Diet.  Bill,  extra  volume.  Of  course  the  combination  of  '  ani- 
conic  '  and  '  iconic  '  forms  is  common  in  later  Creek  religion  :  Prolegomena, 
pp.  18  flf.,  and  Asiieraii  in  Encyr.  Bill. 
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or  haunted  :  this  was  a  Temenos,  a  Preciiut.  I^ter  still,  as 
the  faithful  piooeeded  to  make  offerings  to  the  god  at  this 
precinct,  you  must  needs  have  a  resident  priest  to  act  as 
caretaker  ;  and  eventually,  since,  in  spite  of  all  the  most 
appalUng  curses  on  sacrilege  which  society  could  devise,  the 
offerings,  hung  on  the  tree  or  set  in  the  crannies  of  the  rock, 
became  too  great  a  temptation  to  passers-by,  it  was  best  in 
the  end  to  build  a  properly  walled  house  for  the  god  and  his 
belongings  to  dwell  in.  How  the  images  of  the  god  arose  it 
is  not  clear.  Dr.  ReicheH  believed  that  in  general  thrones 
came  before  images.  You  found  on  some  rock  or  high  place 
some  sign  of  the  god's  habitation,  a  place  where  he  sat  or 
stepped  or  the  like.  You  improved  the  seat  for  him  ;  in  your 
temple  you  made  a  still  better  seat,  and  eventually  you  put 
an  image  of  the  god  himself  to  sit  there.  The  image  would 
always  serve  an  important  purpose.  For  the  ver}*  simplest 
way  of  getting  a  god  to  do  something  was  to  have  an  image 
of  him  and  make  the  image  do  it.  The  chief  difficulty  lies 
perhaps  in  the  transition  from  the  real  fetish  to  the  mere 
imitation  or  image.  I  find  it  difficult  to  see  how  a  purely 
artitioial  image  can  originally  have  been  worshipi)€Ki  except 
as  an  imitation  of  something  already  known  or  ^upposed 
to  exist.  Our  earlv  (rreeks.  driven  out  and  cut  off  from  their 
natural  holy  places,  would  be  reduced  to  making  with  their 
own  hands  imitations  of  the  god  whom  thev  had  left 
behind. 

Xow  it  is  clear  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  worship  is  carried  on  at  High  Places  or  altars 
in  the  o^H^n  air.  '  We  were  gathered  round  a  spring  by  tht- 
holy  altars,  under  a  beautiful  plane-tree,  where  bright  water 
ran '  :  so  says  the  Iliad  of  the  sacrifice  at  Aulis,  where  appeared 
the  wonder  of  the  birds  and  the  snake  (B  305,  cf.  0  238  f.). 
8o  in  the  Odyssty  [t^  162)  the  sight  uf  Xausicaa  reminds 
Odysseus  of  the  young  palm-tree  which  he  saw  *  gi-owing 
beside  Apollo's  altar  '  at  Delos.  It  did  not  grow  indoors.  You 
hear  normally  not  of  the  Temple  of  any  god,  but  of  the  '  very 
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beautiful  oak  of  aegis-bearing  Zeus  '  (E  693,  H  60,  f  328,  r  297): 
of  *  Athene's  grove  beside  the  way,  all  of  poplars  ;  and  spring 
water  runs  through  it,  and  meadow  -land  is  all  around  '  (f  291)  : 
of  a  grove  of  Poseidon,  a  grove  and  altars  of  the  Xymphs 
(B  506,  I  200,  p  210:  cf.  i  278). 

Then  occasionally  we  hear  of  a  temenos,  a  precinct  fenced 
off  from  common  life.  We  hear  twice  of  the  '  marble 
threshold  of  the  Archer  Apollo  in  rocky  P\lho  '  (I  404.  0  80)  : 
and  lastly,  some  seven  times  in  all,  we  hear  of  definite  temples. 
In  Z  there  is  a  full  description  not  only  of  a  temple  and  the 
worship  therein,  but  of  a  definite  seated  statue  of  the  goddess 
Athena,  on  whose  knees  a  robe  is  to  be  laid,  as  was  done  at 
the  Panathenaea.  Is  not  that  a  ritual  centuries  later,  one 
asks,  than  the  sacrifice  by  the  spring  at  Aulis  ?  And  observe 
a  curious  point.  Chrj'ses,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  is 
a  ver}*  antique  figure,  not  exactly  a  priest,  but  rather  a  pro- 
fessional *  cursing-man  *,  or  areter,  like  Balaam,  son  of  Beor, 
in  the  Book  of  Numbers.  And  naturally,  when  he  i)erforms 
his  sacrifice,  he  does  so  (A  446  ff.)  at  an  altar  in  the  oi>en 
air.  Yet  in  the  introductory'  prologue  he  is  made  to  cry  to 
his  Mouse-God  with  the  appeal.  '  If  ever  I  roofed  for  thee 
a  gracious  temple '  (A  39).  It  is  the  .same  phenomenon 
which  we  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  armour.  The  writer 
of  that  line  did  not  observe  that  in  his  original  there  had 
l>een  no  temple,  only  an  altar.  To  him  an  altar  implied  a 
temple,  so  he  took  the  temple  for  granted. 

It  is  the  same  with  another  social  change,  affecting  marriage 
customs.  In  the  primitive  ages  of  Greece,  as  Aristotle  has 
remarked  (Pol.  1268  b),  *  men  carried  weapons  and  bought 
their  women  from  one  another.'  That  is,  the  suitor  paid 
a  price,  nonnally  calculated  in  oxen,  to  the  father  of  the 
bride,  who  thus  became  her  husband's  property.  In  classical 
Greece  the  custom  was  just  the  opposite.  The  father  gave 
a  sum  of  money  with  his  daughter  to  induce  the  suitor  to 
many-  her.  Speaking  very  broadly,  this  means  that  in  the 
early  times  there  were  not  enough  women  for  the  marriage 
market,  in  the  later  times  too  manv.    It  would  seem  that  the 
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first  custom  arose  in  an  age  N\hen.  ouing  to  dire  poverty  and 
continual  wars,  men  hesitated  a  good  deal  about  rearing  their 
children  at  all,  and  especially  were  reluctant  to  burden  them- 
selves with  daughters.  There  is  something  touching  in  the 
frequency  with  which  during  the  heroic  times  you  find  names 
of  women  compounded  from  bous,  an  ox.  Oxen  were  the 
gold  currency  of  the  time,  and  these  names  seem  perhaps  to 
express  the  excuse  which  the  parents  made  to  themselves  for 
venturing  to  rear  the  useless  female  child.  The  real  reason 
wsis  simply  that  they  could  not  bear  to  kill  it.  But  they 
would  never  allege  that.  It  is  not  the  way  with  the  human 
race  to  avow  such  motives.  We  are  much  too  shy.  No 
doubt  their  neighbours  and  the  less  agreeable  of  their  elder 
relatives  considered  it  extravagant  of  them,  foolishly  senti- 
mental or  ostentatious.  Well,  mavbe  it  was  :  but  after  all 
perhaps  the  girl  would  bring  in  a  good  price  some  day  :  .so 
they  called  her  Alphesiboia,  ivintier  of  kine,  Phereboia,  hringer- 
in-of-kine,  Polyboia,  ivorth  many  kine,  or  Stheneboia,  Periboia, 
Eeriboia,  Meliboia,  and  the  rest  of  the  names. 

Xow  the  poems  as  a  rule  maintain  this  older  conception 
of  the  maiTiage  bargain.  Hector  bore  his  bride  '  out  from 
the  halls  of  Eetion,  when  he  had  paid  countless  bride-gifts  ' 
(X  472).  Iphidamas  was  slain  before  he  brought  home  his 
bride,  and  '  had  no  joy  of  her,  though  he  gave  a  great  price  ' 
(A  243).  Othryoneus,  the  suitor  of  Cassandra,  gave  his 
services  in  the  war  instead  of  a  bride-gift  (N  366  :  cf.  A  289). 
Hephaistos  in  the  Odyssey,  when  Aphrodite  is  false  to  him, 
vows  that  he  will  keep  her  in  prison  till  her  father  returns 
all  the  bride-gifts,  '  yea,  all  that  I  put  in  his  hand  for  the 
sake  of  his  dog-faced  maiden  '  {6  319).  There  are  special 
cases  where  the  opposite  practice  is  mentioned.  Old  Altes 
gave  a  great  dower  to  his  daughter  I^iothoe  when  she  married 
(X  51).  Agamemnon,  among  the  gorgeous  gifts  with  which  he 
vainly  sues  Achilles,  offers  to  give  him  one  of  his  daughters, 
not  only  without  exacting  a  bride-gift,  but  giving  her  a  dowTV 
as  well  (I  146  ff.).  There  is  also  an  intermediate  stage  in 
which  the  gifts  are  paid,  not  to  the  bride's  father,  but  to 
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the  bride  herself.^     They  seem  not  so  much  a  real  gift  as 
a  proof  of  the  suitor's  power  to  maintain  a  wife. 

Now,  so  far,  the  evidence  might  be  interpreted  in  either 
of  two  ways.  It  might  denote  a  long  progress  of  time  during 
which  customs  changed,  or  it  might  point  merely  to  an  age 
of  transition  in  which  all  three  customs  existed  simultaneously. 
Two  passages  in  a  late  part  of  the  Odyssey  decide  the  question 
ili  194,  a  278).  '  Let  Telemachus  bid  his  mother  go  back  to 
her  father's  house.  And  the  folk  there  shall  make  a  marriage- 
feast  and  furnish  eedna  in  plenty,  such  as  are  meet  to  go 
^^  ith  a  dear  daughter.'  A  do\ny  is  meant ;  but  the  word 
used  is  hbva,  '  bride-gift.'  The  writer  of  the  lines  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  later  practice  of  (/xpr?/  or  Trpotf,  '  dowry,' 
and  mistook  the  meaning  of  tihra  because  he  had  forgotten 
the  custom  (cf.  also  jS  53). 

It  is  the  same  with  the  question  of  the  Homeric  house. 
One  reason  for  the  divergent  theories  of  scholars  about  that 
elusive  object  has  been  that  they  tried  to  work  with  only 
one  form  of  house,  and  there  are  really  at  least  three.  The 
house  of  Odysseus  at  the  end  in  the  Battle  with  the  Suitors 
stands  by  itself.  It  is  a  Mycenaean  palace,  not  unlike  Tiryns, 
as  Prof.  M>Tes  has  shown.'-  But  the  normal  house  of  both 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  is  quite  different.  There  seem  to  have 
been  two  types  of  house  in  the  Aegean  in  early  times,  the 
CVetan  or  Southern  palace  and  the  Hellenic  or  Northern  one- 
roomed  '  Megaron  '.  The  Cretan  palace  consists  of  countless 
rooms  leading  one  out  of  the  other,  and  a  whole  structure  so 
complicated  that  it  has  perhaps  given  rise  to  the  storj^  of  the 
labyrhith.  Its  main  rooms  tended  to  have  the  entrance  door 
or  doors  on  the  long  wall  of  the  room  so  that  the  southern 
sun  came  in  through  the  broad  opening.     Consequently  they 

'  (  159:  cf.  .Schol.  11  178  :  also  cf.  Aesch.  Prom.  559  (Svon  ayayfs 
'Hai6vav  iifi9aii'.  The  code  of  Hammurabi  has  marks  of  an  intermediate 
stage,  practically  equivalent  to  this.  The  suitor  paid  a  bride-price  to  the 
father,  and  the  father  also  gave  a  dowry  which  normally  included  the 
return  of  the  bride-price,  but  did  not  always  do  so.  See  Ham.  100, 
103,  164. 

*  ./.  II.  S.,  vol.  XX,  and  Monro's  Odyssey,  Appendix  VI. 
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had  no  fireplace.^  The  Hellenic  l\ouse  \Nas  like  a  modern 
shed  or  a  Greek  temple  in  aniiSy  an  oblong  building  with 
a  door  at  the  narrow  end,  a  porch  in  front,  and  a  fireplace 
in  the  centre  of  the  big  hall,  which  was  called  megaron  or 
iJialainos.  In  the  palaces  of  Greece  proper,  Mycenae,  Tiryns, 
and  Ame  in  Lake  Copais,  this  northern  megaron  has  been 
combined  with  the  '  labjTinthine '  scheme  of  the  Cretan 
palaces.  But  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  the  houses  are  nor- 
mally one-room  halls.  The  master  and  mistress  live  in  the 
megaron  in  the  daytime  and  sleep  there  at  night  ;  strangers 
are  invariably  given  a  bed  in  the  porch  just  outside  the  front 
door.  That  is  where  Telemachus  is  put  when  staying  with 
Xestor  and  with  Menelaus  (y  305-406,  h  20r>-307)  ;  Odysseus 
with  Alchious  (>;  228-347),  and  when  he  is  a  stranger  in  his 
own  house  (vl);  Priam  with  Achilles  (12  643-50).  Grown- 
uj)  sons  and  daughters  have  separate  '  halls  '  or  thcdamoi  built 
for  them  close  by  (y  413,  ,8  2-5).  When  Hector  goes  to  find 
Paris  in  his  thalamos  (Z  321  ff.),  he  finds  Paris  cleaning  his 
armour,  and  Helen  with  her  handmaids  spinning,  all  in  the 
same  room  ;  and  the  room  is  certainly  the  place  where  Helen 
a)ul  Paris  slept.  When  the  gods  are  summoned  to  Hephae- 
.^tus'  house,  they  stand  in  the  porch  and  see  from  there  his 
bed  with  chains  like  spider-webs  drawn  round  it  (0  304,  325). 
And  Alcinous  speaks  of  the  night  being  long  ;  *  it  is  not  j^et 
time  to  sleep  in  the  hall '  (\  373). 

That  is  the  normal  Homeric  practice.  But  there  are  other 
passages  where  the  master  and  mistress  have  a  separate  bed- 
room away  from  the  hall  ;  Penelope,  in  particular,  and  certain 
young  girls  dwell  in  '  well-WTought  upper-chambers  *.  And 
lierc,  as  before,  the  poet  who  brings  in  the  later  use  does 
not  notice  that  he  is  contradicting  an  earlier  use*  So  Helen 
and  Menelaus  go  to  rest  in  the  usual  way  '  in  the  inward 
])art  of  the  lofty  hall ' ;  but  in  the  morning  Helen  comes  out 
of  her  *  fragrant  high -roofed  bower '  (h  304,  310, 121).  In  the 
case  where  Achilles  puts  the  aged  Priam  to  sleep  in  the  porch, 

'  There  is  a  central  hearth  in  the  second  city  at  Troy — perhaps  owing  to  the 
rlimate,  perhaps  to  some  exceedingly  early  influx  of  Northerners. 
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the  later  poet  seems  to  be  troubled  at  such  apparent  lack  of 
hospitality,  and  invents  a  reason,  which  no  commentator  has 
ever  succeeded  in  understanding,  for  not  asking  him  to  sleep 
properly  inside  (i>  643-76).  Apparently  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  custom  which  he  found  implied  in  his  book. 

Other  evidence  could  be  added  to  this  :  ^  evidence  from  the 
treatment  of  the  gods,  a  most  curious  subject ;  from  the  law 
about  guardianship  of  a  widow  ;  from  land  tenure,  govern- 
ment, and,  most  important  of  all,  from  the  changes  and  mis- 
understandings of  linguistic  forms.  All  are  involved  in  a 
network  of  small  but  ever-thickening  difficuhies  as  long  as 
we  try  to  regard  the  poems  as  the  work  of  one  man  or  one 
age.  All  begin  to  clear  and  become  intelligible  as  soon  as 
we  recognize  what  the  Poems  really  are.  They  represent  not 
the  independent  invention  of  one  man,  but  the  ever-moving 
tradition  of  many  generations  of  men.  They  are  wholes  built 
up  out  of  a  great  mass  of  legendary  poetry,  re-treat^d  and 
re-created  by  successive  poets  in  successive  ages,  the  histories 
knitted  together  and  made  more  interesting  to  an  audience  by 
the  instinctive  processes  of  fiction. 

'  Cases  of  conBcious  avoidance  by  Homer  of  '  modern '  subjects  are  j^ivon 
by  Brcal,  Pour  mkux  connadre  Homere,  pp.  7-11  :  e.g.  writing,  statues, 
paintings,  money. 

Note.— My  discussion  of  the  armour  is  based  chiefly  on  Kcichcl,  Jlomcrisrhc 
Wajfen,  Leafs  Appendices  to  his  edition  of  the  Iliad,  and  Robert's  Sludien 
zur  Ulas  ;  Lipiwld's  vahiablc  article  (see  p.  108  note)  has  only  come  to  me 
while  this  second  edition  was  in  the  press.  The  passages  about  funeral 
customs,  bronze  and  iron,  temples  and  dowries,  are  taken  chiefly  from 
\\  Caucr's  admirable  Grundjrafjen  der  Uomerkntik  (second  edition,  1910). 
Some  remarks  also  are  due  to  Finsler's  Homer,  and  of  course  Helbig 
{llomerische  Epos  aus  den  Denkmdtrn  trkliirt)  and  Tsountas  and  Manait. 
From  the  'unitarian'  side  the  best  discussion  of  the  armour  is  that  of 
Andrew  Lang  in  The  World  of  Homer  and  Homer  and  his  Age.  On  hoaxes 
1  «ould  specially  refer  to  Noack,  Homerische  Paliide  and  Ovalham  imd 
Pala.fi  in  Krita,  and  the  four  articles  by  Mackenzie  on  Cretan  Palaces  in 
the  Annual  of  the  B.  S.  A.,  xi-xiv.  Ci.  also  Ridgeway  in  the  Athenaeum  for 
Nov. -21,  11K)8.  (The  gable  and  pediment  arc  northern  ;  the  flat  roof  and 
frieze  Mycenaean.) 

In  the  realm  of  language  much  work  has  Ikcu  done  lately,  and  two  general 
results  seem  to  me  to  emerge  with  increasing  clearness  :  (1)  the  mixture  of 
old  aud  new  is  proved  to  tlie  hUt  ;    (2)  the  task  of  scparatuig  the  strata  is 
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shown  to  be  much  more  difficult  than  the  last  generation  of  scholars  imagined : 
you  camiot  simply  cut  out '  late  parts  '  and  leave  the  rest  uniform  (see  above, 
p.  5).     I  would  mention  particularly  the  following  studies  : 

Fr.  Bechtel,  the  celebrated  philologist,  has  published  a  valuable  book  on 
Die  Vocalconlraction  bei  Homer  ;  it  supports  the  general  results  of  criticism, 
especially  those  of  Robert.  Dr.  Hentze,  in  several  articles  {Beitr.  zur  Kunde 
der  10  Sprache,  xxix,  p.  280  ff.,  Philolo<jm,  N.  F.,  xix.  2,  p.  IGI  flf.,  Zeitschr. 
f.  vergleich.  Sprachforsckung,  N.  F.,  xli,  p.  3o()ff.),  has  treated  the  different 
stages  in  Homeric  syntax,  especially  in  conditional  and  Hnal  sentences. 
.Signer  Delia  Seta,  in  the  Retidiconti  delta  R.  Accad.  dei  Lincei  (Clas^te  di  ac. 
viorali,  etc.),  serie  v,  vol.  xvi,  pp.  134-210,  shows  some  very  interesting 
results  about  the  comparative  age  of  the  words  'Axatoi,  'Apyuoi,  Aavaoi ; 
'AerjvT),  'AOrjpalT],  and  "IXiov,  Tpolr].  The  age  comes  out  in  the  above  order  ; 
the  older  books  mostly  have  the  older  forms,  but  the  exceptions  are  instruc- 
tive. For  instance,  the  old  form  *A0rivi]  is  commoner  than  'AdTjvaiTj  in  the 
Odyssey,  though  the  Odyssey  is  generally  later,  because  in  tlie  Odyssey  Athene 
is  of  the  essence  of  the  story  and  belongs  to  the  oldest  parts.  The  late  and 
perhaps  Attic  form  'Adrjuairj  occurs  oftenest  in  the  Converse  of  Hector  and 
Andromache,  Z  (10  'Adrjvairj.  4  'ABiivrj),  a  very  significant  suggestion.  Prof. 
J.  A.  Scott  of  llHnois,  in  Classical  Philology  (Chicago),  iv.  3,  v.  1,  and  Classical 
Jievieu;  xxiv.  1,  has  ably  shown  that  some  of  the  commonly  received  differ- 
ences of  language  between  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  as  wholes,  are  fallacious. 
MissStawell(//ome/rt;tc?  the  Iliad,  Dent,  19  I0)has  extended  the  criticism  much 
further,  and  attempted  a  new  division  of  the  poems  into  parts  written  by 
Homer  and  parts  added  later.  Meantime  the  old  unitarians  have,  somewhat 
strangely,  hailed  these  criticisms  as  a  defeat  for  '  dissectors  and  separatists  * 
(e.  g.  Mr.  Sliewan  in  C.  Q.,  April  and  October,  1910).  I  may  add  tliat  the 
great  problem  of  the  mixture  of  dialects  in  Homer  receives  much  light  from 
Tliumb's  admirable  Handbuch  der  griechischen  Dialekte  (HeideUx'rg.  1909). 

In  the  domain  of  metre,  the  enormous  importance  of  which  for  Homeric 
Language  was  demonstrated  in  Schulze's  Qnaesliones  Epicae,  an  article  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  J.  Drewitt  on  IScamion  in  Homeric  Verse  {C.  Q.,  April,  1908)  is 
remarkable,  both  for  its  tine  observation  and  its  curious  results.  Mr.  Drewitt 
l)roves  the  existence  of  several  clear  differences  of  treatment  between 
the  narrative  and  the  speeches,  as  well  as,  incidentally,  between  certain 
books  and  others.  It  is  impossible  to  summarize  the  conclusions  to  which 
his  researches  point,  but  one  seems  to  be  that  an  early  epic  style  consisting 
chiefly  of  narrative  and  simile  was  followed  by  a  style  which  revelled  in 
dramatic  speech  and  used  simile  sparingly.  Mr.  Drewitt  lias  in  preparation 
an  elaborate  pai)cr  on  tlie  uses  of  the  augment  which  will  probably  appear 
in  the  C.Q.  i  ^     ii 
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THE  ILIAD  AS  A  TRADITIONAL  BOOK 

111.    PECULIARITIES 

While  I  was  trying  in  my  fouilh  lecture  to  draw  a  general 
comparison  between  the  Hebrew  traditional  history  and  the 
Greek  epic  as  regards  their  manner  of  growth,  an  objection 
may  have  occurred  to  some  of  my  hearers.  The  objects 
compared  are  too  unlike.  The  Book  of  Genesis  or  of  Judges 
is  essentially  a  chronicle,  a  prose  record  of  traditional  history, 
narrated  as  far  as  possible  in  order  of  time,  year  after  year, 
generation  after  generation.  The  Iliad  is  a  definite  poem, 
comjiosed  with  great  artistic  elaboration  for  an  artistic  end, 
beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  action,  and  leading  up  to 
a  skilfully  prepared  climax.  Its  methods  are  the  methods  not 
of  conscientious  pillar-to-post  chronicle,  but  of  artistic  fiction. 
The  time  of  its  main  action  amounts  to  some  four  days.^ 

This  is  true;  and  before  going  further  we  should  try 
to  realize  how  the  difference  has  come  about.  Both  books, 
i  believe,  are  made  from  the  same  raw  material,  but  they 
have  developed  it  in  different  ways.  In  the  simplest  form  of 
the  saga  there  were  probably  elements  of  both  prose  and 
l)oetry — poetry  where  you  happened  to  find  it,  in  lyrics  or 
ballads,  and  prose  to  fill  in  the  facts.  We  find  that  style  of 
composition  in  the  Book  of  Judges  and  some  Icelandic  sagas. 
But  Hebrew  poetry,  as  it  developed  afterwards,  is  too  im- 
l)atient  and  emotional  to  narrate  history.  And  in  a  book 
like  Judges  poetry  has  been  conquered  by  prose.  The  saga 
has  been  developed,  to  the  best  of  the  writer's  power,  into 
a    systematic    prose    history,    chronologically    arranged   and 

'  More  exactly,  four  dayh  of  fighting  followed  by  twenty-two  of  funeral. 
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edited  \Mth  a  view  to  religioii.s  insjtnictioii.  la  the  Greek 
saga,  oil  the  other  hand,  poetry  liad  things  its  own  way. 
Cheek  poetry  developed  speeial  forms  for  teUing  continuously 
the  deeds  of  the  past.  And  it  told  them  as  it  pleased.  The 
A  ei-sified  chronicle  became  more  and  more  of  a  poem  and  less  of 
a  history.  It  meant  no  harm  ;  but  it  had  in  it  from  the  first 
a  dangerous  and  unprincipled  element,  the  poet's  sense  of 
beauty,  which  in  that  particular  soil  grew,  and  overpowered 
in  numberless  elusive  ways  the  honest  spirit  of  chronicle. 

The  early  French  epics  were  mostly  kno\\n  by  the  name  of 
Chansons  de  Geste,  that  is,  apparently,  Songs  of  fiesta  or 
D€€ds.  This  plural  Gesta  was  often  used  in  the  title  of  historical 
books,  like  GeMa  Francorum,  which  was  interpreted  to  mean 
History  of  the  Franks,  as  though  '  Gesta  '  as  a  feminine  singular 
was  equivalent  to  '  History  '.  The  Epics  were  Songs  of  History. 
The  poet  found  his  material  sometimes  in  traditions  and 
popular  songs,  sometimes  in  the  direct  prompting  of  monks 
>>ho  read  or  showed  him  ti\eir  clironicles.^  Probablv  some 
similar  origin  should  l>e  assumed  for  most  of  our  Greek  epic 
remains;  but,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  great  difficulty  is  that 
our  record  begins  so  late.  We  have  none  of  the  raw  materials 
h^ft  :  we  have  only  finished  poems  or  fragments  of  finished 
pot^ms.  But  it  is  worth  ^^hile  spending  a  few  minutes  in  trvin:; 
to  think  out  something  of  the  processes  of  manufacture. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  some  early  editor  of  the  Book 
of  Judges  hiwi  been  not  a  scribe  or  priest,  but  a  Homeric 
bard  or  rhapsode,  how  might  he  have  treated  his  material  .'  - 
OwY  Book  of  Judges  consists  mainly  of  the  exploits  of  four 
Uidges  or  Heroes  ^^ho  delivered  Israel  from  oppression  : 
Ehud  of  Benjamin,  who  slew  Eglou,  King  of  Moab  ;  Barak, 
«»f  the  northern  tribe  of  Xaphtali,  who  defeated  Sisera,  the 
general  of  Jabin.  King  of  Hazor.  and  whose  story  contains  the 

'  S^  L*-  dt.y  tpiqut^.  J?tc/krcA*c!    ytt/  la  f'jrmattoH  4ii  CHohaoh*    H' 

iif<fte,  par  J.  Bixiicr.  Paris.  p,>i>S.  Also  La  yaUiane^  dt  hi  rhan^n  d»  G^*tf,  »»y 
J.  Flach.  y'>iirH«/</fx^\,,Ti«/x,  vii(h»»>l»).— Di«i  thephra>e  rerura  gestaruiu 
-<-  riptor  *    -    \\  ritcr  of  chronivlc>  '.  Jielp  in  the  change  of  meaninz  of  *  2C:^tes  '  : 

-  If  1  rcmciulvr  rightly,  the  oM  -cholar  Jo^-hua  Bamo  did  actually 
uiiikc  a  Latin  epic  out  of  the  B^K»k  of  .Tud::es. 
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si)lendid  song  of  Deborah  :  Gideon  of  Abiezer  in  Manasseh, 
who  overthrew  the  Midianites  ;  and  Jephthah  of  Gilead! 
who  smote  Ammon  and  sacrificed  his  daughter.  There  is 
added  to  these  an  account  of  Samson,  who  did  not  exactly 
deliver  his  people,  and  was  rather  a  '  strong  man  '  of  folk-lore 
than  a  judge  ;  and  an  appendix  on  the  sins  and  destruction 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  There  are  also  brief  mentions  of 
seven  other  Judges  who  are  little  more  than  names.  This 
raw  material  is  worked  up  into  an  appearance  of  continuous 
historj'  with  fixed,  though  fictitious,  dates  and  a  special 
religious  moral. 

Now  what   would  a  Homeric  bard  have  done  with  it  ? 
He  would,  we  may  suppose,  select  a  hero  and  a  centre  for  his 
poem.    The  choice  would  lie  between  three  heroes  :   Gideon, 
u  ho  has  three  chapters  devoted  to  him,  besides  a  long  account 
of  the  doings  of  his  son  ;    Jephthah,  who  has  two  chapters 
and  a  fine  tragic  stor>- ;   and  Samson,  who  has  four  chapters. 
Now  my  instinct  tells  me  that  he  would  not  choose  Samson  : 
and  to  choose  Jephthah  would  lead  at  once  to  a  human 
sacrifice  in  the  front  plane  of  the  story.     It  follows  that  he 
would  probably  choose  Gideon.     Then  he   would  consider 
how  to  draw  into  his  poem  as  much  as  possible  of  the  rest  of 
the  book.     He  certainly  must  not  lose  the  Song  of  Deborah, 
for  instance.    Looking  through  the  record,  he  would  find  that 
at  a  certain  point  (vi.  34  f.)  'Gideon  blew  a  trumpet  and 
Abiezer   was   gathered   together   after   him.      And   he   sent 
messengers  throughout  all  Manasseh  .  .  .  and  unto  Asher  and 
unto  Zebulun  and  unto  Xaphtali  ;    and  they   came  up   to 
meet  him.'    There  is  an  opening.     Wlien  the  herald  went  to 
Xaphtali,  we  should  be  told,  he  spoke  to  the  men  of  Xaphtali, 
and  the  men  of  Xaphtali  wavered,  and  did  not  wish  to  join 
the  war.    They  feasted  and  bade  their  minstrel  sing  to  them. 
And  an  old  minstrel~in  Greek  saga  he  would  be  a  blind 
minstrel — came  and  smote  his  harp  and  sang  the  Song  of 
Deborah,  how  Jabin  the  S\Tian  had  oppressed  Israel ;    how- 
Barak  awoke  and  led  his  captivity  captive ;    how  Deborah 
arose,  a  mother  in  I-^rael  ;   how  the  river  Kishon  swept  them 
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away,  the  ancient  river,  the  river  Kislion.  So  the  ])rinees  of 
Naphtali  were  reminded  of  the  great  deeds  of  their  forefathers 
and  came  in  their  strength  to  fight  for  Gideon.  All  the  Song 
of  Deborah  will  come  straight  in. 

The  story  of  Ehud,  again  ;  it  is  easy  to  get  that  told  by 
some  Benjamite.  Then  tlie  great  stor^'  of  Jephthah  must 
not  be  omitted.  It  only  needs  a  little  boldness.  When  the 
embassv  comes  to  the  men  of  Oilead,  we  shall  be  told,  their 
aged  chieftain,  Jephthah,  is  bowed  with  grief  and  cannot 
join  Gideon  himself,  because  he  is  not  yet  purified  from 
the  slaying  of  his  daughter.  He  or  another  Gileadite  tells 
the  story,  and  he  sends  his  followers  with  a  blessing.  The 
only  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  dates.  Very  unfortunately, 
Jephthah  seems  to  have  been  later  than  Gideon.  If  the 
chronology'  is  firmly  established,  our  bard  will  have  to  bring 
in  a  prophet  who  can  foretell  Jephthah's  stor}'.  But  if  the 
chronology  is  not  Ix^yond  dispute,  or  if  our  poet  feels  that, 
be  the  facts  as  they  may,  the  poem  will  be  much  the  better 
for  the  change,  he  w  ill  ignore  the  dates  and  let  the  Muse  have 
her  wav. 

And  Samson  (  Well,  one  of  two  things  must  be  done. 
Either  we  will  leave  Samson  entirely  aside,  to  be  celebrated  in 
separate  lays  of  his  own,  or,  if  we  must  cover  that  piece  of 
history  too,  we  may  have  some  character  like  Nestor  in  the 
Cypria  and  Iliad,  like  Menelaus  in  the  Odyssey,  who  can  make 
a  digression  and  tell  the  whole  story.  Gideon's  father,  Joash, 
might  do,  or  his  armour-bearer,  Purah^  Joash  can  regret  that 
men  are  not  now  as  they  once  were,  ^hen  he  was  young 
and  was  entertained  at  Zorah  by  Samson  :  Samson,  son  of 
Manoah,  \\ho  ...  Or  he  can  warn  some  young  man  to  be 
prudent,  lest  he  should  fall  like  Samson,  who  .  .  . 

And  for  the  rest  of  the  Judges,  I  believe  that  a  Greek  bard, 
such  as  the  authors  of  the  Cypria,  would  have  got  them  all 
in.  The  ^^  ise  Joash  would  denounce  the  weakness  of  the 
present  race  of  men,  how  unlike  to  Shamgar,  the  son  of  Anath, 
who  smote  with   an   ox-goad  six  hundred   Philistines  !     Or 
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Gideon,  in  a  great  speech  refusing  to  })ow  down  to  Baal,  n\  ould 
explain  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  do  so,  not  all  the 
riches  of  Jair  the  Gileadite,  who  gave  to  his  thirty  sons  thirty 
cities  and  set  tliem  to  ride  upon  thirty  asses  :  not  all  the  still 
vaster  wealth  of  Abdon  the  son  of  Hillel.    And  so  on. 

As  a  characteristic  of  the  Hellenic  races,  in  contrast  with 

the  Hebrew,  this  tendency  to  work  up  tradition  into  an 

artistic  and  poetical  form  is  of  great  significance.     And  it 

does  add  one  more  to  the  already  numerous  forces  which 

turn  all  legendary  history  away  from  the  path  of  truth.i 

If  you  take  up  the  Ilmd  as  a  record  of  history,  you  will  soon 

put  it  down  as  so  much  mere  poetry.     But  if  you  read  it 

as  fiction,  you  will  at  every  page  be  pulled  up  by  the  feeling 

that  it  is  not  free  fiction.    The  poet  does  not  invent  whatever 

he  likes.    He  believes  himself  to  be  dealing  ^^ith  real  events 

and  real  people,  to  be  recording  and  explaining  things  that 

have  value  only,  or  primarily,  because  they  are  supposed  to  be 

true.     And  again,  when  you  come  to  the  passages  that  do 

not  represent  real  tradition  but  merely  serve  to  join  or  to 

introduce  parts  that  originally  did  not  belong  together,  you 

will  inevitably  be  struck  by  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the 

Homeric  poets  to  trust  long  to  their  own  invention.     It  is 

one  of  the  things  that  most  irritates  an  ordinary  modern 

reader  in  the  analysis  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  to  be  forced 

to  observe  how  the  later  poets  or  editors,  those  responsible 

for  a  or  0,  for  example,  will  go  to  any  lengths  in  patching 

up  centos  of  old  lines,  taken  from  the  most  varying  places, 

rather  than  invent  new  lines.    It  was  not  the  business  of  a  bard 

to  invent.    It  was  his  business  to  know,  by  information  from 

the  Muses  or  elsewhere,  the  history  of  the  past,  and  to  tell  it 

to  his  new  audience  accurately,  word  for  word,  as  the  Muses 

had  told  it  to  him.     Even  in  the  case  of  new  songs,  which 

naturally  had  their  attraction,  the  poet's  praise  is  that  he 

knows    them    and    tells    them    accurately.      '  Accurately  ?  ' 

Well,  a'a(t)m  iKaara  ;    each  detail  vividly  and  clearly,  so  that 

'  Cf.  note  on  p.  2ir».  below. 
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yon  feel  it  must  come  straight  from  the  iMiises.  The  imagina- 
tion which  he  puts  into  it  is  merely  one  of  his  l)est  means  of 
persuading  people  that  it  is  true. 

I  suspect  that  the  element  of  conscious  fiction  comes  in 
first  of  all  in  the  formulae  of  transition  and  introduction. 
The  wTiter  of  Z,  for  instance,  makes  Glaucus  tell  to  Diomedes 
during  a  battle  the  whole  storj-  of  Bellerophon.  That  is 
merely  his  way  of  getting  the  history  of  Bellerophon  told. 
He  does  mean  that  the  story  is  true  ;  but  he  does  not  in 
the  least  mean  to  assert  that  Glaucus  actually  told  it  on  such 
an  occasion.^  It  would  probably  be  a  verj^  complicated 
business  to  unravel  in  the  Iliad  what  the  reader  is  meant  to 
take  as  history,  and  what  is  merely  the  device  of  the  poet  for 
convenience  in  narrative  or  for  dramatic  effect.  And  I 
fancy  that  the  instinct  of  most  readers  will  generally  lead  them 
right  without  any  rules.  The  important  thing  is  that  there 
are  real  masses  of  supposed  historical  tnith,  somehow  con- 
nected together,  and  beautified  as  they  pa.ss,  by  the  processes 
of  fiction.  The  main  basis  is  not  fiction,  but  traditional 
history.  A  clear  proof  of  this  lies,  I  think,  in  the  general 
agreement  as  to  statements  of  important  fact  between  all  our 
different  sources  of  tradition  ;  the  wide  range  of  epic  or  quasi- 
epic  poems  ascribed  to  Homer,  Hesiod,  Stesichorus,  and  others, 
and  even,  where  we  can  get  them,  the  local  legends  attached 
to  temples  and  oracles.  The  differences  between  these 
various  sources  are  of  course  large  and  numerous ;  but  the 
underlying  consensus  of  statement  quite  unmistakable.  And 
its  significance  can  only  be  minimized  by  adopting  a  theory 
which  was  universally  prevalent  a  few  decades  ago,  but 
which  in  our  present  knowledge  can  only  be  described  as 
desperately  improbable.  According  to  this  theory,  there  is 
really  in  Greece  no  traditional  history  at  all  :  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  are  two  primaeval  works  of  fiction,  preserved  as  it 
were  by  miracle  from  pre-historic  times  ;  and  all  the  other 
epic  tradition  is  made  up  out  of  these  two  books  by  the 

>  We  happen  to  know  that  some  ancient  critics  said  the  whole  incident 
belonged  to  another  place  ;   presumably  they  were  following?  their  MSS. 
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deductions,  imitations,  and  inventions  of  ingenious  commen- 
tators. 

In  some  cases  this  process  has  no  doubt  occurred.  In 
others  it  may  have  occurred.  For  instance,  there  existed  in 
the  sixth  century  a  tradition  of  a  marriage  between  Telemachus 
and  the  youngest  daughter  of  Nestor,  Polycaste.  Now,  in  the 
Odyssey^  when  Telemachus  goes  to  Nestor's  house,  Polycaste 
is  put  in  charge  of  him  and,  after  the  custom  of  the  age, 
gives  him  a  bath.  Did  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey  know  the  [ 
tradition  ?  Did  he  perhaps  know  people  w  ho  claimed  descent  I 
from  Telemachus  and  Polycaste  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  / 
did  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey  mean  nothing  at  all  when  he 
mentioned  this  one  daughter  by  name,  and  put  Telemachus 
in  her  charge,  and  is  the  supposed  tradition  a  mere  embroidery 
worked  up  from  that  accidental  mention  i  In  that  case 
I  hesitate  to  decide.  But  in  the  great  mass  of  cases  one  cannot 
hesitate.  The  existence  of  a  real  saga  behind  any  particular 
treatment  of  it  forces  itself  upon  almost  every  reader.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  not  only  refer  to  other 
legends  as  already  existing  and  treated  by  other  poets  ;  that 
every  one  admits  ;  ^butthey  often  in  their  digressions  tell 
stories  in  a  f or ni  which  clearl}'  suggests  recapitulation  or 
allusion.  They  imply  the  existence  elsewhere  of  a  completer 
poetical  treatment  of  the  same  subject.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  story  of  Bellerophon  in  Iliad  Z.  The  queen,  Anteia,  her 
love  being  rejected,  falsely  accuses  Bellerophon  to  her 
husband.     (Z  165.) 

So  she  spoke,  and  fury  seized  the  king  for  the  thing  he 
heard.  Slay  him  he  would  not  :  he  had  aidos  of  that 
in  his  heart.  But  he  would  send  him  to  Lycia,  and  gave 
to  him  grisly  signs,  which  he  wTote  inside  a  folded  tablet, 
many  life.-destroyiug  things,  and  bade  him  show  them  to 
his  wife's  father,  that  he  might  perish.  And  he  went  to 
Lycia  under  the  blameless  guiding  of  the  gods.  And  when 
he  came  to  Lycia  and  the  flowing  Xanthus,  the  king  of 
broad  Lycia  honoured  him  with  open  heart  :  for  nine 
days  lie  feasted  him,  and  nine  oxen  he  slew.     But  when 

*  Monro,  Odytmtijt  Appendix,  p.  294. 
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the  tenth  rosy-fingered  daNNn  ai)i)eared,  then  he  ques- 
tioned him  and  asked  to  see  the  sign  that  he  brought 
with  him  from  Proitos  his  son-in-law.  Then,  >Nhen  he 
had  received  the  evil  sign,  first  he  bade  Bellerophon 
slay  the  raging  Chimaera  (She-goat).  Now  she  was  of 
birth  divine,  and  not  of  men  :  in  front  a  lion,  behind 
a  serpent,  and  in  the  midst  a  She-goat,  breathing  out 
a  fearful  force  of  burning  fire.  And  her  he  sleWy  follow- 
ing the  signs  of  the  gods. 

So  on  and  so  on.  -Bellerophon  surmounts  all  his  trials ;  the 
king  of  Lycia  repents  and  gives  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
He  seems  to  be  on  the  point  of  living  hai)pily  ever  after. 

But  when  he  also  mis  hated  of  all  the  gods,  then  verily 
along  the  Plain  of  Wandering  alone  he  wandered,  eating 
his  own  heart,  avoiding  the  footfall  of  man. 

What  does  it  all  mean  ?  Is  that  the  way  to  tell  a  new 
story  unknown  to  your  hearers  ?  One  wants  more  explana- 
tion all  through.  What  '  blameless  guiding  of  the  gods  '  led 
Bellerophon  to  Lycia  i  What  '  signs  of  the  gods  '  showed 
him  hoNN  to  slay  the  Chimaera  { *  Above  all,  how  did  he 
become  'hated  of  all  the  gods',  and  go  wandering^  And 
why  the  phrase  '  when  he  also  '  i  Is  it  not  plain  that  the 
poet  of  Z  is  in  the  first  place  referring  to  an  existing  legend, 
and  secondly,  one  may  almost  say,  quoting  from  an  existing 
poem  ?  And  what  can  that  poem  have  been  ?  Bellerophon 
was  a  Corhithian  hero.  So  that  when  we  find  that  there  did 
exist  an  ancient  mass  of  poetry  vaguely  called  '  Corinthiaca  ', 
and  attributed  to  one  Eumelus  of  Corinth,  which  is  on  general 
gi-ounds  the  obvious  source  for  any  Corinthian  traditions, 
we  naturally  conjecture  that  this  is  probably  the  source  of 
our  particular  digression. 

Let  us  follow  this  conjecture  further.  Shortly  before  this 
Bellerophon  passage  there  comes  in  the  Iliad  (Z  130  ff.) 
another  digression,  telling  how  Lycurgus,  King  of  Thrace, 

^  Pegasus  is  omitted  by  Homer  as  a  monster  :  he  occurs  Hes.  Theog.  325 
rijv  fxiv  Tlrjyaaos  (iKt  nai  (ad\os  BtXKtpoipovTijs,  and  is  mythologically  very 
ancient.  (Tlie  Chimaera.  a  savage  monster  in  remote  lands,  is  obviously 
less  incredible  than  the  tame  Pegasu*  in  a  stable  in  Corinth.) 
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came  to  an  evil  end  because  he  '  fought  with  the  gods  '  in 
resistmg  Dionysus,  and  the  gods  hated  him.  The  jjassage 
troubles  commentators  because  Homer  usually  ignores 
Dionysus.  As  Dr.  Leaf  says,  '  Dionysus  is  an  absolute 
stranger  to  the  Homeric  pantheon.'  If  we  look  into  the 
scholia  we  find  that  the  story  of  Lycurgus  resisting  the  god 
Dionysus  was  told  by  Eumelus  of  Corinth  in  the  '  Europia  '. 
The  Europia,  or  '  Verses  about  Europa  ',  are  presumably  the 
parts  of  the  Corinthiaca  or  general  Corinthian  traditions 
which  dealt  with  Europa.  The  same  source  which  we  sus- 
l)ected  for  Bellerophon  !  Evidently  Homer — if  we  may  so 
name  the  poet  of  Z — since  he  was  using  the  Europia  for  the 
story  of  Belleroj)hon,  took  the  Dionysus-Lycurgus  story 
from  them  at  the  same  time.  And  he  speaks,  you  remember, 
of  Bellerophon  also  being  hated  of  all  the  gods.  That  ako 
has  no  meain'ng  where  it  stands  in  the  Iliad.  Apparently 
in  the  original  Bellerophon  came  in  a  list  of  such  people, 
following  upon  Lycurgus.  Lycurgus  was  hated  of  the  gods 
and  went  blmd  :  '  Bellerophon  also  '  was  hated  of  the  gods, 
and  went  mad.  It  is  all  clear.  If  anything  were  needed  to 
make  it  clearer  still,  it  would  be  that  the  Verses  of  Eumelus 
are  quoted  as  the  earliest  known  authority  for  the  story  of  the 
Argo  and  Medea  ^,  and  the  composer  of  our  Odyssey  speaks  of 
the  Argo  as  a  subject  of  which  '  all  minds  are  full '. 

'  e.  g.  by  Schol.  Pind.  01.  xiii.  74  ;  Schol.  Ap.  Rhod.  iii.  1372  (six  lines 
directly  borrowed  from  Eumelus);  Paus.  ii.  3.  10.  That  is,  the  most 
authoritative  form  of  the  Medea-Argo  epic  in  Alexandrian  times  and  later 
was  the  Corinthian  epic  of  '  Eumelus  '.  It  is  tlie  habit  of  the  CIrammatici  to 
<|Uote  the  earliest  authority  they  can  find.  '  Eumelus '  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
'  Homer '  of  the  Coruithian-argonautic  traditions.  So  far  as  we  can  guess  at 
the  date  of  any  personal '  Eumelus  '  he  would  seem  to  be  a  Homer  accorduig 
to  Nitzsch,  not  a  Homer  according  to  Hermann — i.  e.  not  the  original 
inventor  but  the  late  perfector  of  a  floating  epic  tradition.  The  Corinthiaca 
had  a  most  interesting  history  and  well  deserve  a  new  monograph.  One  can 
trace  in  them  (1)  old  mythical  material;  (2)  the  fables  generated  by  the 
earliest  exploring  voyages  to  the  NE.  ;  (3)  a  gathering-up  and  development 
of  these  legends  in  Corinth  as  a  centre  ;  (4)  late  re-editing  and  abridgement, 
such  as  occurred  to  the  poems  that  were  made  into  an  '  epic  cycle '.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vi,  p.  207,  oylb.)  thinks  of  Eumelus  as  the  man 
who  made  tlie  prose  epitome  then  extant  of  certain  epic  traditions.  See 
Appendix  H. 
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There  has  been  an  extraordmaiy  reluctance  among  scholars 
to  look  facts  like  these  in  the  face,  or  even  to  understand  the 
possibility  of  their  occurrmg.  This  comes  from  two  causes. 
First,  criticism  is  still  beset  by  the  unfortunate  phrase  '  Cyclic 
poets  ',  and  all  the  false  ideas  it  comiotes.  When  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  had  become  canonical  some  scholar  unknown 
made  a  complete  '  cycle '  of  epic  history  based  primarily 
upon  these  two  poems  and,  where  they  failed,  on  the  remains 
of  the  various  old  traditional  epics.^  The  phrase  *  Cyclic 
poets  '  somewhat  absurdly  suggests  that  it  was  the  original 
poets  themselves  who  made  this  '  cycle  ',  deliberately  com- 
pleting the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  And  secondly,  Greek  scholar- 
ship is  not  yet  familiar,  as  Hebrew  is,  with  the  idea  of  a 
traditional  book  The  truth,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  that 
all  these  poems  or  masses  of  tradition  in  verse  form  'were 
growing  up  side  by  side  for  centuries.  Either  could  quote 
or  be  quoted  by  the  other  as  easily  as  the  Book  of  Judges 
could  refer  to  Samuel  or  Samuel  to  Judges.  Both  these  books, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  most  careful  Biblical  scholars,  had 
begun  to  exist  by  900  b.  c.  ;  but  Judges  was  only  finished 
a  little  before  200  b.  c,  and  Samuel  not  quite  finished  then. 
Or,  to  take  a  much  stronger  concrete  instance,  to  show  how 
complicated  this  process  of  mutual  quotation  may  be.  Isaiah, 
chap,  xxxvi-xxxix,  is  quite  full  of  quotations,  sometimes 
complete,  sometimes  abridged,  from  the  Second  Book  of 
Ivings.  (Driver,  L.  0.  T.,  p.  227.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings  quotes  not  merely  Isaiah  but  the 
much  later  wTiter,  Jeremiah  ;  and  quotes  him  not  directly 
but  by  way  of  Deuteronomy.  That  is,  it  takes  from  Deutero- 
nomy passages  which  Deuteronomy  has  already  taken  from 
Jeremiah,  (lb.  p.  203.)  All  the  great  books  were  growing 
up  together,  and  passages  could  be  repeated  from  any  one  to 
any  other. 

^  Ufp^rovrai  i>  iiTiKos  kvkXos,  Ik  SiaipCpuv  rroirjTwp  av^nrKjjpov^fvoi 
fifXpi  ffii  Ano^aows  'OSvaaioos  t^j  th  'ieaKr)v,  iy  jfi  nal  Vvd  rov  waii6s 
TTjXffi'{\ov  ayvoo{'VTos  Kruvfrai,  Pioclus  a  pud  Phot.  Bibl.  319  A.  Soo 
Aiipciidix  H.  '  The  Epic  Cycle.' 
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These  facts  should  guard  us  against  two  possible  miscon- 
ceptions. They  show  that  the  Iliad  is  not  an  independent 
work  of  fiction,  but  a  Traditional  Book,  dependent  on  a  living 
saga  or  tradition.  It  was  meant  to  be  history,  or  what  then 
stood  for  history.  And  secondly,  that  it  is  not  alone  among 
such  books,  a  great  original  copied  by  a  few  late  and  obscure 
imitators,  but  one  among  a  great  number,  each  embodying 
the  traditions  specially  prominent  in  their  own  circles  of 
influence,  and  all  of  them  freely  overlapping  and  intercom- 
municating as  the  enterprise  of  a  bard  or  the  interest  of  his 
audience  suggested. 

I  have  jotted  in  the  margin  of  my  Iliad  notes  of  the  prob- 
able sources  of  the  various  bits  of  legend  which  seem  foreign 
to  the  main  story  of  the  Iliad  or  alien  to  their  immediate 
context.  Many  of  them  have  been  in  ancient  times  or  modern 
marked  as  '  spurious  '  or  as  '  interpolated  '~a  phrase  which 
seems  often  merely  to  mean  that  the  critic  wishes  a  line  were 
not  there  when  it  plainly  is.  One  finds  in  the  first  few- 
books  of  the  Iliad  :  first,  the  Catalogue  of  ships,  belonging 
originally  to  some  Boeotian  source,  the  school  of  genealogies 
and  catalogues^  This  was  known  even  in  antiquity.  The 
ancient  title  of  the  whole  passage  was  "  Boeotia  ',  and  it  is 
omitted  in  many  ]MSS.^  But  we  can  see  that  there  was  an 
intermediate  source  before  the  Catalogue  came  into  the  Iliad. 
The  tenses  of  the  verbs  and  other  points  of  language  show- 
that  the  heroes  are  described,  not  as  already  disembarked 
at  Troy,  but  as  in  the  act  of  assembling  at  Aulis.  And  we 
happen,  by  the  luck  of  a  quotation,  to  know  that  there  was 
an  old  chronicle  jjoem,  the  Cyprian  Verses,  wliich  narrated  at 
length  the  assembling  of  the  Greeks  at  Auhs  and  also  contained 
a  Catalogue.  True,  our  authority  only  speaks  of  a  '  Catalogue 
of  the  Trojans  ',  such  as  forms  the  second  part  of  our  Catalogue 
in  B.  But  to  any  one  who  has  grasped  at  all  what  literature 
was  in  the  days  before  the  book  trade  and  the  reading  public, 
it  will  seem  a  strained  hypothesis  to  suggest  that  a  Greek 

*^  In  D,  T,  U,  and  pap.'  B,  among  Ihc  be.-it  ones  (Leai).  Mr.  Allen,  in  his 
groat  collation,  cites  an  oven  longer  li:^t. 
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bard,  reciting  to  Greeks,  would  give  a  catalogue  of  the 
enemy  and  leave  out  his  own  people.^  We  may  fairly  suppose 
that  our  Catalogue  stood  originally  in  the  Cypria. 

In  any  case,  the  Catalogue  provides  us  with  an  instructive 
example  of  method.  Wliatever  the  source  from  which  the 
Catalogue  comes,  the  poet  of  the  Iliad,  in  taking  it  over, 
has  taken  over  not  only  the  facts  but  the  actual  words,  even 
when  they  did  not  quite  suit  their  new  context.  The  imper- 
fect tenses  are  certainlv  not  natural  as  thev  stand.  Thev  are 
left  standing  because  the  bard  did  not  think  it  worth  while — 
or  perhaps  did  not  think  it  right — to  rewrite  the  lines.  It  is 
exactly  like  that  '  also '  in  the  Bellerophon  passage. 

It  is  of  course  hard  to  get  clear  instances  of  this  process  of 
verbal  ])orrowing  because  the  poems  which  served  as  sources 
are  not  extant.  Rut  sometimes  we  get  a  glimpse  of  one. 
For  instance,  in  the  tifth  book  (E  385  ff.)  there  is  a  list  of  the 
injuries  done  to  gods  by  men.  especially  by  Heracles,  which 
seems  to  be  taken  from  the  Heracleia  fcf.  especially  403  f.,  with 
Leaf's  note).  We  haiJjien  to  have  a  quotation  from  the 
Heracleia,  as  composed  and  re-formed  in  the  sixth  century  by 
Panyassis,  the  uncle  of  Herodotus,  and  the  quotation  has 

*  See  WWAmowilz.  Honuri-'che  Vnkrsuchunrffn,Tp.314.  Was  this  catalogue 
materially  different  from  ours  ?  It  would  appear  not,  because  it  is  never 
to  my  knowledge  cited  by  the  ancients  against  our  Catalogue.  That  is,  it 
was  roughly  identical  with  our  Catalogue,  and  the  Alexandrians,  on  their 
usual  theory,  assumed  that  ol  tuLrfpoi  had  taken  it  from  the  Iliad.  The 
Catalogue  in  Eur.  I  ph.  Aul.  1G4-30-2  is.  of  course,  abbreviated  from  some 
older  source,  and  that  source  seems  to  be  the  Cypria  rather  than  B.  First, 
the  ships  are  there  described  at  Aulis  ;  l»rote-ilaus  is  ahve  and  so  is  Palamedes 
(195-9);  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Judgement  of  Paris  (181);  all  these 
points  would  come  straight  from  the  Cypria,  they  would  imply  conscious 
change  if  the  source  was  B.  Also,  it  is  very  interesting  that  the  problem 
how  to  harmonize  the  positions  of  Adrastus  and  Agamemnon — one  being, 
as  Miilder  puts  it  (p.  C»0  ff.),  the  great  king  of  Argos  in  the  Thtbais,  the  other 
in  the  Iliad  or  Achille is— is  solved  in  a  different  way  from  that  followed  by 
B.  In  B  Agamemnon  leads  his  forces  from  Mycenae  and  '  Siryon  where  in 
the  beginning  Adra-^tu.^  held  been  king'  (B  570) ;  in //>^.  J m/.  269  Agamem- 
non leads  the  shijxs  of  Mj-cenae.  *  and  with  him  was  Adrastus,  as  a  friind  with 
a  frioid.'  (The  emendation  libfKip^s  is  a  wilful  refusal  of  light.)  The 
question  we  cannot  answer  is  how  far  the  MSJ>.  of  the  Catalogue  may  have 
varicil  in  Euripides'  day.  (This  is  independent  of  the  problem  raistxl  in 
chapter  xi,  p.  314.) 
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a  startling  verbal  and  rhythmical  similarity  with  this  passage 
in  E.  If  the  passage  in  E  could  be  original  there,  then 
Panyassis  might  have  been  merely  imitating  E  ;  but  the 
passage  evidently  is  not  original  in  K.  Presumably  Panyassis 
and  the  author  of  E  are  both  adapting  the  same  passage  in 
an  older  form  of  the  Heracleia.^ 

Another  interesting  reference  to  the  Heracleia  is  in  The 
Tricking  of  Zeus  (H  249-69),  where  Sleep  mentions  how  Hera 
once  before,  in  the  matter  of  Heracles,  bribed  him  to  put  his 
spell  upon  Zeus  and  how  he  suffered  for  it  ;  another,  very 
clear,  in  T  95-136.  Similarly  a  passage  in  A  370-400  about 
the  doings  of  Tydeus  in  Thebes  during  the  war  of  The  Seven 
is  clearly,  one  may  almost  say  undisguisedly,  abbreviated  from 
the  Theban  epic  tradition.  We  hear  of  it,  or  of  different  parts 
of  it,  under  the  names  of  Thebais,  Oedipodeia  and  Epigonoi.2 
(See  Leaf  on  E  392.)  In  the  sixth  book  we  have  the  large 
and  beautiful  passages  already  spoken  of,  derived  from  the 
Corinth iaca.  Other  passages  seem  to  be  derived  from  the 
Ct/pria^  the  JJttle  Iliad,  and  the  Sack  of  llion,  the  so-called 
Aethiopis.  the  Aigonautica,  the  Battles  of  the  Gods  and  Titans, 

'  The  lines  are,  in  the  Iliad,  3b5,  392,  395  : 

tA^  /icV  "Apj/y,  oT(  fiiv  'flTOi  Kf>aT(p6s  r    'EtpidXTrji  .  .  . 
r\r]  5'  'HpT),  ut(  ynv  tcpartpijs  irdij  'Afupirpvuvos  .  .  . 
tK^  5    'Aidrjs  (V  Totai   ntXtipios  wkvv  oiaruy, 

€VT€    /iZf    OJVTOS    OLVTjp    KTX. 

In  Pauya-ssis,  fr.  IG  : 

tA^  fiiv  ArjfiriTTjp,   tA^  5«   kKvtus  afitpiyvrjfis. 

tA^  6t   Uoofibaoa',  tA^  5'  dpyvpvTo^oi  'AituWojv. 

avSpi  vapa  Ovijrwi  6i]r(v(fi(P  (ij  (viavrov. 

tA^  5t  Kai  oBpifivOvfAos  "Apqi  viro  varpoi  avayKrj. 
*  .Since  my  hrst  edition  this  subject  has  been  brilliantly  treated  by  Miilder, 
Qudlen  der  Ilias,  19()9.  He  thinks  the  influence  of  the  Thebais  very  much 
greater  than  I  have  suggested  ;  Diomedes  is  a  replica  of  Tydeus,  and  that 
is  why  he  suddenly  becomes  protagonist  of  the  Greeks  in  E — because  the 
account  of  Tydeus,  the  normal  protagonist  of  the  Thebais,  is  bodily  trans- 
ferred to  him.  Miilder  even  thinks  that  his  '  Homer '  took  all  his  siege- 
conception  from  the  great  Theban  Siege-poem,  and  combined  it  vtith  an 
old  Achilhi.'<  in  which  there  was  no  >^iege.  Hence  the  Greeks  in  Homer  are 
both  '  Argeioi '  and  '  Achaioi '  ;  Achaioi,  because  that  is  the  name  of  Achilles' 
men,  the  (;reek>^  of  the  Achilhis  ;  Argeioi  because  it  was  the  Argeioi  who 
be^iegod  Thebc.^.     1  will  not  here  criticize  theae  suggeatioua. 
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the  Naupactia  or  Aetolian  verses,  and  a  rather  obscure  set 
of  poems  about  Pylos,  apparently  '  Heracleiae  '.  These,  then, 
are  all  pieces  of  supposed  history  taken  over  from  one 
traditional  epic  into  another. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  books,  and  very  fine  books, 
which  seem  to  be  pure  original  fiction.  The  most  brilliant 
is  I,  naiTating  the  embassy  to  Achilles  and  his  rejection  of  all 
overtures,  though  even  here  there  are  fragments  of  what  look 
like  real  tradition,  for  instance,  the  storv  of  Phoenix.  There 
is  also  K,  describing  a  midnight  raid  by  Odysseus  and  Dio- 
medes,  in  which  they  catch  a  Trojan  spy  with  a  fictitious  name 
— Dolon,  Crafty — and  through  him  succeed  in  killing  Rhesus, 
chief  of  the  Thracians.  This  looks  like  a  i)iece  of  fiction 
made  up  out  of  two  separate  traditional  sources  :  a  tradition 
of  the  slaying  of  Rhesus  by  Diomedes,  presumably  in  Thrace,^ 
and  another  about  the  midnight  expedition  of  Odysseus  and 
Diomedes  into  Troy  to  carr}'  off  the  Palladium.-  Of  course 
that  is  only  conjecture.  But  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  kind 
of  material  that  we  are  dealing  with  in  the  Iliad. 

In  its  actual  working  uj),  however,  our  Iliad  has  reached 
a  further  stage  of  development  than  the  ordinary'  run  of 
poetic  chronicles,  if  1  may  use  the  term.  The  imaginary 
epicizing  of  the  Book  of  Judges  which  we  discussed  some 
time  ago  would  land  us  not  in  a  poem  like  the  Iliad y  but  in 
one  like  the  Cypria  or  the  Corinthiaca,  in  one  of  those  author- 
less  chronicle-poems  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  Greek 
literature,  and  know,  at  first  hand,  so  little.  It  was  their 
fate,  first,  to  be  superseded  by  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and 
then,  in  a  later  age,  to  be  strung  together  in  what  was  called 
an  '  Epic  Cycle  '  by  some  scholar  or  historian.     Here  again 

^  See  below.  Lecture  V'llI,  pp.  228  f. 

*  K  of  course  occupies  a  peculiar  position.  The  Townley  Scholia  have 
a  very  ancient  note  :  '  They  say  that  this  rhapt^ody  was  "  drawn  up  by 
itself"  (<5ja  reTaxOai)  by  Homer,  and  is  not  part  of  the  Iliad,  but  was 
put  into  the  poem  by  Pisistratus.'  The  language  of  K  is  also  in  many 
ways  divergent  from  timt  of  the  rest  of  the  Iliad.  Sec  T^af  s  Introductory 
note  to  K,  and  Monro,  H.  G.,  p.  234.     It  is  a  brilliantly  written  book. 
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the  Odyssey  shows  itself  a  stage  nearer  lo  the  raw  material. 
And,  curiously  enough,  there  is  one  (piite  late  poet  who,  parti}' 
by  conscious  archaism  and  partly  from  the  peculiar  child- 
like nature  of  his  genius,  has  returned  to  a  type  of  epic  chronicle 
earlier  than  either  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey.  I  mean  the 
Alexandrian  poet  of  the  Argonaut  legend,  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
Let  us  consider  this  point  more  closely.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  name  Iliad,  in  Greek  //  'lAtas^  irorjo-L^  ?  Ilia^ 
is  an  adjective  meaning  '  about  Ilion  '.  Poesis  means  '  verse- 
writing  '  :  that  is,  first,  it  denotes  the  process  of  '  making  ' 
verses,  and  secondly,  the  result  of  the  process,  a  mass  of  verse- 
wTiting.  Not,  you  will  observe,  a  thing  quite  so  definite  as 
a  Poema.  It  is  *  poetry  ',  not  a  *  poem  '.  The  name  'lAia? 
77o'i;rTiy,  then,  means  '  the  poetry  about  Troy '.  That  is  the 
traditional  name,  and  it  is  generally  felt  to  be  pretty  satis- 
factory. But  how  does  the  Iliad  itself  begin  ?  Does  it  begin, 
for  instance. 

T  sing  of  Ilion  and  Dardania  of  the  swift  horses,  for 
whose  sake  the  Danaans,  servants  of  Ares,  suffered  many 
things.i  '> 

That  would  be  the  natural  sort  of  beginning  for  an  Ilias 
Poesis.  And  the  lines  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  form  the 
beginning  of  one  of  the  old  chronicle  epics  ;  the  poem  which 
afterwards  supported  a  mutilated  and  obscure  existence  under 
the  name  of  the  Little  Iliad. 

Our  Iliad  begins  with  quite  a  different  appeal : 

Sing  of  the  Wrath,  0  Goddess,  of  Peleus'  son,  the 
\\Tath  accursed  which  laid  many  pains  upon  the  Achaeans. 

That  is,  it  professes  to  tell  the  story  of  a  fatal  quarrel  between 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  which  took  place  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  war,  and  lasted  for  a  very  few  days.  Nay,  it 
does  not  tell  even  the  whole  of  the  Wrath  quite  exhaustively. 
It  might  liave  included  the  capture  of  the  two  causes  of  it, 

'  Ps.  Hdt.  Vita  Homeri,  §  Ui : 

"IXioi/  ddSoj  Kol  Aaphai'irjv  (vnojXou 

^9  V(pi  noWa  itdOov  Aavaoi  dtpditcvra  "Apijos. 
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the  maidens  of  Brosa  and  of  C'hryse.  The  poof  appeals  to 
the  Muse  to  "  sing  of  the  Wratli,  heijinning  thftr  where  first 
there  was  strife  and  sundering  between  Aganiennion  King  of 
men,  and  divine  Acliilles  *. 

Now,  we  can  understand  this  hmguage.  It  is  the  phrase 
of  a  bard  selecting  for  purposes  of  recitation  some  special 
episode  out  of  a  longer  history.  It  is  the  same  in  the  opening 
of  the  Odyssey  :  '  From  somewhere  amid  those  tales,  O  Muse, 
begin  to  us  also.'  It  is  the  same  with  the  bards  who  are 
spoken  of  in  the  Odyssey. 

And  Demodocus  called  upon  the  god  and  made  min- 
strelsy, beginning  ivhere  the  Greeks  had  gone  upon  their 
benched  ships,  and  were  sailing  the  sea,  but  Odysseus 
and  his  comrades  lav  hidden  in  the  market  of  the  Trojans 
{6  500). 

That  is  how  the  Phaeacian  bard  is  described  ;    and  his  lav 

ft 

seems  to  have  lasted  for  a  few  hundred  lines  at  most.  That 
is  as  much  as  people  will  willingly  endure  to  listen  to.  The 
poet  proposes  to  select  out  of  a  mass  of  legend  the  particular 
episode  of  the  Wrath,  an  episode  just  large  enough  to  make 
a  good  '  Lay  " . 

The  incidents  of  the  Wratli  are  these  :  Agamenmon,  pro- 
voked by  the  free-speaking  of  Achilles,  puts  a  dishonour 
upon  him.  Achilles  withdraws  from  the  war.  Agamemnon 
lights  without  him  and  is  defeated  by  the  Trojans.  The  Greek 
ships  are  in  danger.  Achilles  is  implored  to  save  them. 
He  still  will  not  fight  himself,  but  sends  his  bosom  friend, 
Patroclus.  Patroclus  is  killed  by  Hector.  Acliilles,  furious 
with  remorse,  joins  in  the  battle  himself,  slavs  Hector,  and 
gives  Patroclus  a  splendid  funeral.  The  subject,  as  here 
announced,  is  not  Ilion  as  a  whole,  not  even  the  last  war  of 
Ilion  ;  it  is  merely  a  four-davs'  incident  in  the  tenth  vear  of 
the  war.  And  yet  the  poem  is  called  'lAiav  :ror/fn5,  the 
*  poetry  about  Ilion  ". 

And  not  unsuitably.  For  no  sooner  has  the  poet  explained 
in  the  first  book  the  origin  of  the  Wrath  than  he  leaves  that 
subject,  and.  roughly  speaking,  does  not  return  to  it  until 
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the  eleventh  l)o()k.  He  goes  back  in  the  second  to  a  catalogue 
of  all  the  Greek  host,  describing  the  fleet,  not  as  it  was  in 
Troy  after  nine  years  of  fighting,  but  as  it  was  in  Aulis  before 
it  started  for  Troy.  After  the  catalogue  come  various 
battles,  including  a  duel  or  ordeal  by  combat  between  the  two 
principals  in  the  international  quarrel,  Paris  and  Menelaus  : 
battles  which  are  rather  curious  as  thev  now  stand,  but  fall  into 
))lace  at  once  if  you  realize  that  they  properly  belong  to  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war.  The  ordeal  by  battle  was  tried  first  : 
owing  to  some  Trojan's  treachery  it  failed,  and  the  two  nations 
sat  down  to  a  ten  vears'  conflict.  Then  follow  further  battles  ; 
in  A  an  obscure  duel  between  two  other  heroes  :  ^  in  E  a 
whole  brilliant  poem  about  Dioinedes,^  which  not  only  upsets 
the  balance  of  the  Iliad  by  completely  dwarfing  all  the 
exploits,  both  past  and  future,  of  Achilles,  but  also  shows 
in  itself  a  definite  connexion  with  another  context.  Next, 
a  fine  stretch  of  poetry  in  Z,  which  tells  of  Troy  from  the 
inside,  and  treats  Hector  as  a  sympathetic  hero,  not  a  hated 
enemy.  Ever}-  line  of  it  is  noble  :  but  how  is  it  introduced  ? 
How  is  Hector  brought  into  Troy  i  In  the  thick  of  a  desperate 
battle,  when  Diomedes  is  slaughtering  the  Trojans  and  Hector 
is  the  only  man  at  all  capable  of  resisting  him,  Hector  leaves 
the  field  to  take  a  message,  not  in  the  least  of  a  confidential 
nature,  to  his  mother,  and  to  converse  with  his  wife  ! 

I  am  touching  on  all  these  points  very  lightly.  The  proof 
of  each  one  depends  for  its  validity  on  detailed  and  accurate 
examination  of  the  words  of  the  poem.  I  am  using  them 
merely  to  indicate  the  sort  of  process  by  which  the  short 
Lay  of  the  Wrath  of  Acliilles  has  been  made  into  the  great 
*  Poetry  about  Troy  '  :  or,  to  put  the  case  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  how  the  most  diverse  traditions  of  heroic 
fighting,  some  with  Achilles  present  and  some  without  him, 
some  exalting  him  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  Greeks  and  some 
ignoring  his  existence,  have  been  joined  together  and  made 

'  V^ery  likely  jwinting,  as  liethe  .suggests,  to  a  form  of  the  legend  in  which 
Aias  wa8  the  chief  hero.     There  are  many  traces  of  such  a  form. 
*  See  note  on  p.  20i.     Cf.  Mulder,  Qiiellen  der  Was,  1910. 
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fairlv  consistent  by  this  ingenious  device  of  the  '  Wrath  '. 
T  cannot  think  that  the  Wrath  was  mere  fiction.  Tt  was  an 
old  traditional  motive.  But  it  was  chosen,  T  suspect,  for  its 
fictional  convenience.  The  Wrath  motive  enables  you  to 
include  the  great  deeds  of  various  other  chieftains  without 
damage  to  Achilles.  One  after  another  can  be  the  greatest 
of  the  Greeks  while  he  is  away  from  the  field. ^  If  another 
is  expressly  asserted  to  be  the  best,  or  swiftest,  or  handsomest, 
of  all  warriors,  even  that  statement  can  be  retained  by  the 
addition  of  an  inorganic  line,  like 


or 


o^p*  'A^t^tv?  fJLr)VL€V'   6  yap  ttoXv  (fi^praroi  ?/6j' 


'  of  all  the  Greeks,  else,  after  the  blameless  son  of  Peleus  ',  or 
*  while  Achilles  was  in  wrath.  For  he  was  the  strongest  far'. 
The  composer,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  reached  out  on  every 
side  and  collected  the  most  diverse  masses  of  heroic  tradition 
to  insert  between  the  Joints  of  his  Wrath-Lay. 

The  result  of  this  process  is  that  the  Iliad  is  really  a  T^y 
which  has  utterly  outgrown  its  natural  boundaries.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  Lay,  but  is  so  no  longer.  There  are  other  in- 
stances of  this  kind  of  growth  in  Greek  literature.  The 
Homeric  Hymns  give  themselves  out  to  be  n/>ootjuia, '  Preludes '; 
that  is,  mere  addresses  to  a  god,  preparatory  to  beginning  a 
real  poem  ;  the  sort  of  prelude  that  Demodocus  used,  when  he 
'  began  from  a  god  '.  But  these  preludes  have  gro\\ii  in 
interest  and  beauty  and  length,  till  now  the  first  five  of  them 
run  to  some  hundreds  of  lines  apiece.  They  have  become, 
not  Preludes  to  a  Lay,  but  complete  Lays  in  themselves. 
Again,  the  Victory  Songs  performed  by  Pindar's  choruses 

^  See  Mulder,  Homer  und  die  altionische  Elegie,  pp.  19  fT.  Al^o  Wecklein, 
Studien  zur  lUas.  Cf.  N  321  ff..  B  673  f.,  708  f.,  H  111  ff.,  22G  flf..  con- 
trasted  with  r  227,  220  ;  Z  98  tf .  ;  H  280.  These  last  are  perhaps  the 
only  passages  where  a  superlative  is  applied  to  another  hero  without  the 
addition  of  some  qualifying  clause  about  Achilles.  Mulders  arguments  are 
attacked  bv  Rothe  {Ilins  ah  DichtHng,-p\i.  31-8),  but  not,  I  think,  success- 
fullv. 


generally  contain  less  than  fifty  lines  ;  but  one  of  them  is 
over  four  hundred  lines,  bursting  all  its  natural  bounds.  That 
particular  lyric,  the  Fourth  Pythian,  was  composed  to  be 
a  great  gift  and  peace-offering  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  King 
of  Gyrene  by  au  exiled  noble.  It  was  to  be  a  gift  such  as 
no  other  noble  had  ever  given,  no  king  ever  received. 

But  now  comes  a  difficulty.  Every  work  of  art  that  was 
ever  created  was  intended  in  some  way  to  be  used.  No 
picture  was  painted  for  blind  men  ;  no  ship  built  where  there 
was  no  water.  What  was  to  be  the  use  of  the  Iliad  'i  What 
audience  would  listen  to  the  recitation  of  such  a  poem  ?  It 
contains  over  fifteen  thousand  verses.  It  would  occupy 
twenty  to  twenty-four  hours  of  steady  declamation.  No 
audience  could  endure  it,  no  bard  could  perform  it,  in  one 
stretch.  And  it  is  specially  constructed  so  as  not  to  fall 
apart  into  lengths.  It  is  all  one — at  least,  as  far  as  its  com- 
posers could  make  it  so.  A  single  lay  could  be  recited  at 
one  sitting.  A  chronicle  poem,  faUing  easily  apart  into 
separate  stories,  could  be  recited  evening  after  evening  in 
several  sittings.  The  Cypria,  from  what  ^^e  know  of  them, 
uould  fall  apart  excellently  into  separate  episodes  ;  so  would 
a  good  deal  of  the  Odyssey.  It  has  the  '  plots  of  many 
tragedies  in  it  *,  as  Aristotle  has  observed,  and  as  we  have 
noticed  before.  But  the  Iliad  has  been  deliberately  elaborated 
on  a  plan  which  i)uts  it  out  of  use  for  ordinary  purposes  of 
recitation.    Vet  recited  it  must  certainly  have  been.^ 

The  late  F.  A.  Paley  was  so  much  impressed  by  this 
difiiculty  that  he  actually  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Iliad  was  a  poem  composed  for  reading,  not  for  recitation, 
and  that  consequently  it  was  not  an  early  epic  at  all,  but 
a  learned  poem  composed  in  Athens  at  some  time  between 
Euripides  and  Plato,  when  there  existed  a  reading  pubfic. 
This  view,  as  it  stands,  is  opposed  to  much  that  we  regard  as 
certain  about  early  Greek  literature  ;    but  Paley 's  arguments 

'  Cf,  Bical,  1.  c,  pp.  43  If.,  who  lays  stress  on  tlie  iuHucnco  of  Public  ( James 
on  the  IlUul.     His  gcuoral  conclusion  agrees  almost  exactly  with  mine. 
l:J35  o 
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have  never  been  answered,  and  the  difficulty  is  a  real 
one.^ 

Now,  as  it  happens,  when  we  first  meet  the  Ilicul  and 
Odyssey  in  clear  history  we  find  them  publicly  recited  upon 
an  occasion  which  exactly  meets  most  of  our  requirements. 
They  were  recited  not  by  one  bard,  but  by  relays  of  bards, 
in  fixed  order  at  the  Panathenaea,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
festivals  of  Athens,  recurring  once  in  four  years  and  lasting 
several  days.  The  recitation  was  established  about  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  formed  one  step  in  a  movement 
on  the  part  of  Athens  to  establish  herself  as  head  and  mother- 
city  of  all  the  lonians. 

These  festivals  meant  much  more  in  ancient  life  than  anv 
corresponding  ceremony  at  the  present  day.  At  the  back  of 
them  there  was  a  living  religious  effort  ;  there  was  the  ancient 
AAarmth  of  patriotic  feeling  to^^'ards  a  city  which  formed  for 
each  man  his  one  earthly  protector  and  his  intimate  home, 
and  which,  for  a  further  claim  upon  emotion,  was  never  for 
long  quite  out  of  mortal  danger.  The  Panathenaea  in  especial 
formed  the  great  occasion  for  the  gathering  of  all  Ionian 
cities  under  the  wing  of  the  great  '  Metropolis  ',  their  cliamj)lon 
and  leader  against  the  barbarian. 

This  fact  may  suggest  to  us  a  question.  What,  after  all, 
is  the  meaning  of  the  name  '  Panathenaea  '  '.'  Who  are  the 
'  All-Athenaioi '  for  w  hom  the  feast  is  made  ?  Not  the 
Athenians  themselves  ;  that  A^ould  give  no  meaning  to  the 
'  Pan  *.  The  answer  occurs  immediatelv.  A\'lio  can  the  '  All- 
Athenians  "  be  but  the  ^■ery  people  whom  Athens  was  then 
shepherchng,  and  whose  universal  character  was  that  they 

*  My  owu  view  will  come  out  in  ciiapter  xi.  Roughly  speaking,  I  think 
I'aloy  erred  becaus<e  he  still  operated  w  ith  a  single  poet,  w  ho  created  the  whole 
Iliad  about  415  b.  c.  If  he  had  grasped  the  conception  of  a  Traditional  Book, 
and  argued  that  work  was  still  being  done  upon  the  Iliad,  that  it  was  being 
edited  with  a  view  to  readers,  instead  of  audiences,  as  late  as  415  and  even 
later,  I  think  he  would  have  proved  his  case.  Sec  Paloy,  Bemarks  on  Prof. 
Mahaffys  account  of  the  rijie  and  progress  of  Epic  Poetry  (Bell,  1881),  Post- 
Epic  or  imitative  words  in  Hoyner  (Norgate),  Ilomeri  quae  7iunc  exstant  an 
reliquis  Cycli  carminibus  antiquiora  jure  habita  sint  (Norgate).  Also  Sayue'b 
Appendix  to  vol.  i  of  MahafTy's  Classical  Greek  Literature. 
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were  '  all  sprung  from  Athens  '  ?  Twelve  cities  in  especial 
called  themselves  lonians,  and  had  their  great  meeting  at 
the  feast  of  the  Panionia  at  Cape  Mycale.  But  they  were 
not  more  Ionian  than  many  other  cities,  says  Herodotus  : 
•  In  reaUty  all  are  lonians  who  are  sprung  from  Athens  and 
keep  the  Apaturia  '—an  Athenian  festival  (i.  147).  Only,  he 
observes,  many  of  them,  and  especially  the  Athenians  (143), 
avoid  the  name,  and  do  not  wish  to  be  called  '  lonians  '. 
Exactly  ;  the  name  '  Athenaioi '  was  more  honourable,  it  was 
also  wider  in  range.  For  it  included  those  various  cities  that 
did  not  belong  to  the  Ionian  Twelve,  but  admitted  that  they 
were  *  sprung  from  Athens  '.i  The  informal  league  of  which 
Athens  was  chief,  at  a  time  when  '  the  Ionian  race  was  of 
lowest  account,  and  had  no  city  of  nn  eight,  except  only 
Athens  '  (Hdt.  i.  143),  could  have  chosen  no  better  name  than 
■  All- Athenians  '  when  it  gathered  for  its  great  festival  every 
fourth  year,  exactly  at  the  same  time  when  the  great  Dorian 
gatherings  met  for  the  Pythian  games  at  Delphi. 

And,  to  return  to  the  lUiid,  vshat  after  all  is  the  essential 
story  of  the  U{a<{  /  Is  it  not  the  story  of  the  battle  of  All- 
Cireeks  against  the  barbarian  of  Asia  ?  '  All-Greeks  '  :  the 
w  onderf  ul  word  rings  out  again  and  again  in  the  poems — what 
though  it  comes  chiefiy  in  later  parts,  and  against  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Epic  style  V  It  is  a  modern  formation,  markedly 
out  of  tone  ;  forcing  itself  in  just  because  it  so  exactly  ex- 
presses the  meaning  for  which  the  older  language  had  no 
word.  •  Panachaioi,'  you  will  say,  or  "  Panhellenes  '  ;  not 
*  Paniones  '.  True,  Homer  uses  generally  the  older  and  more 
dignified  term,  '  Achaioi,'  to  denote  the  whole  race  whom 
the  Italians  called  '  Graeci ',  the  Asiatics  '  laones  ',  the  Greeks 
themselves  in  later  days  *  Hellenes  '.  The  lonians  knew  this, 
and  even  claimed  themselves  to  be  not  only  '  lones  '  and 
•Athenaioi  ',  but  also  *  Achaioi  '.  To  justify  the  claim  they 
brought  their  founders  from  Achaia.  In  later  times,  at  any 
n^.e,  they  had  the  legend  that,  while  coming  ultimately  from 

*  The  theory  that  the  lonians  were  all  sprung  from  Athens  had  not,  of 
course,  much  historical  foundation. 
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Athens,  their  ancestors  had  gone  quite  out  of  tlieir  way  and 
stayed  for  a  time  in  the  little  district  of  the  Peloponnese  which 
was  called  by  that  name  (Hdt.  i.  145).^  Paniones,  Panhel- 
lenes,  Panachaioi,  and  at  last  Panathenaioi  ;  there  is  the 
same  conception  behind  all  these  names,  only  some  minor 
differences  of  time  or  of  local  centre.  It  is  a  union  of  men 
of  Hellenic  civilization  against  the  multitudes  of  eastern 
barbarism. 

In  many  ways  the  Pisistratean  festival  of  '  All- Athenians  ' 
forms  exactly  the  occasion  for  which  our  Iliad  might  have  been 
composed.  The  poem  is  not  Athenian  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
but '  All-Athenian  '  in  the  sense  just  explained  is  exactly  what 
it  is.  It  is  Pan-Ionic  ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  Ionia  it  is 
Pan-Hellenic.  If  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  any  single  city  it 
is  that  mother-city  which  was  claiming  to  be  the  champion 
and  the  centre  of  all  who  stood  as  Greeks  against  the  barbarians 
of  Asia.  We  know  of  no  city  except  Athens  which  could 
have  fostered  a  Hellenism  so  broad,  so  utterly  un-parochial. 
Besides  this,  if  we  are  to  beUeve  some  recent  researchers,  the 
ordinary  armour  of  the  poems,  the  ordinary  men's  dress,  the 
women's  dress,  the  conception  of  the  appearance  of  the  gods 
and  much  of  the  actual  religion  of  the  two  poems,  seem  to 
suit  exactly  with  Athens  of  the  sixth  or  fifth  century,  and  do 
not  suit  any  earlier  period  of  which  we  have  historical  know- 
ledge. These  broad  facts  are  so  strong  and  far-reaching  that 
we  need  not  lay  stress  on  the  so-called  Athenian  interpolations 
— on  the  statement  that  the  almost  unknown  Athenian, 
Menestheus,  was  the  greatest  *  marshaller  of  men  and  horse  ' 
(B  554)  in  the  army,  that  Orestes  came  home  from  Athens' 
(y  307)  and  not  from  Phocis,  or  that  Athena,  when  seeking  her 
natural  abode,  went  into  the  *  House  of  Erechtheus  on  the 
Athenian  acropolis'  (?;  81)  :  we  need  not  debate  whether  the 
fact  that  Nestor's  son  in  the  Odysfny  (y,  6,  o)  bears  the  fictional 
name  '  Pisistratus '  is  based  upon  a  compliment,  or  the  verse 
'  Multitude  of  muster  a  is  no  good  thi?ig  ;  let  there  he  one  mast4>jr  ' 
(B  204)  is  a  manifesto,  undetected  and  unexpurgated.  in  favour 

•  Ou  this  point  cf.  Wilaiuowitz,  Die  Ivni^scht  Waiidtruuy  and  Panionivn. 
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of  the  mild  T^Tant  of  Athens,  l^ovond  all  doubt  the  influence 
of  the  Panathenaic  recitation  upon  our  poems  was  immense. 
Yet  this  specific  Athenian  colouring,  though  visible  all  over 
the  poems,  is  not  a  thing  that  goes  deep.  The  body  of  the 
Iliad  is  clearly  Ionian ;  the  ultimate  sources  lie  in  something 
pre-Ionian,  something  older  and  more  northern. 

Behind  the  recorded  Panathenaic  recitation  there  must  lie 
long  years  of  unrecorded  recitation  at  various  great  Ionian 
gatherings.  Pisistratus,  or  whoever  he  was,  must  have  taken 
over  to  Athens  an  institution  already  existing  in  Ionia.  One 
thinks  first  of  the  Panionia,  the  great  gathering  feast  of  the 
Twelve  Cities  at  Cape  Mycale.  That  is  the  obvious  cor- 
relative to  the  Panathenaea.  And  there  is  some  confirma- 
tory evidence.  It  has  l)een  remarked  long  since  that,  among 
the  Homeric  gods,  there  stand  out  three  who  are  never  jeered 
at  or  made  ridiculous ;  two  of  them  really  grand  figures, 
Poseidon  and  Apollo  ;  the  third,  at  least  a  very  ancient 
and  formidable,  though  not  a  sympathetic,  person,  Pallas 
Athena,  who  is  especially  prominent  in  the  very  latest  addi- 
tions to  the  Odyssey.  Athena  was  the  patroness  of  Athens  in 
general,  anil  in  particular  the  visible  champion  of  Pisistratus. 
Poseidon  and  Apollo  were  the  two  patron  gods  of  the  Panionia 
at  Cape  Mycale. 

Or  one  might  think  of  the  great  four-yearly  festival  at 
Delos,  at  which  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo  was  sung  by 
*  the  blind  minstrel  of  craggy  Chios  '  to  a  gathering  of  all  the 
'  long-robed  lonians  '.  The  gods  would  suit  almost  equally 
well.^  About  this  festival  there  is  a  curious  passage  in  Thucy- 
dides  (iii.  104).  In  narrating  how  the  Athenians  in  426  B.C. 
'  purified  '  the  island  of  Delos,  he  mentions  that  Pisistratus 
had  purified  it  before,  though  not  completely.  He  had  moved 
only  those  pollutions  that  were  in  sight  of  Apollo's  temple. 
He  continues  his  narrative  of  the  doings  of  426  : 

And  the  Four-yearly  festival  ivas  then  celebrated  by  the 
Athenians  for  the  first  time  since  (or,  after)  the  purificution. 
There  used  to  be  in  quite  ancient  days  a  gathering  of 

'  Que.<4tions  would  arise  about  Leto  and  Artemis. 
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the  Tonian^;  and  the  neiglihouring  islanders  to  Delos. 
They  came  to  the  games  with  their  wives  and  children, 
as  the  lonians  still  go  to  the  festival  at  Ephesns.  There 
was  a  g^'mnastic  contest  and  a  contest  of  minstrels,  and 
the  various  cities  sent  dances  to  the  gods. 

If  onlv  one  could  be  sure  of  the  particular  reference  of 
Tlmcydides*  crowded  adverbs  !  Does  he  only  mean  that  this 
was  the  first  time  that  the  Athenians  celebrated  the  feast, 
and  that  they  did  so  after  their  own  purification  of  Delos  ? 
Or  does  he  mean,  as  the  order  of  the  words  suggests,  that 
the  Athenians  in  426  celebrated  the  feast  for  the  first  time 
since  the  cleansing  of  the  island  by  Pisistratus  ?  Tf  so. 
much  would  become  clear.  We  could  suppose  that,  when 
Pisistratus  cleansed  the  island  and  made  the  old  fair  or 
gathering-place  sacred  and  '  untreadable '  (a^aTov).  the  Delia 
naturally  came  to  an  end.  and  the  contest  of  minstrels 
was  transferred  to  the  new  festival  of  the  Panathenaea  at 
Athens. 

Of  course  there  were  other  Ionian  festivals.  One  might 
think  of  Clialcis.  where,  according  to  a  pleasant  fifth-century 
fiction.  Homer  himself  was  defeated  by  Hesiod  in  a  contest 
at  certain  funeral  games  of  a  king,  the  poet  of  war  being  set 
below  the  wiser  poet  of  peace.  It  is  noteworthy,  however, 
that  the  Old  Oligarch  who  wrote  the  treatise  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  Athens  did  not  know  of  any  great  political  union 
of  lonians  (Brp.  Aih.  ii.  2).  It  may  be  that  during  the  Lydian 
dangers,  when  Ooesus  (560-546  B.C.)  was  sweeping  with  war 
all  the  Ionian  coast,  but  could  not  yet  cross  the  sea.  Atheas 
took  over  the  national  festival  from  Delos  or  Mycale.  just  as  she 
afterwards  took  over  the  federal  treasure  from  Delos.  It  may 
l>e.  again,  that  there  were  great  gatherings  of  bards  at  the 
divers  four-yeariy  festivals  all  over  the  Ionian  seas,  at  Gialcis. 
Ephesus.  Miletus.  Chios.  los.  Sm\Tna.  and  elsewhere:  and 
that  Pisistratus  merely  added  to  the  list  of  such  places  one 
other,  which  happened  in  the  course  of  history-  to  obliterate 
all  the  rest. 

Some  public  gathering  eariier  than  the  Panathenaea.  but 
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othen^ise  very  like  the  Panathenaea,^  that  is  the  kind  of 
occasion  for  which  I  can  best  conceive  a  great  Ilias  Poesis^ 
not,  of  course,  quite  the  same  as  our  poem,  but  recognizable 
as  its  ancestor,  having  been  put  together  to  be  recited  as  a 
whole.  There  is  in  the  Iliad  much  of  the  spirit  of  these  great 
lom'an  festivals,  where  men  gathered  from  their  various  but 
kindred  cities  in  one  act  to  worship  their  common  gods  and 
to  make  holiday,  to  feel  their  union  of  race  as  lones  or  Hellenes 
or  Achaioi,  and  to  encourage  one  another  in  the  age-long  war 
against  the  barbarian.  One  feels  in  the  lUxid  the  high  tension 
and  lift  of  a  great  occasion — a  public  occasion,  which  insists 
on  a  tone  of  dignity  and  correctness  in  the  poems,  banishing 
all  that  is  furtive  or  unseemly,  all  that  could  move  derision 
in  strangers  or  hurt  the  feelings  of  other  Ionian  states  ;  inevit- 
ably, at  the  same  time,  somewhat  blighting  that  profounder 
and  more  intimate  venturesomeness  of  poetry-  which  cannot 
quite  utter  itself  l>efore  a  crowd.  There  is  war  somewhere  in 
the  atmosphere  ;  but  it  is  war  not  of  neighbour  against 
neighbour  in  the  common  way  of  the  mainland  ;  it  is  a  great 
war  of  All-Hellenes  against  the  powers  of  Asia,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  war  in  which  the  Dorian  nobles,  the  military 
aristocracy  of  Greece,  can  be  markedly  ignored.  There  is 
prosperity  in  the  world  in  general  ;  there  is  sadness,  of  course, 
but  only  the  inevitable  sadness  of  thoughtful  men.  no  rage 
or  bitterness,  no  arraignment  of  the  gods.  There  is  a  spirit 
of  joy,  the  natural  high  spirits  of  the  festival  reinforced  by 
that  solemn  religious  euphemia,  or  avoidance  of  evil  speech, 
to  fail  in  which  would  be  an  offence  against  the  god,  and 
which  keeps  the  poems  up  to  their  extraordinary  standard  of 
brave  living,  suppressing  all  notes  of  horror  or  ghastliness,  and 
holding  in  much  restraint  even  the  inevitable  entrance  of 
tragedy.  There  is  the  pride  of  race,  the  broadness  of  patriotism, 
the  friendship  to  all  Greeks,  which  Ix^seems  a  sacred  truce  and 
a  gathering  of  many  clans. 

'  The  French  Epic,  Le  Pekrin/ige  d^  Charhmagn^^  was  competed  for  the 
Fair  at  St.  Denys  known  as  L'Endit.  B^ier,  op.  cit.,  thinks  that  reci- 
tation  at  the  mixed  gatherings  of  the  great  pilgrim  centre?  explains  the 
conventional  mixed  dialect  of  the  Chansons  de  G«fcte, 
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What  a  (litfereiice,  after  all,  there  is  between  the  (^reek 
and  the  Hebrew  traditional  book  !  Tlie  general  process  at 
work  was  much  the  same  in  })oth,  but  a  great  divergence 
must  have  begun  early.  The  Hebrew  reviser,  except  where 
religious  motives  came  into  play,  tampered  so  little  with  his 
wording.  He  took  his  raw  material  just  as  it  was,  and  copied 
it  out.  merely  inserting  his  introductory  and  connecting 
formulae,  smoothing  out  contradictions,  and  correcting  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  authorities  where  they  needed  it.  A  Homeric 
scholar  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the  extreme  ease  with 
which  interpolations  in  the  Hebrew  writings  often  ])etray 
themselves.  They  are  made  quite  undisguisedly,  with  no 
artifice  and  sometimes  no  regard  for  grammar.^  Xo  Greek 
editor  ever  dreams  of  doing  his  business  like  that.  For  every 
Son  of  Homer  was  himself  a  poet,  and  kept  modifying  and 
working  up  into  poetry  everything  that  he  touched. 

Consider  the  ultimate  purpose  to  which  the  literature  was 
destined  in  either  case,  and  most  of  the  differences  in  form 
and  spirit  will  follow.  The  Hebrew  scriptures  became,  to  use 
the  rather  strange  technical  term,  'books  that  defile  the 
hands.'  That  is,  they  were  holy  :  after  touching  them  you 
nuist  wash  your  hands  before  touching  any  mundane  thing. 
They  were  kept  sacred  and  apart.  Their  purpose  was  to  ])e 
read  aloud  accurately  letter  by  letter  in  the  s^-nagogue  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people.  If  a  member  of  the  audience 
was  not  interested,  more  shame  to  him.  Xo  one  dreamed  of 
imputing  any  blame  to  the  A\Titings. 

But  the  Greek  traditions  from  the  very  outset  were  made 
into  Lays  to  l)e  recited  by  bards  for  the  delectation  of  the 

'  For  instance,  the  older  phrase  '  the  Ark '  was  expanded  by  later  editors 
into  ♦  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant ',  or  *  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  of  Yahweh  ' 
Now  an  elementary  rule  of  Hebrew  grammar  is  that  a  noun  in  the  con- 
stnict  case  (i.e.  in  our  terminology,  followed  bv  another  noun  in  the 
genitive)  cannot  have  tlie  definite  article.  Yet  these  pious  correctors  did 
not  venture  to  delete  the  article  before  '  Ark '.  They  prefer  to  leave  the 
utterly  ungrammatical  phrase  n^an  plNn  (Josh.  iii.  14)  or  {ih.  17) 
:njn*  nna  p-)Xn  — On  the  general  comparison  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Hebrew  I  need  hardly  refer  ray  readers  to  Prof.  Butcher's  Harvard  Lectures. 
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camp  or  the  hall.     K  men  were  not  interested,  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  bard  and  his  poems.     And  in  the  very  earliest 
times  of  Greece  we  meet  with  that  characteristic  and  only 
half  praiseworthy  Greek  institution,  the  public  competitive 
recitation.     The  poems   became  in   the  Greek  phrase,   eTrt- 
fieiKTtKd,  things  of  display.    The  bards  who  knew  the  tradi- 
tions came  to  recite  at  the  great  games  and  gatherings.    Each 
recited  his  o^^ti  poems— i.  e.  those  that  he  'possessed',  not 
necessarily  those  that  he  had  composed— and  tried  to  make 
them  more  attractive  than  other  people's.     He  was  bound, 
of  course,  not  to  violate  history  too  grossly  ;  not  to  be  \/^€v67;s% 
or  '  false-speaking  ',  above  all  not  to  be  ignorant.     But  he 
might,  by  the  help  of  the  Muses,  tell  his  audience  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  heroes  than  by  any  human  means  he 
was  likely  to  know.     He  might  transfer  incidents  from  one 
legend  to  another,  he  might  alter  names  or  disregard  times 
and  places,  provided  the  change  really  made  his  poem  better 
and  did  not  stir  his  hearers  to  contradiction.     He  could  work 
up  the  known   incidents  till   they  became  more  and  more 
moving,  more  edifying  or  more  pleasing.     An  element  was 
thus  admitted  which  leavened  the  whole  lump,  an  element 
which,  in  the  hands  of  a  less  wonderfully  gifted  people,  must, 
one  would  think,  have  led  to  bombast  and  \^lgarity,  but  which 
was  somehow  stopped  when  it  had  done  its  maximum  of  good 
and  was  only  just  well  started  on  its  career  of  evil ;   I  mean 
that  strange  mixed  passion  kno\ni  to  all  artists,  which  consists, 
at  its  higher  end,  in  the  pure  love  of  beautiful  or  noble  creation, 
and,  at  its  lower  end,  in  conscious  strain  for  the  admiration  of 
an  audience. 
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THE  HTSTORICAL  CONTEXT  OF  THE 
HJAD  AND  THE  T^TRTH  OF  HOMER 

Early  peoples  used  sometimes  to  record  a  great  deed  or 
disaster  by  planting  on  the  spot  a  pillar  or  a  branchless  tree, 
and  carving  on  the  surface  some  legend  of  the  things  done. 
In  the  case  of  the  Homeric  Epos,  one  might  play  with  the 
fancy  that  they  had  planted  a  tree  full  of  life,  which  had 
put  forth  new  branches  and  grown  till  the  letters  upon  the 
tnink  were  riven  apart  and  made  illegible.  Then  worshippers 
hung  garlands  and  ornaments  upon  the  boughs,  and  planted 
about  it  flowering  creepers  brought  from  many  different  soils 
and  climates,  so  that  the  first  trunk  was  almost  hidden  and 
the  letters  themselves  long  ago  obliterated.  Till  at  last  people 
forgot  the  original  purpose  of  the  graven  trunk,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  worship  it,  not  as  a  record  of  great  events,  but 
for  irrelevant  qualities  of  beauty  and  majesty  and  imme- 
morial age. 

I  want  in  this  lecture  to  attempt  the  deciphering  of  some 
fragments  of  the  legend  thus  inscribed  on  the  original  trunk  : 
but  I  must  admit  at  once  the  results  will  be  disappointing. 
We  can  no  longer  work  in  the  naive  spirit  of  Schliemann,  who, 
after  his  triumphant  discoveries  of  the  great  ruined  cities  at 
Troy  and  Mycenae,  proceeded  to  identify  the  graves  and 
bodies  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra.  and  remark  upon 
the  irregularities  of  the  former's  burial. 

In  most  traditional  poems  there  are  three  fairly  di.stinct 
elements.  Tliere  are  masses  of  mere  fiction,  that  is,  stories 
and  personages  deliberately  invented  by  the  poet  out  of  his 
head.  There  are,  secondly,  the  shapes  of  myth  and  folklore, 
which  the  poet  narrates  in  good  faith,  as  he  received  them,' 
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with  at  least  a  modicum  of  belief  in  their  reality.  And, 
thirdly,  there  are  fragments  of  definite  historv.  Take  the 
Nihelungerdied,  for  instance.  There  the  whole  web  of  the 
story  is  woven  on  lines  of  romantic  fiction.  But  many  of 
the  characters,  the  Niblungs  and  Odin  and  apparently  Sigurd 
himself,  belong  to  the  region  of  myth.  Again,  we  have  his- 
torical persons  in  Atli,  who  is  the  Hunnish  King  Attila,  and 
Dieterich  of  Berne,  who  is  the  real  Theodoric. 

In  Homer  we  may  make  the  same  sort  of  division.  There 
is,  in  the  first  place,  a  good  deal  of  mere  fiction.  The  whole 
framework  into  which  the  incidents  are  fitted,  the  wanderings 
of  Telemachus  in  the  Odyssey,  the  Embassy  to  Achilles  in 
Iliad  1,  are  evidently  mere  inventions  of  the  poets.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  beings  as  Zeus.  Hephaestus,  Bellerophon, 
T\7)hoeus,  the  Chimaera,  clearly  belong  to  the  realm  of  myth. 
And,  thirdly,  the  excavations  have  proved  the  historical 
reality  of  the  great  towns  of  Troy  and  M^'cenae.  As  to  the 
]iersons,  it  is  a  different  matter.  If  there  are  any  Attilas  and 
Theodorics  hidden  among  the  various  gods  and  tribal  heroes, 
there  is  unfortunately  no  independent  historical  document  by 
which  to  identify  them. 

Now  a.s  to  the  fictional  parts  of  Homer,  I  do  not  wish  to 
dwell  upon  the  value  of  fiction  as  indirect  history.  One 
might  point  out  that  fiction,  to  adopt  a  phrase  of  Aristotle's, 
if  it  does  not  tell  you  what  did  take  place  on  a  given  occasion, 
constantly  shows  you  what  might  well  take  place.  And  even 
where  the  main  subject  of  the  fiction  is  romantic  or  mar- 
vellous, the  background  or  setting  in  which  it  is  placed  is 
very  likely  to  be  drawn  from  normal  life.  The  Cyclops,  for 
instance,  is  a  fictitious  monster  ;  but  his  processes  of  dairy- 
farming  are  real  and  historical.  And  that  kind  of  informa- 
tion is  sometinies  what  helps  us  most  toward  the  understanding 
of  a  far-off  state  of  society.  If  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  all 
fiction  we  should  still  learn  from  them  a  great  deal  about 
early  Greek  customs,  about  practices  of  war  and  of  govern- 
ment, about  marriage,  land-tenure,  worship,  farming,  com- 
merce, and,  above  all,  the  methods  of  seafaring.     Let  any 
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one  road  thoughtfully  the  story  which  Eumaeus  the  swineherd 
tells  of  his  life  in  Odyssey  o,  and  then  consider  how  much 
history  of  the  life  of  the  Aegean,  about  the  seventh  century 
B.C.,  he  has  learnt  from  three  pages  of  poetical  fiction. 

This  study  of  the  history  implied  in  fiction  might  be  quite 
a  fruitful  subject.     But  I  wish  at  present  to  deal  with  a 
different   question.     Is  it   possible  to   extract   any  original 
historical  meaning  from  the  various  Homeric  traditions,  and 
reach,  as  it  were,  the  nucleus  of  true  fact  round  which  this 
vast  nebula  of  legend  is  floating  ?   I  believe  that  great  advance 
is  attainable  in  this  direction  ;    and  that  it  may  be  attained 
very  soon.     But  at  present  the  subject  presents  great  diffi- 
culties.    For  one  thing,  the  metaphor  which  we  have  just 
used  is  not  really  accurate.     There  is  not  a  nucleus  of  fact 
in  the  midst  of  a  nebula  of  fiction  or  fancy.    There  are  many 
nuclei  and  many  nebulae.     And  often  it  is  not  the  tmth  but 
the  fiction  whicli  forms  the  real  centre.    The  imperious  desire 
for  telling  a  story  or  making  a  poem  has  come  first,  and  has 
then  drawn  into  the  orbit  of  its  revolution  any  chance  frag- 
ment of  history  that  happened  to  be  floating  near.     And, 
worse  still  for  our  present  purposes,  the  various  nuclei  have 
not  remained   separate  in   their  own   systems  ;     they  have 
attracted  and  repelled  one  another,  have  collided  and  broken 
up  and  re-formed,  so  that  what  once  was  solid  is  now  utterly 
nebulous.     Atli  m  the  Nihelungenlied  is  not  a  whit  more  flesli 
and  blood  than  the  cloud-spirits  who  surround  him.    Or,  to  take 
an  instance  from  another  cycle  of  legend,  the  persecution  of 
the  Albigenses  by  the  Dominicans  was  a  bnite  fact  enough. 
But  it  became  entangled  with  the  Arthur  and  Sangraal  legends. 
And  when  we  meet  it  in  the  High  Hhfory  of  the  Holy  Ornil 
it  has  lost  its  hold  on  time  and  place,  and  become  rather 
mistier  and  more  unreal  than  most  of  its  surround ings.i 

Xow,  first,  let  us  take  a  character  of  pure  fiction .2    Manv 

»  Sebastian  Evans's  theory:    as  given  in  his  introduction  to  the  High 
History  of  the  Holy  Qrail. 

•  For  the  following,   of.    E.    Bethe.   Homer   und  die   Heldensage,   from 
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might  be  cited  :  the  herald  'H7n;ra8»;s,  the  bard  t^,j^los 
Te^j7ria6?/y,  many  of  the  Phaeaciaiis  in  ^  11  ff.  and  the  Nereids 
in  21;  39  tf.,  with  their  transparent  names.  The  most  striking, 
perhaps,  is  Briseis,  the  maiden  who  is  taken  by  Agamemnon 
from  Achilles,  and  thus  becomes  the  passive  heroine  of  the 
Wrath.  8he  has  no  father  or  mother  :  no  history  apart  from 
the  one  incident  for  which  she  is  invented  ;  as  before  men- 
tioned, she  has  not  even  a  real  name.  For  Koure  Briseis 
only  means  '  Maiden  of  Brisa  '}  the  Aeolic  form  of  Bresa, 
a  town  in  Lesbos,  taken  by  Achilles  in  the  course  of  the 
WAV.  It  is  worth  noticing,  indeed,  that,  like  other  characters 
in  good  fiction,  Briseis  eventually  acquired  independent 
legendary  life,  and  even  rose  to  some  importance  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  under  the  name  of  Cressida.  (Cressida  is  the 
accusative  '  Briseida  '  slightly  corrupted,  and  confused  with 
the  name  of  the  other  maiden,  Chryseis.) 

But  in  the  Iliad  Briseis  is  a  shadow,  a  figment  of  the  poet. 
Contrast  her,  for  instance,  with  a  real  saga-heroine,  Helen. 
Helen  appears  in  the  Troy  legend,  but  was  certainly  not 
created  for  it.  She  dominates  other  legends  as  well.  She 
has  a  definite  personal  existence.  We  know  her  ^jarents  and 
her  home.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Tyndareus  and  Leda,  or  of 
Zeus  and  Leda.  She  has  her  well-known  temple  at  Amyclae 
in  Lacedaemon,  and  sometimes  appeared  there  in  historical 
times  to  answer  the  })rayers  of  her  votaries.  At  Therapnae, 
too,  worship  was  paid  to  Helen  and  Menelaus,  ovx  ws  rjpoiaLv 
a\K'  u)<i  0(oL>i  afxcfwr^fiOLi  ovaiVj  '  not  as  heroes  but  as  gods  ' 
(Isocr.  X.  72). 

Passing  from  Briseis,  the  character  of  fiction,  which  can 
yield  us  no  history,  let  us  turn  to  Achilles.  He  is  typically 
and  almost  w  ithout  qualification  a  pure  tribal  hero. 

Apart  from  the  psychological  working  up  of  his  character 

Xeue  Jahrbiichtr  Klass.   AH.,    11M)2 ;   F.   Diimmlcr,  Hektor,   Anliang  ii  to 
.Studiiiczka'b  Kyriur,  ISIH).     Also  Botho\s  Mnrchen,  Mythm  und  -Vcif/e. 

'  Wilaniowitz,  Homtnschi  i'tUers.,  p.  4U'.> ;  and  for  Bre.^a,  see  K.  Tunipcl. 
Ltitbiaku,  p.  loo. 
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ill  the  last  books  of  the  Iliad,  there  is  almost  nothing  in  the 
Acliilles  legend  but  tribal  history.    The  Achaian  Hellenes  of 
South  Thessaly  did  all  that  Achilles  did.     They  left  their 
home  on  the  mainland  :   they  stayed  first  at  Skyros,  till  the\' 
were  grown  strong  :    they  conquered  and  occupied  Lesbos. 
They  fought  on  the  Thracian  coast.     They  eventually  went 
through  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus  up  to  the  Black  Sea, 
and  made  settlements  which  bore  the  name  of  Achilles  in 
later  ages.    But  there  is  something  to  be  learned  from  study- 
ing the  various  places  where  Achilles  was  worshipped.     The 
worship  in  Thessal\-  uas,  we  are  told,  ordered  from  Dodona 
(Philostr.    Heroicus,    p.    741,    quoting   an   interesting   hymn 
to  Thetis).     This  agrees  well  with  Achilles'  prayer  to  Zeus 
of  Dodona  (U  233).    It  is  natural  enough,  too.  that  he  shouki 
be   worsliipped  at  Sigeum,  at  Skyros,   at  Mytilene,  in  the 
island  of  Leuce,  and  that  inscriptions  shouki   be  found  at 
Olbia    and    Odessos    calling  him   Pontarches,     Lord  of  the 
Pontus.'     But  he  had  worship  in  other  parts  of  Greece  too. 
He  was  Morsliii^ped  in  Laconia,  says  the  scholiast  to  Apoi- 
lonius  (iv.  815),  citing  Anaxagoras.     Pausiinias  saw  a  great 
Achilleion,  or  shrine  to  Achilles,  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to 
Arcadia.     There  was  worship  at  Brasiai ;    in  Elis ;    in  the 
island  of  Astypalaea  ;   probably  in  Cos,  since  the  Aeacidae  in 
general  had  a  shrine  there.     And  in  Tarentum  there  were 
shrines   both   to  the   Aeacidae  in  general   and  to   Achilles. 
What  does  this  mean  'i    Does  it  not  destroy  our  conception 
of  Acliilles  as  a  special  tribal  hero  'i    No  :    it  only  serves  to 
illustrate  a  point  of  cardinal  importance  for  the  understanding 
of  preliistoric  Greece,  the  extreme  mobility  and  the  frequent 
scattering  of  the  various  tribes.     It  is  the  natural  result  of 
that  time  >\hen  all  Hellas  was  avdaraTos,  *  driven  from  its 
home  ;  '  the  time  of  the  '  constant  war-paths  and  uj^rootings 
of  peoples  '.     There  were  fragments  of  tribes  cast  away  in 
the  most  diverse  parts,  and  where  they  were  strong  enough 
they  carried  their  tribal  gods  with  them.    The  Achaioi,  who 
settled   in  the  Peloponncsc  and  migrated  again  beyond  it, 
naturalK  took  with  them  the  worship  of  Acliilles. 


If  any  one  would  have  a  conception  of  the  way  in  which 
tribes  and  races  can  be  scattered,  when  in  a  mobile  condition 
of  life,  I  recommend  him  to  look  at  some  map  of  the  linguistic 
stocks  of  the  North  American  Indians.^  If  the  Iroquoian  or 
Siouan  or,  still  more,  if  the  Athapascan-si^eaking  races  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  building  shrines  to  their  tribal  heroes, 
in  what  extraorduiarily  diverse  parts  of  the  vast  contment  we 
should  find  the  heroa  !  And  the  Iroquoians  would  have  made 
the  Algonquins  worship  him  too.  The  result  would  com- 
pletely dwarf  any  strangeness  which  we  may  at  first  feel  in 
the  scattering  of  the  slu'ines  of  Achilles  from  Tarentum  to 
Odessos.  He  remauis  the  tribal  hero  of  his  particular  people 
in  Thessaly,  of  Avhom  we  can  only  sa}'  in  Homer's  words  that 
'  Myrmidones  were  they  called  and  Hellenes  and  Achaioi '. 

The  case  of  Agamemnon  is  more  complicated.  That  he  is 
a  tribal  hero  or  divinity  admits  of  little  doubt.  He  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  some  Achaean  tribe  which  enjoyed  at 
some  period  a  recognized  authority  oNcr  various  others,  and 
A>liich  also  stood  in  close  relation  to  Zeus.  But  whereas 
Acliilles  has  in  the  traditions  a  fixed  home  and  a  most  simple 
ancestry,  being  descended  straight  from  the  local  mountain 
Pelion  and  the  sea  that  washes  it,  Agamemnon's  home  is 
hard  to  make  out,  and  his  ancestry  bristles  with  difficulties. 
He  has  in  the  Iliad  a  special  relation  to  Zeus ;  apparently 
one  of  a  rather  official  sort,  owing  to  his  royal  position.  He 
is  a  sovereign  among  men  as  Zeus  among  gods.  At  Sparta 
the  relation  was  so  close  that  we  find  him  worshipped  under 
the  title  of  Zeus-Agamemnon.  This  reminds  one  of  the  altar 
of  Zeus-Pelops  at  Olympia,  but  it  is  hard  to  be  sure  in  either 
case  of  the  meaning  of  the  conjoint  worship.  It  is  common 
enough  to  find  the  cult  of  the  invading  Northern  Zeus,  simply 
superimposed  on  that  of  an  old  aboriginal  hero.2    And  that 

'  e.  g.  Elisee  Reclus,  Gtogr.  Univ.  America^  ii.  !>.  40  f.  Or,  to  take  a  less 
lomote  parallel,  the  Germanic  tribe  called  Eruli  '  are  first  mentioned  in  the 
third  century  a.  d.,  at  which  time  they  appear  almost  simultaneously  on  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  frontier  of  Gaul ".     Chadwick,  Othin,  p.  33. 

'  Proltyome/ui,  pp.  321  f.,  333  f.,  &.<;.,  and  note  on  Lecture  11,  p.  G'J. 
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would  aeeiii  the  natural  explanation  here,  if  Pelops  and  Aga- 
memnon had  in  other  respects  the  look  of  aboriginals.  But 
Agamemnon  is  a  most  typical  Achaean.  He  is  fair-haired, 
a  conqueror,  a  great  ruler ;  he  has  no  roots  in  the  soil.  He 
is  even  murdered  at  last  by  the  native  princess  Clytem- 
nestra,  daughter  of  Tyndareus  and  Leda.  She  had  been  the 
wife  of  Tantalus,  but  Agamemnon  slew  Tantalus  and  married 
her  against  her  w  ill.  And  Pelops,  too,  is  always  represented 
as  coming  from  foreign  lands  to  the  Peloponnese,  and  marrying 
the  daughter  of  the  native  prince  Oenomaus.  I  say  nothing 
of  his  being  the  grandfather  of  Agamemnon,  because  that 
genealogy  itself  may  be  merely  tribal  history.  It  looks  as  if 
the  Pelops  tribe  was  the  first  to  establish  itself  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnese ;  it  was  Phrygian,  and  had  come  api)arently  from 
somewhere  over  the  sea  :  and  that  it  was  followed  and  super- 
seded by  the  Agamemnon  tribe,  which  then  claimed  the 
hegemony  of  the  Achaeans,  and  either  identified  or  closely 
connected  its  tribal  god  with  the  sovran  god  of  all  the 
Achaeans.    But  all  that  is  mere  conjecture. 

One  is  not  surprised  after  this  to  find  some  difticulty  in 
determining  Agamemnon's  home.  In  the  Iliad  he  is  the  head 
of  the  chief  Peloponnesian  empire,  the  lord  of  Mycenae,  rich 
in  gold.  It  need  not  surprise  us  that  the  actual  name  of 
Mycenae  occurs  but  seldom  in  this  connexion.  We  have  seen 
before  that  Mycenae  was  probably  not  so  important  a  place 
as  its  ruins  would  make  us  suppose.  Agamemnon's  kingdom 
in  the  Catalogue  covers  Corinth  and  Sikyon,  and  he  generally 
refers  to  his  home  as  Argos.  This  seems  satisfactory,  but 
fresh  difficulties  occur  immediately.  Argos  proper,  in  Homer, 
is  the  realm  of  Diomedes.  And  the  word  Argos  itself  has  hi 
Homer  at  least  three  meanmgs.  It  is  the  Argos  of  Thessaly, 
the  Argos  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  it  is  also  a  general  name 
for  Greece,  especially  when  combnied  with  Hellas— ar'  *EAA(i6a 
Kal  jiia-ov  "Apyos^  And  it  has  long  been  observed  by 
scholars  that  in  some  passages  the  Argos  of  Agamemnon 
seems  to  be  in  Thessaly.  Presumably  the  tribe  which  Aga- 
memnon represents  passed  in  the  course  of  its  wanderings 
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a  long  time  in  Thessaly  before  it  sailed-Agamemnon  was  a 
great  lord  of  ships— to  its  eventual  home  in  the  Peloponnese. 
In  the  Peloponnese  Agamemnon  was  the  typical  Great  King 
and  his  seat  changed,  it  would  seem,  with  the  seat  of  effective 
power.  In  Homer  we  hear  of  Mycenae  and  Corinth ;  out- 
Side  Homer  we  hear  by  far  the  most  of  Sparta.  Agamemnon 
is  simply  King  of  Sparta  to  Stesichorus  (39)  and  Simonides 
(20)  He  died  in  the  Spartan  town  of  Amyclae,  according  to 
Pindar  (Pyth.  xi.  32),  and  it  was  there  that  Pausanias  saw 
his  tomb.  It  is  in  Sparta,  too,  that  we  hear  of  the  god  Zeus- 
Agamemnon. ^ 


To  turn  to  another  type,  let  us  consider  one  of  Achilles' 
particular  enemies ;    to  wit,  Thersites.     Every  reader  of  the 
Iliad  remembers  his  brief  and  inglorious  appearance  in  B, 
where  he  rails  at  Agamemnon  with  unseemly  words   and  is 
thrashed  with  a  staff  by  Odysseus.    He  was  the  ugliest  man 
m  the  Greek  army,  bald,  and  hump-backed,  with  one  leg 
longer  than  the  other.     Let  us  remember  that ;    and  then 
notice  what  Odysseus  threatens  to  do  with  him.     He  will 
strip  him  naked  and  drive  him  away  from  the  company  of 
men  (iyop^jdev)  with  blows.    Does  it  not  remind  one  at  once 
of  the  pharmakos  or  scapegoat,  the  ugliest  man  in  the  com- 
mumty,  who  was  made  into  a  sin-ofiFering  and  driven  out  from 
the  city  ?     But  let  us  look  further. 

The  name  Thersites  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  fiction 
It  IS  derived  from  Thersos,  the  Aeolic  form  of  ddpcro,,  '  cour- 
age   or  '  impudence  '.     And  the  poet  of  B  evidently  meant 
the  name  to  have  this  latter  meaning.    It  is  rather  a' surprise 
to  find  that  Thersites  is  really  an  independent  saga-figure 
with  a  life  of  his  own  and  very  distinguished  relations     He 
was  a  son  of  Agrios,  the  savage  Aetolian  king,  and  first 
cousin  once  removed  of  the  great  Diomedes.    His  mother  was 
Dia,  a  palpable  goddess.    Returning  to  Homer,  we  find  that 
Thersites  was  (B  220)  '  to  two  of  the  Greeks  especially  most 
hateful,  Odysseus  and  Achilles  '.    Odysseus'  enmity  needs  no 

'  See  note  on  Lecture  V,  p.  159 
1335  P 
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further  explanation  :  Odysseus  beat  him.  But  why  should 
Achilles  be  his  enemy  ?  Because  Achilles,  in  the  ordinary 
story,  killed  him.  It  happened  in  this  way.  When  Achilles 
was  fighting  with  Penthesilea  the  Amazon,  and  had  giv^en 
her  a  mortal  wound,  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  remorse 
and  love  as  he  looked  upon  her  dying  face.  Thersites  saw 
this  and  grossly  jeered,  so  Achilles  very  properly  slew  him, 
some  say  by  a  spear-thrust,  others,  by  a  heroic  box  on  the 
ear.  He  was  purified  for  this  manslaughter  by  Odysseus. 
Diomedes,  however,  Thersites'  kinsman,  took  up  a  feud  against 
Achilles  in  consequence.^ 

Another  story  is  given  in  the  old  chronicle  writer  Phere- 
kydes  (fr.  82)  and  the  poet  Euphorion  (fr.  131).  Thersites 
took  part  in  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and,  for  showing 
cowardice,  was  thrown  by  his  cousin  Meleager  over  a  rock. 
(He  is  made  to  recover,  much  injured,  in  order  to  be  slain 
by  Achilles.)  Throwing  from  a  rock,  it  may  be  remembered, 
was  one  of  the  regular  modes  of  getting  rid  of  a  fharmakos. 

The  evidence  so  far  points  towards  some  connexion  with 
a  human  sacrifice  of  the  pharmakos  type,  that  is,  a  purgative 
sacrifice  to  cleanse  the  community ;  also  to  some  special 
connexion  with  Achilles.    Can  we  take  it  a  step  further  ? 

Professor  Usener,  the  author  of  that  illuminating  book, 
Gdtternamen,  points  out  a  more  strange  coincidence.^  Ther- 
sites is  found  as  a  name  elsewhere  in  Greece  :  and  derivatives 
of  the  same  stem  are  common,  Thersias,  Tlierson,  and  the  like. 
Now  in  the  Lacedaemonian  ^  dialect  this  word  would  probably 
take  the  form  Theritas,  ©r^ptraj :  as  n6/)o-€(/)oreta  becomes  in 
Laconian,  Ilr/pec^ortta.     And  Theritas  in  Lacedaemon  is  a  god 

*  So  tbo  Aithiopis  :  followed  by  Chairemon's  tragedy,  Achilles  Thersito- 
ctonos.  Hence  Apollodorus,  &c.  The  feud  of  Diomedes  in  Lycophr.  999, 
Tzetz.,  Quint.  Smyrn.  i.  767  ;  Schol.  Soph.  Phil.  445,  Dictys  Cret.  iv.  3. 
This  late  Latin  book  goes  back  to  ancient  sources.  An  earlier  Greek 
version  of  Dictys  has  lately  been  discovered,  dating  probably  from  the 
second  century  a.d.     Tebtunis  Papyri. 

»  Der  Stoffdes  gr.  Epos,  in  SUzungsber.  Wiener  Akad.,  phil.-hist.  Kl.  1898, 
p.  47. 

'  In  strict  Spartan  2f;ptTas.  ^r^piras  would  be  the  Doricised  '  Achaian ' 
dialect  of  the  Perioikoi,  if  Meister  is  right.    See  his  Dorer  und  Achder,  pp.  24  fif. 
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of  whom  ^^e  know  something.  Pausanias  saw  his  temple 
between  Amyclae  and  Therapnae.  Pausanias  says  that  he 
was  the  same  as  Ares  ;  Hesychius,  perhaps  more  accurately, 
says  he  was  Enyalios— another  war-god.  He  had  a  nurse-^ 
or  mother— called  Thero. 

Now  the  old  sacrifice  of  the  human  scapegoat  had  in  Sparta 
died  down  to  a  curious  form,  to  which,  however,  there  are 
many  parallels  elsewhere.     It  became  an  annual  fight  in  a 
plane  grove  between  two  bodies  of  Ephebi,  or  Spartan  youths. 
Tliey  fought  with  no  weapons;    only  fists  and  feet.     The 
plane  grove  was  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  they  threw  the 
defeated,  if  they  could  manage  it,  into  the  water— another 
regular  way  of  disposing  of  the  pharmakos.^    And  before  this 
annual  battle  the  Ephebi  performed  a  sacrifice  to  Enyalios  at 
a  place  called  the  Phoibeion,  and  a  sacrifice  to  Achillea  at  his 
temple  on  the  road  to  Arcadia  (Paus.  iii.  19.  7  ;  20.  2  ;  20.  8  ; 
battle  of  Ephebi,  U.  8).    If  Enyalios  is  Theritas,  as  Hesychius 
tells  us,  we  have  here  the  ritual  form  of  the  old  battle  of 
Achilles  and  Thersites.     What  that  battle  in  its  primitive 
religious  significance  reaUy  was  lies  beyond  our  scope.    Usener 
thinks  of  the  common  annual  rites  of  the  slaying  of  Winter 
by  Summer,  or  of  one  vegetation  god  by  another. 

Different,  again,  is  a  hero  like  Telamonian  Aias.  He  has 
no  tribe,  no  home,  no  belongings.  Only  a  shield  which  no 
one  else  can  bear,  and  a  father  whose  name  is  Telamon, 

*  Shield-strap.'  2  xhe  lines  connecting  him  with  the  island 
of  Salamis  are  of  the  latest  description.  But  he  has  another 
characteristic.      Himself   an   immense   man   and   fabulously 

•  '  In  the  Thersites-Pentliesilea  story  in  Dictyn,  Diomedes  has  Penthesilea 
thrown,  .still  Hving,  into  the  water. 

'It  has  l,een  suggested  by  P.  Girard,  Bev.  des  Eludes  Grecques,  xviii. 
(190o)  pp.  1-75,  that  TeKaf^^u  ('Supporter'),  as  the  father  of  Aias,  is 
origmally  not  a  shield-strap,  but  a  door-post  or  pillar.  This  is  good  in 
pomt  of  religion,  and  would  suit  excellently  with  the  conception  of  the 
Aiante  as  twms  ;  and  an  inscription  (fifth  cent.)  fron  the  Argive  Heraeum 
uses  T^XoM^u  as  =  'pillar'.  It  is  also  a  Roma:,  use-' Telamones',  like 
Caryatides  .  See  Herwerden,  Lex.  Supplet.  To  the  writers  of  the  Iliad 
Aias  18  obviously  a  shield-hero. 
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strong,  he  constantly  goes  about  with  a  companion,  as  brave 
as  himself  but  small.  The  two  together  are  called  '  Aiante  ', 
'  the  two  Aiases/  The  name  of  the  other  varies.  As  the 
Iliad  now  stands,  this  companion  is  generally  Aias's  half- 
brother,  by  name  Teukros  :  sometimes  he  is  Aias  the  Less, 
a  Locrian  and  son  of  Oileus.^  These  persons  require,  of  course, 
separate  study.  One  of  them  at  least,  Teukros,  seems  to  be 
a  real  saga-figure.  But,  like  the  more  shadowy  son  of  Oileus, 
he  has  been  pressed  into  service  as  the  Great  Aias's  lesser 
twin.  The  Aiante  are  figures  of  folklore,  and  no  doubt  of 
primitive  worship,  parallel  to  the  other  sets  of  divine  twins, 
the  Tyndaridae,  the  Aphareidae,  the  Dioscuri,  the  Anake,  the 
Leucopolo,  the  Aktorione  Molione.  It  is  worth  noticing  that 
Tick  considers  this  twin-worship  as  characteristic  of  the 
Leleges  :  Salamis  and  Locris  are  both  Lelegian  centres.  And 
the  name  Oileus  is  referred  to  the  Lelegian  language. 

Take  again  the  case  of  Diomedes.  He  seems  to  be  a  tribal 
god  or  hero,  connected  with  Aetolia  and  the  Aetolian  settle- 
ments on  the  north  coast  of  the  Peloponnese,  though  in  the 
Catalogue  he  belongs  to  Argos  and  Epidaurus.  Originally 
perhaps  an  Achaean,  he  has  been  affected  by  association  with 
these  wild  Aetolian  tribes,  who  came  from  Illyria  and  expelled 
the  Achaeans,  reducing  Aetolia  in  historical  times  to  savager3\ 
His  kinsman  is  '  Agrios  ',  '  Savage  '.  His  father  Tydeus  would 
have  been  made  immortal,  owing  to  his  many  merits,  had  not 
his  own  tribal  war-goddess,  Athena,  seen  him  eating  an  enemy's 
head  on  the  battle-field,  and  after  that  preferred  to  let  him 
die.  However  that  may  be,  we  find  in  Greek  tradition  two 
ostensibly  distinct  persons  bearing  the  name  of  Diomedes. 
There  is  this  hero,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the 
Epigoni  and  the  Alkmaeonis,  by  birth  an  Argive,  but  a  traveller 
to  Aetolia,  Troy,  Italy,  and  Cj-^^rus.  He  is  a  fierce  and  fiery 
j'oung  warrior,  much  associated  with  horses,  but  decidedly, 
if  I  may  borrow  a  convenient  phrase  from  the  language  of 

*  This  suggestion  was  first  made  by  Wackernagel,  H.  U.  247  ".     Cf .  Eur. 
/.  A.  192  Kar*^v  5i  bv  Aiavrt  crvvibpoj,  rov  OiKius  TeKafiuvoi  t€  -)f6yoy. 
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the  theatre,  *  sympathetic'  That  is  to  say,  we  are  wont  to 
be  on  his  side,  not  on  that  of  his  enemies.  But  there  is  also 
another  '  unsympathetic  '  Diomedes,  a  ruffian  and  a  savage  ; 
a  son  of  the  Thracian  war-god  Ares,  and  king  of  Abdera 
in  Thrace.  This  Diomedes,  who  fed  his  fierce  white  horses 
with  human  flesh — an  evident  trace  of  human  sacrifices — was 
suitably  destroyed  by  Heracles,  and  his  horses  taken  away. 
Now,  as  Eric  Bethe  has  pointed  out,  these  two  heroes  are 
evidently  the  same.  As  soon  as  you  scratch  the  Argive 
Diomedes  you  find  under  his  Hellenic  surface  the  mark  of 
the  Thracian.  In  the  most  diverse  localities  we  find  him 
comiected  with  the  same  horses  and  the  same  uncanny  sacri- 
fices. In  Cyprus  to  the  far  south-east  he  was  worshipped 
with  human  victims.  To  the  far  north-west  the  Venetians 
sacrificed  to  him  white  horses.  In  the  Iliad  Diomedes  has 
been  cleared  of  his  cannibal  tendencies,  and  is  left  one  of 
the  most  attractive  figures  in  the  poem,  peculiarly  brave  and 
modest  and  wise  in  counsel.  Yet  incidentally  we  are  con- 
stantly coming  across  his  Thracian  connexions.  In  K  he 
slays  the  King  of  the  Thracians,  Rhesus,  and  carries  off  his 
famous  white  horses.  In  E  also,  I  would  suggest,  he  fights 
and  routs  the  god  of  the  Thracian  aborigines,  Ares  :  Ares 
flies  to  heaven,  leaving  no  horses  behind.  But  we  find  that, 
just  before,  Diomedes  has  fought  Aeneas  and  his  mother 
Aphrodite,  and  carried  off  Aeneas's  matchless  horses.  Aeneas 
is  the  son  of  Aphrodite,  and  Aphrodite  is  the  goddess  belonging 
to  Ares.  Originally,  it  would  seem,  a  war-goddess  and  wife 
of  the  \\ar-god,  she  has  passed  through  the  crucibles  of  Greek 
mythology,  and  emerges  identified  with  a  half-oriental  love- 
goddess,  a  creature  who  has  no  business  in  battles,  and  is 
mei-ely  the  paramour  of  the  warrior  god  (see  Schol.  on  tp  416). 
Also  her  son  in  this  case  has  Anchises  for  his  father,  not 
Ares.  This  probably  is  the  result  of  mythological  changes 
and  false  identifications.  One  suspects  that  originally  the 
hero  conquered  by  Diomedes,  and  robbed  of  his  horses,  and 
immediately  afterwards  succoured  by  both  Aphrodite  and 
Ares,  was  a  true  son  of  Ares.     Thus  the  story  of  Diomedes 
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in  E  becomes  an  exact  parallel  to  that  of  Diomedes  the 
Thracian  tyrant.  For,  in  the  processes  of  ancient  mythology, 
to  conquer  a  son  of  the  Thracian  Ares  and  despoil  him  of 
his  matchless  horses  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  to  be  a  son 
of  the  Thracian  Ares  who  is  so  conquered  and  despoiled.  In 
the  one  storj^  Diomedes  has  the  i)assive  part,  in  the  other 
the  active.  It  is  like  Dionysus  the  Bull-Slayer,  and  Dionysus 
the  slain  bull ;  Apollo  the  wolf,  and  Apollo  the  averter  of 
wolves. 

So  many  and  various  are  the  elements  of  saga  and  tribal 
history  which  have  taken  shape  in  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad. 
Of  course  we  may  admit  freely  the  possibility  that  in  any 
particular  hero  there  may  be  traces  of  a  real  individual.  The 
legends  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  full  of  historical  names.  And 
the  names  Paris  or  Hector  or  even  Agamemnon  may  have 
belonged  originally  to  as  definite  a  person  as  those  of  Charle- 
magne or  '  Virgil  the  magician  ',  Attila  or  Dieterich  of  Berne. 
Pi'ofessor  Bury  has  remarked  that  the  name  and  i>ersonality 
of  a  great  foeman  are  apt  to  remain  fixed  in  a  nation's 
memory.  Had  nineteenth-century  England  been  still  in  the 
saga-making  stage,  she  would  certainly  have  mingled  *  Boney  ' 
with  her  ancestral  demi-gods.  But,  if  any  of  the  persons  arc 
historical,  we  cannot  identifv  them.  And  if  the  names  are 
real,  it  does  not  follow  that  any  i)art  of  the  story  really 
happened  to  the  bearer  of  the  particular  name.  None  of  the 
mediaeval  magician-stories  hapi^ned  to  the  real  Vergil. 

But  let  us  turn  to  somewhat  surer  ground.  Consider  the 
historical  background  of  a  case  like  the  following.  There  is 
a  fine  passage  of  some  seventy  lines  in  Iliad  F.  627-98  which 
narrates  the  slaying  of  Tlepolemus  of  Rhodes,  a  son  of 
Heracles,  by  the  Lycian  Sarpedon.  The  passage  interrupts 
the  context.  It  is  never  referred  to  afterwards.  The  Hera- 
cleidae  are  nowhere  else  mentioned  in  Homer.  And  for  divers 
reasons  editors  have  marked  the  passage  as  a  foreign  inser- 
tion. But  where  does  the  insertion  come  from  ?  The  Hera- 
cleid  of  Rhodes  has  no  place  in  the  Trojan  circle  of  legends. 
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When  one  sees  that  his  adversary  is  a  Lycian,  that  is,  a 
chieftain  of  the  mainland  just  opposite  Rhodes,  where  the 
Rhodians  were  constantly  attempting  to  force  a  settlement, 
one  can  guess  what  has  happened.  A  local  legend  of  battle 
between  the  Rhodian  and  the  Lycian  has  been  torn  up  from 
its  natural  context  and  inserted  into  the  midst  of  the  fighting 
about  Troy.  The  song  is  a  fragment  of  the  history  of  Rhodes 
and  Lycia.^ 

In  searching  for  fragments  of  real  history,  like  this,  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  it  is  probable  that  our  best  hunting-grounds 
will  be  in  the  little  backwaters  of  narrative,  where  the  plot 
interest  is  weakest  and  the  details  least  important.  That  is 
to  say,  the  poet  will  have  left  the  history  most  unchanged 
in  those  places  where  he  had  the  least  motive  to  falsify  it ; 
and  conversely.  In  the  case  of  Diomedes  which  we  have  just 
considered,  for  instance,  the  narrative  is  in  the  front  plane 

*  The  Sarpedon  passages  generally  bear  the  marks  of  being  in  some 
Konse  foreign  matter,  either  invented  later  or  transferred  from  a  different 
context.  For  instance,  the  Sarpedon  who  was  buried  in  the  famous  grave- 
mound  in  Lycia  must  have  been  slain  in  Lycia,  not  in  Troy.  This  was 
remarked  in  antiquity.  The  passage  (n  008  ff.)  where  Sarpedon's  body 
is  carried  from  Troy  to  Lycia  by  Sleep  and  Death  was  considered  *  spurious  * 
by  Zcnodotus,  witli  whom  Didymus  agreed  (Schol.  ad  loc).  Eustathius 
also  (p.  1069,  29)  makes  tlie  very  plausible  surmise  that  Homer,  knowing 
of  the  liistorical  grave-mound  in  Lycia,  invented  these  lines  in  order  to 
combine  it  with  his  own  story  that  Sarpedon  was  killed  at  Troy.  The 
influence  exerted  on  the  Iliad  by  the  princes  of  Lycia,  who  derived  their 
descent  from  Sarpedon  and  (Jlaucus,  has  long  been  recognized. 

Sarpedon,  however,  seems  to  have  Thracian  connexions  as  well  as  Lycian 
■ — even  if  the  latter  are  not  entirely  an  invention  of  the  said  princes,  who 
may  well  have  identified  a  native  ancestor  of  their  own  with  the  famous 
Sarpedon.  A  promontory  near  Ainos  in  Thrace  was  called  Sarpedon 
(Strabo,  p.  331,  fr.  52 ;  cf.  p.  319),  and  Ainos  is  the  home  of  Sarpedon  in 
one  of  the  Heracles  legends.  Ainos  was  an  Aeolic  settlement  among 
Thracians  ;  hence  Sarpedon  is  the  blood-foe  of  Patroclus.  His  chosen 
comrade,  Asteropaios  (M  102  f.)  is  a  Paeonian,  son  of  the  river  Axios 
(Bethe,  1.  c).  His  other  comrade.  Maris,  is  otherwise  unknown,  but  suggests 
Maron.  Claucus  himself,  one  may  observe,  is  guest-friend  of  the  Thracian 
Diomedes  :   but  Glaucus  is  a  tigure  with  many  ramifications. 

One  may  notice,  as  a  further  mark  of  something  unusual,  tliat  the 
Lycian  genealogy  given  in  Z  199  does  not  agree  with  the  one  ordinarily 
given,  from  Europa-Minos.  And  Diodonis  says  that  Sarpedon  fought  on 
the  side  of  Agamemnon  against  Troy  !  (v.  79).  Perhaps  a  mere  slip. 
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of  interest.  Consequently  the  original  story — if  we  were  right 
in  our  suggestions — is  hidden  away  under  a  mass  of  ornament 
and  addition.  Not  only  has  the  place  of  Diomedes'  battle 
with  the  war-god  and  his  spouse  been  moved  from  Thrace 
to  Troy,  but  the  name  of  Aeneas  has  been  substituted  for 
some  other  name.  When  a  story  is  mere  background,  and 
does  not  need  to  be  made  interesting,  it  is  less  tampered 
with. 
-  In  the  same  book  (43  ff.)  we  have  the  following  passage  : — 

Then  Idomeneus  despoiled  Phaestus,  son  of  the  Maeo- 
nian,  even  of  Bonis  who  had  come  from  deep-soiled 
Tarne.  Him  spear-famed  Idomeneus  stabbed  with  his 
long  lance  as  he  was  about  to  mount  upon  his  chariot, 
through  the  right  shoulder.  And  down  from  the  chariot 
he  crashed  and  a  horror  of  darkness  laid  hold  on  him. 

Idomeneus  is  the  King  of  Cnossos  in  CVete,  and  Phaestus 
is  otherwise  only  known  to  history  as  the  next  most  famous 
town  in  the  same  island.  That  is  to  say,  Phaestus  is  the  town, 
or  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  town.  So  that  we  have  in 
this  passage  a  record  of  a  local  battle  or  conquest  in  Crete, 
torn  up  from  its  surroundings  and  used  by  the  poet  to  fill  in 
some  details  of  slaughter  in  a  great  battle  before  Troy. 

And  what  sort  of  a  conquest  was  it  ?  Idomeneus,  if  we 
inquire  into  his  antecedents,  appears  pretty  clearly  as  a 
northern  invader  of  Crete.  He  is  a  son  of  Deucalion,  which 
points  to  Thessaly.  He  is  a  great  founder  of  cities  in  the 
north-west,  like  Diomedes  and  Odysseus.  The  men  he  fights 
fall  into  two  groups  :  ^  Oinomaiis  and  Alkathoiis — who  is  in 
some  legends  one  of  the  suitors  slain  by  Oinomaus,  in  others 
a  son  of  Pelops  the  slayer  of  Oinomaiis — these  two  take  us 
to  the  Pelops-group  of  invaders  in  the  Peloponnese.  The 
others  are  what  we  may  call  Creto- Asiatic  ;  Asius,  from  the 
Asian  plain  in  Lydia,  this  Phaestus,  son  of  the  Maeonian  from 

*  I  omit  Aeneas  and  Deiphobus.  Thoy  are  obviously  not  inconsistent 
with  the  above  grouping,  but  I  hesitate  to  offer  an  explanation  of  their 
meaning  in  this  context.  Orsilochos,  Idomeneus'  supposed  son  in  v  260, 
looks  like  a  tiction. 
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Lydia,  and  Othryoneus,  a  name  derived  from  the  Cretan  word 
for  a  hill  (odpvs,  see  Fick-Bechtel,  p.  421). 

Is  there  not  history  here,  real  history,  however  fragmentary 
and  adrift  from  all  its  moorings  ?  I  think,  following  a  hint 
of  Bethe's,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  historical  fact  con- 
tained in  certain  passages  which  look  at  first  sight  like  mere 
strings  of  meaningless  names,  I  mean,  the  arSpofcrao-tai,  or 
'  Manslayings  ',  which  constantly  fill  up  the  background  of 
a  Homeric  battle  picture.  For  instance,  at  the  end  of  Dio- 
medes' great  battle  we  have  (Z  29  ff.)  this  passage  : — 

Then  Polypoites,  firm  in  battle,  slew  Astyalus,  and 
Odysseus  smote  with  his  bronzen  spear  Pidutes  of  Per- 
cote,  and  Teucros  godlike  Aretaon.  And  Antilochus, 
son  of  Nestor,  smote  Ablerus  with  his  shining  spear,  and 
Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  slew  Elatus.  (He  dwelt  by 
the  banks  of  fair-flowing  Satnioeis,  in  lofty  Pedasus.) 
And  Eurypylus  despoiled  Melanthius.  And  Menelaus 
caught  Adrastus  alive. 

And  so  on. 

There  may  be  fiction,  and  the  emptiest  kind  of  fiction, 
mixed  up  in  this.  And  probably  most  of  the  history  is  at 
present  untraceable.  I  will  take  one  case  in  detail  presently. 
But,  first,  I  would  ask  you  to  reflect  what  constituted  a  man's 
chief  claim  to  public  honour  among  these  primitive  northern 
tribes.  The  greatest  thing,  perhaps,  was  to  be  Ptoliporthos, 
a  Sacker  of  Cities.^  Short  of  that,  a  hero  was  chiefly  known 
by  the  enemies  \\  hom  he  had  slain.  Think  of  Sigurd  Fafnirs- 
bane,  Hogni  Sigurdsbane,  and  the  rest.  Think  of  the  stories 
of  Heracles,  Achilles,  Diomedes.  In  each  case  the  main 
groundwork  is  a  list  of  the  enemies  whom  the  hero  slew. 
In  more  civilized  times  we  put  on  the  tomb  of  a  general 
a  list  of  the  victories  which  he  won.  In  earlier  times  these 
^victories  were  all  represented  as  personal  duels,  man-to-man, 
and  were  commemorated,  at  any  rate  in  times  of  migration, 
not  by  inscriptions  on  tombs,  but  by  paeans  or  verses  current 
among  the  tribe.     One  remembers  how  the  Myrmidons  in 

*  a.  Aesch.  Ay.  472  and  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fam.  x.  13.  2. 
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Iliad  X  march  back  to  the  ships  singing  their  paean  :  '  We 
have  won  us  great  glory,  we  have  slain  godlike  Hector,  to 
whom  the  Trojans  in  their  city  prayed  as  to  a  god.' 

The  emotion  connected  with  these  various  victories  would 
of  course  generally  become  dim  with  time,  but  the  verses 
recording  the  bare  facts  would  be  remembered  carefully  by 
the  tribal  bard.  Indeed  then  preservation  would  be  the  chief 
part  of  his  business.  And  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  lists 
of  men  slain  by  the  various  tribal  heroes  in  the  Iliad  are, 
in  their  origin,  these  same  tribal  records,  condensed  into  mere 
lists  of  names  and,  of  course,  transferred  from  their  original 
contexts.  In  detail  fiction  may  have  entered  in,  and  some 
names  may  be  pure  inventions.  But  in  general,  if  we  only 
interpret  the  language  rightly,  I  incline  to  believe  that 
*  Odysseus '  did  slay  '  Pidutes  of  Percote  ',  and  that  some 
people  claiming  connexion  with  Agamemnon  did  take  the 
towTi  of  Pedasus  in  the  valley  of  the  Satnioeis.  This  last 
point,  indeed,  we  actually  know  from  history. 

But  let  us  follow  the  story  of  the  last  victim  in  this  *  Man- 
slaying  ',  Adrastus,  who  was  taken  by  Menelaus  aUve  and 
eventually  slain  by  Agamemnon.  He  appears  suddenly,  m  itli 
no  name  of  father  or  country.  But  his  fate  is  told  at  length. 
His  horses  took  fright,  ran  into  a  tamarisk  bush,  broke  the 
pole  of  his  chariot,  and  flung  him  out  upon  his  face.  So 
Menelaus  took  him,  but  would  have  spared  his  life  had  not 
Agamemnon  run  up  and  himself  stabbed  Adrastus  in  the 
flank  with  his  spear. 

Who  is  this  Adrastus,  and  where  was  this  battle  really 
fought  ?  He  would  seem  like  a  mere  name,  a  fiction  of  the 
moment,  but  for  two  things.  Pausanias  saw  a  place  near 
Thebes  which  was  called  Harma,  Chariot ;  and  when  he 
inquired  the  origin  of  the  name,  he  was  informed  that  Adrastus, 
the  celebrated  King  of  Sikyon,  was  there  cast  out  of  his  chariot, 
which  was  entangled  in  a  tamarisk  bush,  when  he  was  flying 
from  the  battle  at  Thebes.  This  cannot  be  entirely  a  fabrica- 
tion based  on  the  Iliad.  It  is,  in  part  at  least,  an  indepen- 
dent tradition,   and   mc  can  make   a  shrewd  guess  at   its 


source.  Adrastus  was  the  leader  of  the  Argives  in  the 
Thebais,  and  his  defeat  and  flight  one  of  its  cro^vning  inci- 
dents. We  have  found  the  Iliad  using  the  Thebais  before. 
(See  p.  203.)  And  again,  \\hen  Agamemnon's  kingdom  is 
described  in  the  Catalogue  (B  572)  it  includes  *  Sikyon,  where 
aforetime  Adrastus  was  king '.  That  is,  this  fatherless  and 
floating  Adrastus  seems — ^though  the  reciters  of  the  Iliad  as 
a  mle  did  not  suspect  it — to  be  really  the  great  Adrastus  of 
the  Theban  War.  And  what  of  his  slaying  by  Agamemnon  ? 
Does  it  represent  some  misty  tradition  of  a  real  tribal  victory  ? 
One  would  think  so  ;  but  there  is  still  the  likeliliood  that  it 
may  be  a  mere  Action,  invented  originally  to  save  some  part 
from  the  awk\\  ardness  of  having  two  kings  of  all  the  Argives. 
(See  note  on  p.  202.)  In  any  case,  if  there  is  any  real  history 
behind  it,  that  history  did  not  take  place  at  Troy. 

Few  of  these  battles  of  the  Iliad  did.  A  line  of  research 
indicated  by  Eric  Bethe  in  a  brilliant  essay  on  Die  Trojanischen 
Sagenkreise  tends  to  establish  clearly  what  many  of  us  had 
suspected  before,  that  nmch  of  the  fighting  >\hich  Homer 
locates  at  Troy,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  south-eastern  shore 
of  the  Hellespont ,  is  really  a  reminiscence  of  old  tribal  wars  on 
the  mainland  of  Greece,  notably  in  Thcssaly,  Boeotia,  and  the 
Peloponnesc.  Dr.  Bethe's  method  is  this.  Those  heroes 
A\ho  have  a  real  existence  in  the  tradition,  apart  from  the 
Iliad,  can  in  many  cases  be  traced  to  their  diverse  homes  or 
settlements  by  three  trains  of  evidence  :  first,  their  graves 
and  places  of  worship  ;  secondly,  their  blood-feuds,  for  a 
tribe's  blood-feud  is  usually  against  a  close  neighbour ;  and 
thirdly,  their  wives,  kinsmen,  and  the  like. 

Take  the  case  of  Achilles.  It  is  quite  clear.  Achilles  is 
firmly  located  in  Phthia,  in  the  country  between  the  town 
of  Pharsalos  and  the  Spercheios  river.  All  his  kindred  are 
about  him.  The  temple  of  Thetis,  his  mother,  is  close  to 
Pharsalos.  His  father  Peleus  is  associated  with  Mt.  Pelion. 
His  sister  was  married  to  the  river  Spercheios.  And  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  \sc  find  his  blood-foes.     Ta\o  heroes, 
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celebrated  in  other  contexts,  but  in  the  Iliad  reduced  to 
mere  names  for  filling  up  an  '  androktasia  \i  Dryops  and 
Deucalion,  belong  to  this  region.  So  does  his  better-known 
enemy  Cycnus,  the  Swan-hero.  More  than  that,  there  is 
quoted  from  the  third-century  historian  Istros  a  statement 
which  puzzles  Plutarch  and  directly  conflicts  with  all  the 
Homeric  tradition,  that  Alexandros  or  Paris  was  slain  by 
Achilles  and  Patroclus  upon  the  banks  of  the  Spercheios. 

In  Homer,  of  course,  Alexandros  is  a  Trojan  prince  who 
perhaps  never  went  to  Thessaly  in  his  life,  and  he  is  not  killed 
by  Achilles,  but  on  the  contrary  kills  him  some  time  after 
Patroclus  is  dead.  It  is  startling  to  find  him  fighting  in 
Thessaly.  Yet  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  Alexandros -Pans 
gives  him  also  a  home  in  the  same  region  as  his  enemy, 
Achilles.  His  close  sister,  who  like  himself  has  a  double 
name,  Alexandra  or  Cassandra,  was  worshipped  in  historical 
times  in  Locris.  (The  Locrians  had  some  strange  connexion 
with  IHon.  As  late  as  the  fourth  century  B.C.  they  supplied 
periodically  two  highly  taboo  priestesses  to  the  temple  there. 
The  natives  always  tried  to  prevent  them  coming  in,  and  once 
killed  one  of  them.)^  The  heroes  with  whom  Paris  fights  in  the 
Iliad,  especially  those  who  have  no  importance  in  the  story, 
and  are  therefore  not  inserted  for  a  fictional  purpose,  are 
almost  all  Thessalians,  such  as  Machaon,  Eurypylos,  Mene- 
sthios.3    He  is  killed  at  last  by  the  Malian  Philoctetes. 

Andromache,  the  wife  of  Hector,  comes  from  Thebe,  a  town 
which  is  described  as  'TTroTrAaKirj,  or  in  words  which  explain 
that  epithet,  '  beneath  wooded  Placos.'  No  one  in  antiquity 
knew  what  or  where  Places  was,  though  it  was  presumed  to 
be  a  mountain.  Was  it  not  the  mountain  above  that  Thebe 
which  lies  between  Pharsalus  and  Mt.  Pelion,  at  the  northern 
boundary  of  Achilles'  realm  ?  Andromache  in  one  passage  of 
the  Iliad  (Z  397  ff.)  is  made  a  Cilician  ;  but  in  the  saga  generally 
she  is  connected  not  with  any  place  in  Asia,  but  with  the 
north  and   north-west    of    Greece.     She   is  the   mother   of 

1  T  455,  478. 

»  Timaeus  ap.  Schol.  Lycophr.  1155,  1159:  Aeneas  Tacticus  31,  24. 

»  a.  A  506  ;  A  580,  B  736  ;  H  9. 
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Molossus,  the  eponymous  hero  of  a  tribe  in  Epirus  called 
Molossi.  In  another  legend  she  is  the  mother  of  Kestrinos, 
eponymous  hero  of  the  Epirot  territory  Kestrine.  This  seems 
to  be  the  real  tradition.  It  is  then  united  with  the  Troy- 
poems  by  making  some  one  bring  the  Trojan  queen  back  to 
Greece  after  the  capture  of  her  city.  In  one  legend  it  is 
Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  who  so  brings  her.  In 
another  it  is  Helenus,  her  brother-in-law. 

And  what  of  Hector  himself,  the  great  defender  of  Troy  ? 
He  seems  to  belong  to  Boeotia.  As  Dummler  has  observed, 
he  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  in  Boeotian  Thebes.  And  if 
we  examine  the  list  of  people  whom  he  kills  or  fights  in  the 
Iliad,  their  cults  and  graves  and  legends  crowd  round  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boeotia.  Leitos  (P  601)  had  a  tomb  in 
Plataea  :  Oresbios  (E  707)  lived  in  Hyle  :  Arkesilaos  (O  329) 
was  buried  in  Lebadeia.  As  for  Hector's  comrade,  Melanippos 
(O  547-83),  we  know  that  a  hero  Melanippos  was,  like  Hector 
himself,  worshipped  in  Thebes.  Hector  was  a  great  '  slayer 
of  men  ',  and  his  victims  in  the  Iliad  make  a  sort  or  road 
from  Thebes  upward  to  the  bounds  of  Achilles'  region. 
Dr.  Bethe  mentions  Schedios  the  Phocian,  whose  tomb  Strabo 
saw  at  Daphnus  on  the  Euboean  gulf  (O  515,  and  again 
P  306  ;  Strabo,  ix.  424) ;  Autonoos,  worshipped  as  a  hero 
at  Delphi  (A  301) ;  Orestes,  connected  in  saga  with  Phocis 
(E  705)  ;  Trechos  the  Aetolian,  who  must  be  the  eponymous 
hero  of  Trechis  (E  706).  Trechis  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Spercheios  on  the  borders  of  the  realm  of  Achilles.  Patroclus, 
Hector's  greatest  victim,  belongs  to  the  heart  of  that  country. 
Further  north  he  slew  Helenos,  son  of  Oinops  (E  707),  Epei- 
geus  from  the  town  of  Boudeion  (H  571),  and  in  some  legends 
also  Protesilaos.  The  road  has  led  us  even  beyond  the  blood- 
foe  Achilles,  up  to  Thebe,  the  city  of  Hector's  wife  Andro- 
mache. *  In  other  words,'  says  Bethe,  '  Hector,  or  rather 
the  tribe  which  honoured  Hector  as  their  hero,  migrated  by 
this  road.  More  accurately,  the  tribe  gradually,  in  how  many 
centuries  none  can  tell,  moved  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
driven  by  a  pressure  which  was  no  doubt  exerted  by  the  Aeolic 
tribe  represented  in  the  Epos  by  Achilles.* 
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Another  group  of  closely  united  enemies— in  these  con- 
nexions neighbour  and    enemy  are   almost    interchangeable 
terms— is  to  be  found  in  Lacedaemon.    If  the  above  was  the 
Achilles-Hector-Alexandros  group,  this  is  the  Helen  group. 
It  consists  of  Helen,  Agamenmon,  Menelaus,  Alexandres  the 
ravisher  of  Helen,  and  DeTphobus  her  third  husband.     The 
Alexandres  tribe,  it   will  be  seen,  appears  in  both  groups. 
Since  it  seems  to  have  left  no  traces  in  Central  Greece,  and 
since  Alexandres  is  always  in  the  legend  a  builder  of  ships, 
the  tribe  perhaps  came  from  Thessaly  to  the  Peloponnese 
by  sea.i     Helen  of  course  lived  in  Sparta.     She  was  wor- 
shipped  as  a  goddess   in  Sparta  :    her  grave  was  shown  at 
Therapnae.  just  north  of  Sparta.    Her  husband  Menelaus  had 
a  grave  and  a  temple  at  Therapnae  :  and  at  the  same  place, 
according  to  the  statement  of  a  late  though  well-informed 
authority,*  both  Alexandres  and  DeTphobus  receivetl  divine 
honours.     Perhaps  in  this  statement  Therapnae  is  a  mistake 
for  Amyclae,  which  suits  the  geography  slightly  better.    Also 
Amyclae  is  the  home  of  a  DeTphobus  in  the  Heracles  legend 
tApollod.  ii.  6.  2  ;   Died.  iv.  31  :   Jahn,  Bilderchronik.  p.  70)  : 
and  in  Amyclae  also  lay  the  sanctuary  of  Alexandros's  sister 
Alexandra-Cassandra,  and  beside  it  her  tomb,  together  witii 
that  of  Agamemnon. 

I  will  net  pui^ue  the  subject  further.  One  may  well  be 
.surprised  at  the  tenacity  with  which  these  ancient  local 
worships  held  their  ground  through  almost  the  whole  life- 
time of  Greece  as  a  nation.  The  tribes  which  instituted  them, 
and  through  which  alone  they  had  reality,  had  long  since 
passed  away  both  from  those  particular  neighbourhoods  and 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  were  often  in  flat  contra- 
diction with  that  other  stream  of  history-  popularized  and 
made  canonical  by  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Ages  after  people 
had  forgotten  that  Alexandres  or  Paris  representetl  a  tribe; 

'  Cf.  Agamemnon,  of  whom  the  same  is  true,  except  that  he  sailed 
dednitely  from  AuUs. 

•  The  dialogue  '  Theophrastus '  on  the  immortaUty  of  the  Soul,  by 
Aanefts  of  Gaza  (fifth  century  a.  d.).  cited  in  S.  Wide,  LakonLsch^  KulU, 
p.  351  ;   Bethe.  1.  c.  p.  16. 
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when  all  educated  people  knew  him  from  their  childhood  as 
a  wicked  Trojan  prince  who  was  killed  and  buried  in  Troy 
beyond  the  Hellespont ;  old  peasants  and  pietists  and  anti- 
quaries continued  to  worship  his  grave  at  Therapnae  in 
Laconia  or  by  the  river  Spercheios  in  South  Thessaly.  Some- 
times the  two  streams  of  legend,  that  of  the  Iliad  and  that 
of  the  local  worship,  ran  on  without  mingling  ;  more  often, 
of  course,  ways  were  invented  for  harmonizing  the  two.  That 
is  why,  for  instance,  Cassandra  is  brought  from  Troy  by 
Agamemnon,  to  be  buried  beside  him  at  Therapnae  ;  why 
a  Locrian  hero  is  made  to  commit  a  sin  against  Cassandra, 
to  be  expiated  ever  afterwards  by  the  Locrians  worshipping 
at  her  sanctuar\\ 

Xo  precise  summing-up  of  these  results  is,  I  believe,  at 
present  practicable.  We  can  at  most  suggest  the  sort  of 
framework  into  which  the  eventual  results  of  research  will 
probably  fit.    Two  general  facts  seem  to  be  clear  : — 

1.  Apart  from  later  accretions,  the  various  battles  of  heroes 
which  appear  in  the  Iliad  as  part  of  the  Trojan  War  represent 
for  the  most  part  very  ancient  warfare  among  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  mainland,  earlier  than  that  expansion  of  Greece 
over  the  Aegean  which  we  know  as  the  Aeolian  and  Ionian 
colonizations. 

2.  This  warfare  is  connected  for  the  most  part  not  with  the 
names  of  individual  men  who  distinguished  themselves — and 
whose  names  may  perhaps  survive  in  some  of  the  local  prose 
chronicles  and  foundation-stories — but   \*ith  the   names   of 

'  tribal  gods  or  heroes. 

There  is  something  in  this  second  point  that  to  our 
minds  requires  explanation.  Professor  Usener  remarks 
that  the  French  epics,  coming  comparatively  late,  revolve 
mostly  round  definite  historical  characters  like  Charle- 
magne and  Roland  ;  the  Xibelungenlied,  belonging  to  a 
more  primitive  society,  is  mostly  about  tribal  and  elemental 
gods,  with  a  good  many  historical  characters  such  as  Atli 
and  Dieterich  drawn   in  :    the  Greek,    more  primitive  still, 
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seems  to  be  almost  entirely  about  these  divine  or  imaginarj- 
beings. 

When  the  Greeks  in  the  full  light  of  history  defeated  the 
Persian,  their  general's  comment  was  :    *  It  is  not  we  who 
.  have  done  this,  but  the  gods  and  the  heroes  '  (Hdt.  viii.  109). 
That  seems  to  be  the  spirit.     After  all,  that  is  the  psycho- 
logical condition  which  we  often  find  in  primitive  peoples. 
Think  how  it  pervades  the  Old  Testament.     Think  of  the 
many  stories  in  books  of  anthropology  telling  how  a  savage 
who  has  succeeded  or  failed  in  catching  his  prey  explains 
that  his  spirit,  his  arenda,  his  totem,  has  been  on  that  par- 
ticular occasion  strong  or  weak.    There  is  an  early  inscription 
extant  in  which  the  people  of  Selinus  celebrate  a  successful 
battle,  in  which  presumably  various  individuals  had  in  the 
normal  ways  distinguished  themselves.     We  modems  would 
have  mentioned  their  names.     But  the  inscription  of  the 
Selinuntians  runs  thus  :    '  Thanks  to  the  following  gods  we  of 
Selinus  have  conquered  :    Zeus  Nikator,  Phobos,   Heracles 
Apollo,    Poseidon,    the    Tyndaridae,    Athena,    Malophorosi 
Pasikrateia,  and  the  others,  but  especially  thanks  to  Zeus  ' 
(/.  G.  A.  515).    We  know  how  the  Tyndaridae  fought  for  Rome 
at  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  and  for  the  Locrians  against 
Croton.    We  know  how  the  Greeks  before  the  battle  of  Salamis 
sent  a  ship  to  Aegina  to  fetch  '  Aias  and  Telamon  and  the  other 
Aeacidae  ',  including  Peleus  and  Achilles,  to  lead  them  against 
the  Persians  (Hdt.  viii.  64).    They  are  doubtless  included,  if 
not  specially  meant,  in  Themistocles'  words,  attributing  the 
victory  to  '  the  gods  and  heroes  '.     The  same  Aeacidae  had 
been  lent  1^  Aegina  to  Thebes  on  a  previous  occasion,  about 
which  the  less  said  the  better.     For  the  Thebans  were  de- 
feated, Aeacidae  and  all  (Hdt.  v.  80),  and  told  the  Aeginetans 
that  next  time  they  would  prefer  a  regiment  of  men     Now, 
suppose  the  battle  of  Salamis  had  been  fought,  not  in  the  full 
light  of  Greek  history,  but  in  the  misty  dawn  of  the  Epos, 
what  sort  of  a  story  should  we  have  had  ?     Would  it  have 
been  aU  about  Themistocles  and  Eurybiades  and  the  Corin- 
thians ?     I  suspect  it  would  have  been  Aias  and  Telamon 
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and  Peleus  and  Achilles  who  defeated  Xerxes.  That,  at  least, 
is  the  way  in  which  the  earliest  epic  battles  seem  to  have 
been  recorded. 

These  considerations  perhaps  explain  sufficiently  why  the 
Homeric  battles,  in  their  last  analysis,  are  so  largely  the 
♦  work  of  tribal  heroes  and  gods.      It  remains  to  consider 
another  point.    W%  do  they  all  refer  not  to  any  warfare  that 
was  going  on  at  the  time  of  their  composition,  but  to  war- 
fare of  forgotten  people  under  forgotten  conditions  in  the 
past?     The  fact  is  certain.     Even  if  the  analysis  made  in 
this  essay  be  all  wrong,  there  ^^ill  remain  just  the  same 
problem.    For  the  poems  were  certainly  for  many  centuries 
in  the  hands  of  Ionian  and  Attic  bards,  who  are  shown  by 
all  the  evidence  to  have  largely  added  to  them.    Yet,  with  all 
their  additions,  they  never  brought  in  any  celebration  of  their 
^  own  immediate  present.    There  is  no  mention  of  the  Asiatic 
colonies,  of  the  great  Ionian  cities,  of  the  later  groupings  of 
tribes,    The  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  mere  accidents. 
^There  is  all  through  the  poems  a  distinct  refusal  to  cheapen 
*epic  poetry  by  the  celebration  of  contemporary  things.     If 
men  wanted  to  celebrate  the  present,  they  did  so  in  other 
forms  of  literature. 

What  shall  one  say  of  this  ?    Merely  that  there  is  no  cause 
for  surprise.     It  seems  to  be  the  normal  instinct  of  a  poet, 
at  least  of  an  epic  poet.    The  earliest  version  of  the  Song  of 
Roland  which  we  possess  was  wiitten  by  an  Anglo-Norman 
scribe  some  thirty  years  after  the  conquest  of  England.     If 
the  Normans  of  that  age  wanted  an  epic  sung  to  them,  surely 
a  good  subject  lay  ready  to  hand.     Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact 
,  their  great  epic  is  all  about  Roland,  dead  three  hundred 
years  before,  not  about  William  the  Conqueror.    The  fugitive 
Britons  of  Wales  made  no  epic  to  tell  of  their  conquest  by 
the  Saxons ;   they  turned  to  a  dim-shining  Arthur  belonging 
to  the  vaguest  past.    Neither  did  the  Saxons  who  were  con- 
quering them  make  epics  about  that  conquest.     They  sang 
how   at  some    unknown    time   a   legendary   and    mythical 
Beow  ulf  had  conquered  a  legendary  Grendel. 
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Yet  this  past  of  which  epic  poets  make  their  songs,  what 
exactly  is  it  ?  It  is  not  the  plain  historical  past.  It  is  the 
.past  transformed  into  something  ideal,  something  that  shall 
be  more  inspiring  or  more  significant.  In  the  case  of  the 
Iliad  the  old  traditional  fighting  is  all  concentrated  into  one 
great  war,  and  that  a  war  for  the  possession  of  the  very 
land  which  the  professed  descendants  of  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles  were  fighting  for  in  historical  times.  Dates  are  mis- 
leading because  these  movements  seem  to  have  been  so  slow. 
Tradition  says  that  the  Aeolian  settlements  in  Asia  began  in 
the  eleventh  centuiy,  but  Aeolians  were  not  firmly  established 
in  the  Troad  till  the  seventh  or  sixth. 

It  looks  as  if  the  epic  conception  of  the  Tale  of  Troy  con- 
sisted in  outline  of  four  main  elements  :  (1)  A  tradition  of 
a  great  city  at  Ilion  in  the  Troad,  and  its  destruction  by 
war.  (2)  A  reflection  into  the  past  of  the  long  wars  of 
the  Aeolian  tribes  to  establish  themselves  in  Asia.  (3)  An 
historical  meeting  of  the  Achilles  tribes  and  the  Agamemnon 
tribes,  their  common  warfare  against  Asia  and  the  occasional 
friction  between  them.  (4)  The  myth  of  Helen,  the  ever- 
ravished  and  re-won,  who  is  carried  away  in  this  story  by 
Alexandros-Paris,  prince  of  Troy— as  in  other  contexts  she 
has  been  carried  away  by  Theseus  and  Perithous,  by  Hermes, 
and  probably  by  Achilles— and  triumphantly  recovered  by 
her  kinsf olk.i  We  may  neglect  for  the  present  a  fifth  element, 
the  resistance  of  Ionia  and  Athens  against  Persia. 

If  we  now  put  the  question,  Where  did  these  four  elements 
first  come  together  ?  we  ought  to  receive  some  light  upon 
that  question  which  so  vexed  antiquity,  the  birthplace  of 
Homer.  Ilion  is  a  fixed  and  known  place  ;  the  Aeolian  tribes 
also  belong  on  the  whole  to  a  definite  area.  They  were  driven 
from  South  Thessaly  across  the  North  Aegean  by  a  direct 

^  Stesichorus'  famous  '  Palinode ',  making  out  that  Helen  never  went 
^o  Troy,  but  stayed  innocently  in  Egypt,  is  not,  I  think,  an  invention,  but 
another  form  of  the  same  ancient  myth.  She  is  carried  ofif  by  Hermes 
himself  to  Egypt.  This  carrying  off  of  the  goddess  by  a  definite  god  seems 
very  old.  Eur.  Helen.  44  {\a0Cjy  5«  ^'  'E^^^y  iy  wrvxaloLv  aWipos  ht\.).  See 
Usener,  Stoff  des  Epos. 
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bridge  of  islands:    Ikos.  Skyros,  Lesbos-and  there  is  the 
south-west  extremity  of  the  Troad  immediately  in  front.    The 
meeting  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  is  more  conclusive  still 
Achilles,  though  he  had  worship  in  the  Peloponnese,  is  mostly 
Thessahan  :    Agamemnon,   though   lie  had  Thessalian  con- 
nexions, IS  mostly  Peloponnesian  :    and  if  we  look  for  some 
great  traditional  meeting-place  of  the  descendants  of  Aga- 
memnon from  the  south,  and  the  descendants  of  Achilles 
from  Thessaly,  the  first  place  to  suggest  itself  is  the  island 
of  Lesbos.     It  was  also  about  a  '  girl  of  Brisa  '  in  Lesbos 
that  the  chiefs  quarrelled.    The  fourth  point  is  hardly  needed, 
but  it  points  to  the  same  result.    If  the  ravishment  of  Helen 
now  takes  a  new  direction  towards  the  Troad,  that  fits  in 
with  a  movement  of  Helen's  Peloponnesian  worshippers  to- 
wards the  same  place.     The  time  and  place  at  which  the 
main  strands  of  the  framework  of  the  Iliad  must  have  come 
together  are  fairly  clear.    The  time  is  the  Aeolian  migration, 
the  place  is  Lesbos  or  some  early  settlement  on  the  shore  of 
Asia.    If  we  take  Homer  as  the  author  of  the  Iliad,  the  area 
known  as  Aeolis  is  his  first  birthplace. 

This  historical  argument  fits  exactly  with  the  argument 
from  language.  True,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  as  given  in  all 
our  MSS.,  appear  in  an  Ionic  dialect.  But  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  dialect  has  been  in  some  way  changed.  The 
greater  part  of  the  poems  has  been  worked  over  into  its 
present  Ionic  from  some  other  speech.  What  that  speech 
exactly  was  is  open  to  dispute. 

Professor  Fick,  in  his  epoch-making  editions  of  the  two 
poems,  argued  boldly  that  it  was  ordinary  Lesbian  Aeolic, 
and  that  both  poems  had  been  definitely  translated  into 
Ionic  by  the  rhapsode  Kynaithos  of  Chios  about  the  year 
o40  B.  c.  He  showed  that  the  poems  were  full  of  '  Aeolic  ' 
forms  in  the  midst  of  the  Ionic,  and  these  Aeolic  forms  had 
the  peculiarity,  nearly  always,  of  being  metrically  different 
from  the  corresponding  Ionic  forms.  That  is  :  the  poems 
were  wrought  over  into  Ionic  simply  word  for  word,  and 
when  the  proper  Ionic  word  did  not  scan,  the  older  Aeolic 
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form  w&s  left.  The  practice  ia  common,  one  may  almost  say 
regular,  in  traditional  books.  Many  English  ballads  occur  in 
northern  and  southern  forms,  many  old  French  poems  in 
French  of  Paris,  Norman-French,  and  Picard.  And  this 
general  conception  of  an  '  Aeolic  '  stage  of  the  Homeric 
poems  has  been  accepted  by  almost  all  advanced  critics. 

Yet  it  needs  an  important  correction.  Fick's  full  theory, 
with  Kynaithos  and  the  sixth  century  included,  has  had  few- 
supporters.  And  if  we  abandon  that  definite  date  and  person, 
the  linguistic  arguments  rather  change  their  character.  For 
the  two  most  characteristic  distinctions  of  the  Ionian  speech, 
the  loss  of  2t7-sounds  and  the  turning  of  d  into  ?/,  can  be 
shown  to  have  occurred  later,  and  perhaps  considerably  later, 
than  the  first  foundations  of  the  cities  in  Asia  Minor.  So 
that  the  w  and  the  long  a  sounds  of  Homer  were  as  nmch 
the  property  of  Proto-Ionic,  if  we  may  use  the  term— omitting 
for  the  moment  the  numerous  false  forms  and  modernisms  of 
our  present  texts— as  of  Aeolic.  The  language  of  Homer  is 
markedly  based  upon  an  older  stage  of  the  Greek  language 
than  either  the  Ionic  of  Herodotus  or  the  Lesbian  of  Sappho.^ 
This  is  illustrated,  among  other  facts,  by  the  curious  affinities 
between  the  Epic  dialect  and  two  so-called  Aeolic  dialects 
utterly  out  of  the  range  of  epic  influence,  Arcadian  and 
Cyprian. 

What  can  there  be  in  common  between  Arcadia,  the  central 
highlands  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  Cyprus,  the  remote  Greek 
island  in  the  gates  of  the  Semite  ?  Nothing,  one  would  say, 
but  their  isolation.  They  were  both  so  cut  off  from  the 
normal  cuiTents  of  progressive  Greek  civilization  that  they 
retained  more  than  other  communities  of  their  original  speech, 
as  the  l^Yench  in  Canada  retain  peculiar  elements  of  the 
language  of  Louis  XIV.  And  consequently  they  show  curious 
agreements  with  Homer,  whose  dialect,  for  reasons  easily 
intelligible,  clung  to  the  oldest  form  of  speech  that  was  capable 
of  being  comfortably  understood.    It  is  not,  therefore,  accurate 

'  See   the  valuable  Appendix  to  Monro's  edition  of    Orfj/.v..ty  xiii-xxiv, 
pp.  455-88.     He  seems  to  me  to  underrate  tlie  Aeolic  clement. 
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to  say  that  Homer  has  been  translated  from  Aeolic  into  Ionic, 
if  by  Aeolic  we  mean  sixth-century  Lesbian,  or  the  group  of 
which  Lesbian  is  the  type,  Lesbian-Thessalian-Boeotian.  It 
is,  I  think,  accurate  if  we  mean  that  Homer  has  been  worked 
over  from  an  ancient  dialect,  much  more  closely  akin  to  the 
Aeolic  of  Lesbos  and  South  Thessaly  than  to  the  language 
of  the  mixed  multitudes  of  the  Ionian  cities. 

There  is  certainly  a  strong  Lesbian  element,  as  was  recog- 
nized in  antiquity.  There  are  certain  forms  of  words  which 
are  definitely  Lesbian,  and  not  primitive,  dialectical  peculi- 
arities which  first  originated  in  the  Lesbian- Aeolic  dialects ; 
falsely  formed  datives  in  -ecrcn.  falsely  formed  perfect  parti- 
ciples in  'Km',  -KovTOi,  a  preference  for  Ker  over  ai;  and  various 
forms  like  5AAf5i9,  i-v^c^a,  &c.  The  Lesbian  form  iypico 
is  generally  altered  to  alpto),  but  in  the  imperative,  where  it 
was  not  recognized,  it  is  left.  Still,  the  main  texture  of  the 
earlier  Homeric  language  is  not  Lesbian- Aeolic,  but  some 
earlier  and  more  widely  diffused  speech.  What  does  this 
mean  in  history  ? 

It  is  just  w hat  we  should  have  expected  from  our  analysis 
of  the  raw  material  of  the  poems.  It  is  the  speech  of  these 
immensely  old  tribal  traditions  which,  as  Ave  have  seen,  form 
the  ultimate  historical  content  of  the  Iliad.  What  took  place 
in  Aeolia  or  Lesbos  was  the  first  collecting  of  them  into 
a  Trojan  setting.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connexion  to  notice 
that  the  scenery  of  the  similes  is  apt  to  be  Thessalian  and 
not  Asiatic  r  that  the  Muses  come  from  Olympus  and  the 
vale  of  Pieria  in  Thessaly,  and  the  gods,  wherever  they  may 
wander,  still  keep  their  '  Olympian  houses  '.^ 

What  can  this  epic  material  have  been  like  before  it  took 
its  Trojan  or  Homeric  shape  ?  Here  we  are  getting  beyond 
our  evidence.     Perhaps  originally,  as  Professor  Usener  sug- 

»  The  Mysian  Olympus  may  have  been  regarded  locally  as  the  seat  of  the 
go<!8  :  but  the  '  Homeric  '  gods  evidently  dwell  in  the  Thessalian  Olympus. 
The  •  Twelve  Gods '  seem  to  have  been  a  Thessalian  institution ;  the  first 
altar  to  them  was  built  by  Deucalion  (Schol.  ap.  Rhod.  iii.  1085.  Cf.  ii.  532 
with  Schol.}. 
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gests,  it  may  have  consisted  of  the  praises  of  the  '  heroes  * 
or  ancestors,  sung  in  religious  worship  at  the  Hearth.  The 
,  Bard  was  a  necessary  part  of  a  noble  house,  and  his  chief 
business  was  the  celebration  of  the  '  heroes '.i  At  some 
moment  or  other  these  sacred  commemorations  of  each 
separate  tribal  hearth  began  to  pass  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
house.  The  story-  or  the  song  became  more  interesting  than 
the  particular  '  hero  '  of  whom  it  was  told.  Strangers  liked 
to  hear  them.  There  must  have  been  some  great  deed  or 
experience  in  common,  some  impulse  to  history  wTiting, 
some  breaking  down  of  family  and  tribal  barriers.  It  is 
possible  that  many  such  crises  occurred  before  the  Aeolic 
migration  ;  it  is  possible  that  that  migration  was  itself  the 
crisis. 

A  raw  material  consisting  of  various  disconnected  religious 
songs  and  lays  and  prose  stories  in  praise  of  particular  tribal 
ancestors  or  gods  ;  a  process  of  weaving  these  materials  into 
a  connected  framework  by  the  bards  of  the  Aeolian  migration  : 
these  seem  to  be  the  conditions  of  what  we  may  call  the  first 
birth  of  Homer,  if  we  mean  by  Homer  the  author  of  the  Iliad. 
The  case  would  be  a  little  different  for  the  other  cycles  of  Epic 
Saga,  the  Boeotian,  Phocian,  and  Argive  Epics,  the  Odyssey, 
Cypria,  and  Argmmutica.  Some  of  these  never  passed  through 
Aeolis  at  all.  But  some  corresponding  stage,  helped  out  by 
mutual  imitation,  must  have  occurred  in  all  the  longer  tradi- 
tional Epics.  And  there  is  this  to  observe:  that  however  loosely 
the  various  masses  of  legend  floated,  there  was  in  very  early 
times  some  feeling  that  they  formed  a  whole,  or  at  least 
a  series  of  wholes.  There  was  some  conception  of  a  con- 
secutive chronicle  or  history.  Each  bard  is  understood  to 
begin  his  lay— cV^er  (AaJr,  or  rcSr  liixoOa'  yc— at  some  par- 
ticular point  in  the  great  story .2 

»  Usener,  1.  c,  cites  Beowulf  and  the  Welsh  laws  settling  the  precedence 
of  the  bards  :  the  chief  bard  comes  next  after  the  head  of  the  house. 

»  One  would  like  to  know  when  these  lays  became  { 1 )  continuously  metrical 
and  (2)  hexametric.     The  hexameter  as  it  stands  in  Homer  has  been  thought 
to  show  traces  of  having  originated  in  two  dactylic  trimeters  with  anacrusis 
what  the  Greek  metrists  call  Paroimiacs  (see  Van  Leeuwen,  Enchiridion, 
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The  next  birth  of  Homer  was  certainly  in  Ionia.  We  have 
seen  that  the  colonists  of  Lesbos  had  some  pretensions  to 
unity  of  race.  The  place  from  which  the  exodus  came  was 
so  close.  The  bridge  from  Mt.  Pelion  to  Aeolis,  by  Skyros 
and  Lesbos,  is  so  straight  and  complete.  And,  since  the 
peoples  are  the  same,  the  name  Aioleis  may  well  be  a  by- 
form  of  the  well-known  Ach-aioi.  Similarly,  the  Paiones 
include  Siropaiones  and  Paioplai ;  the  Pelag-ones  seem  to  be 
a  by-form  of  the  Pelagones,  and  even  of  the  Pelag-skoi  or 
Pelasgoi.  There  may  also  have  been  some  unity  of  race  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  group  called  itself 
*  Doris  '.  The  Dorian  tribes,  perhaps  coming  on  from  Crete, 
were  at  any  rate  the  leaders  of  their  communities.  But  all 
along  the  great  stretch  of  coast  between  these  two  little 
groups  there  seems  to  have  been  no  definite  unity  or  common 
descent.  Every  city  wall  contained  a  avix^nKTov  ttA^^o?, 
a  '  mixed  multitude  '.  They  could  merely  be  classed  together 
as  '  lawones  ',  Sons  of  Javan,  and  even  that  name  is  given 
them  by  foreigners. 

It  looks  as  if  these  ancestors  of  the  lonians  had  in  the 
extreme  stress  of  their  migrations  lost  hold  upon  their  Achaean 
traditions.  At  any  rate,  it  was  only  in  later  times,  and  only 
by  turning  to  their  northern  neighbours,  that  the  lonians 
obtained,  or  recovered,  their  heritage  in  the  Epos.  It  came 
to  them  then  as  part  of  a  regular  process.  For  it  is  just 
these  central  settlements,  these  most  tribeless  and  fugitive  of 
the  Sons  of  Javan,  that  built  up  the  greatest  achievements 
of  Greek  civilization  before  the  rise  of  Athens.  In  historical 
times  the  Ionian  Greek  is  always  prevailing  over  the  Aeolian, 
ousting  him,  outstripping  him,  annexing  his  cities  and  his 
possessions.  The  Ionian  poet  Mimnermus,  early  in  the 
seventh   century,   narrates   how  a  party  of   lonians    from 

pp.  1-24),  and  it  is  curious  that  the  extant  Aeolic  poets  hardly  use  the 
hexameter  at  all.  (Sappho  93,  94,  95,  are  instances.)  The  Stesichorean 
metre,  sets  of   dactylic  trimeters  mixed  with  trochaic  (or  iambic)  metra 

—K^\^—\^\^ .  — w ),  is  perhaps  older  than  the  finished  hexameter. 

If  there  were  evidence  to  show  that  the  hexameter  was  specifically  Ionic, 
some  clear  conclusions  could  be  drawn. 
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Colophon  and  Pylos  set  forth  and  captured  Aeolian  Smyrna.' 
The  same  thing  can  be  shown  to  have  happened  in  Chios, 
though  there  the  memory  of  the  conflict  was  forgotten,  and 
the  island  counts  as  simply  Ionian.  And  these  cases  may  be 
taken  as  tj-pieal.  The  Aeolic  settlements  belong  to  an  earlier, 
ruder,  and  more  chivalric  stage  of  culture,  and  were  super- 
seded by  the  higher  intelligence  and  practical  adaptability  of 
the  lonians.  And  besides  their  waUed  cities,  the  Aeolians 
were  robbed  also  of  their  Homer. 

How  did  this  process  take  place  ?    There  mav  conceivablv 
at  some  time  have  been  a  definite  authoritative  change  o"f 
dialect ;   but  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  Epic  dialect  gradu- 
ally changed  as  the  spoken  language  changed.    As  more  and 
more  Greek  cities,  and  those  the  richer  and  larger  ones,  began 
to  drop  the  letter  Vau  and  to  pronounce  Eta  instead  of  long 
Alpha,  the  bards  who  recited  Homer  in  those  cities  naturaUv 
changed  their  pronunciation  too.     Such  a  change  would  be 
as  unconscious  as  the  modern  English  change  in  the  pro- 
nunc.at.on  of  tea  or  room.     But  there  was  another  and  a 
decisive   motive   of  change.      We  have   seen   alreadv  that 
though  a  short  lay  may  be  recited  rou.id  a  camp"  fire  or 
a  banquet  board,  a  poem  at  aU  approaching  the  length  of 
the  lUad  or  Od,jssey  can  only  be  recited  on  some  great  public 
occasion,  lasting  over  several  days,  and  consequentlv  can  onh- 
have  been  created  with  that  sort  of  occasion  in  view     Xo« 
though  our  infonnation  is  imperfect,  it  seems  certain  that 
the  greatest  gatherings  in  the  Aegean  were  Ionian      Bards 
who  wished  to  compete  at  the  Panegureis  at  Delos,  at  Pani- 
onion,  at  Ephesus,  must  almost  of  necessity  recite  in  Ionic 
'  Minm.  9.     He  makes  no  apology  ;  but  we  hare  beside  his  ver«H  a  morn 
defensive  loman  account  of  the  affair,  e.T,Iainine  that  they  weTnotThe 
aggressors.     Strabo,  ,iv.  634.     The  town   first   belonged  to  Z^^. 
^ZZ\     TV'"  "c     Smymaeans-  from  Ionic  Rhesus      thtX; 

3  ^li  Ik         '"■"',  ''"*  '"•"""^'^  "■"''  '>^'P  '^^  loni^  Colophon    and 
regained  the.r  own  land '.     The  stor,-  Ulu-strates  first  the  tenden^  o1 
Ionia  to  outs  np  and  thrust  aside  AeoUs  ;    and  secondly,  the  eitTnce  o 

dnve  out  Lelegos  wa.s  of  course  fair  hunting.     «   WiUmowiti   ^.i^.i, 
in  S,t:ungsb(r.  Bnlin.  AM.  1906,  iii.  "«nK.w,tz,  Pan»>nw«. 
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Greek,  and  change  their  method  of  pronunciation  as  the 
spoken  pronunciation  changed.  The  Olympian  Muses,  if 
their  ambition  insisted  upon  a  great  poem  and  a  great 
audience,  must  perforce  abandon  their  native  accent. 

Aeolis  was  left  in  a  backwater.  And  when  it  emerged,  it 
spoke  in  tones  as  different  from  those  of  its  old  Homer  as 
can  well  be  conceived.  Poetry  in  Lesbos  became  Traditional 
Poetry  no  more.  We  must  leave  it  aside  and  return  to  the 
development  of  Homer  in  Ionia. 


IX 

THE  ILIAD  AS  A  GREAT  POEM 

THE  HOMERIC  SPIRIT  AND  THE  GREATNESS 

OF  THE  ILIAD 

We  still  stand  under  the  spell  of  the  Iliad.  Amid  the  deepest 
strands  that  are  woven  in  the  thread  of  our  Western  civiliza- 
tion there  is  more  than  one  which  is  drawn  originally  from 
Greece  and  Greek  literature.  And  at  the  fountain-head  of 
Greek  literature  there  stands,  naturally  enough,  the  dateless 
traditional  book,  not  indeed  sacred  as  in  other  lands,  but 
still  unapproachable,  and  far  removed  from  the  possibilities 
of  human  competition.  This  was  the  position  of  the  Iliad  in 
Alexandrian  Greece.  Rome  took  over  the  conception,  and  it 
has  passed  on,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  part  of  the  intellectual 
heritage  of  the  Western  world. 

Criticism  has,  of  course,  in  some  respects,  shattered  the 
Alexandrian  view  to  pieces.     Instead  of  the  primaeval  and 
all-wise  poet,  Homer,  we  are  left  with  a  kind  of  saga-figure, 
similar  to  those  of  Achilles  or  Agamemnon,  or  the  mighty 
flashing-helmeted  Son  of  a  Shield-Belt.    The  name  Homeros 
may  conceivably  be  a  name  once  borne  by  a  living  person. 
But  if  so,  we  know  nothing  of  him,  except  indeed  that  he 
did  not,  in  any  complete  sense,  write  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
There  is  in  North  India  a  god  called  Nikal  Seyn,  whose  name 
we  know  to  have  been  originally  John  Nicholson.     But  1 
suspect  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  detect  much   of  the 
character  or  history  of  General  Nicholson  in  the  legends  now 
current  about  the  god.     It  seems  on  the  whole  safest  to 
regard  Homeros  as  the  name  of  an  imaginary  ancestor  wor- 
shipped by  the  schools  of  bards  called  'O^vpiSai  or  'O^ripoi; 
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Ttaihii,  a  name  parallel  to  Ion,  or  Doros,  or  Hellen,  or  even 
Amphictyon.  The  exact  form  of  theory  which  we  accept  is 
of  little  moment.  There  is  a  broad  general  agreement  between 
most  of  the  followers  and  correctors  of  Wolff  and  Lachmann. 
I  wish  in  the  present  lecture  to  advance  no  theory  of  my  own, 
but  merely  to  consider  what  effect  this  scientific  analysis  has, 
or  should  have,  upon  our  general  enjoyment  and  under- 
standing of  the  Iliad  as  a  great  poem. 

Mr.  Mackail,  in  his  Life  of  William  Morris,  remarks  in 
passing  that  in  the  Iliad  we  have  a  second-rate  subject  made 
into  a  first-rate  and  indeed  incomparable  poem  by  the  genius 
of  a  great  jwet.  I  think  this  view  would  probably  be  widely 
accepted.  Many  scholars  would  agree,  with  a  pang,  that  the 
subject  of  the  Wrath  was  not  quite  in  the  first  rank  of  noble- 
ness. The  Wrath  against  Hector  after  Patroclus'  death  may 
be  a  great  subject.  But  the  Wrath  with  Agamemnon  about 
a  personal  slight  is  not.  The  fact  that  in  the  loss  of  Briseis 
it  is  almost  entirely  the  personal  slight,  not  the  loss  of  a 
beloved  being,  that  matters  to  Achilles,  puts  all  the  emotion 
several  degrees  lower.  So  much  many  scholars  would  admit, 
and  then  console  themselves  by  asserting  the  splendid  per- 
fection of  the  poem  and  the  genius  of  the  incomparable  poet. 

Now  over  this  incomparable  poet  there  is  much  high  feeling 
and,  in  my  opinion,  some  confusion  of  thought.  He  certainly 
did  not  wTite  the  whole  Iliad  :  so  much  I  may  take  as  generally 
admitted.  (Though  if  even  that  were  denied,  one  might  ask 
what  is  meant  by  '  the  whole  Iliad  '.  Is  it  the  Oxford  text  ? 
Or  is  it  the  text  of  our  earliest  papjri,  probably  some  thousands 
of  lines  longer,  or  is  it  the  text  of  Zenodotus  or  Aristarchus, 
some  thousands  of  lines  shorter  ?)  What  then  exactly  did 
he  ^^Tite  that  is  so  vastly  better  than  the  work  of  his  collabo- 
rators and  followers  ? 

The  Alexandrians  proceeded  by  the  method  of  '  obelizing  ' 
certain  lines,  passages,  or  whole  books.  These  were  '  spurious  ' : 
all  the  rest  was  the  work  of  the  one  Homer.  Is  this  a  satis- 
factory method  ? 
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No  one  would  now  analyse  the  Pentateuch  by  cutting  out 
as  *  spurious '  the  parts  that  cannot  have  been  WTitten  by  Moses, 
and  leaving  Moses  author  of  all  the  rest.  No  one  would 
cut  out  all  the  psalms  that  cannot  have  been  written  by 
David,  and  leave  David  author  of  all  the  rest.  One  cannot 
even  apply  such  a  method  to  Isaiah,  where  it  would  be  much 
more  legitimate.  Isaiah  is  a  definite  historical  figure.  We 
know  when  and  where  he  lived.  We  know  his  circumstances 
andhispolicy.  We  have  some  criterion  for  telling  what  he  ^vrote. 
Yet  even  in  his  case  this  method  has  completely  broken  do\^'n. 
The  processes  through  which  the  Book  of  Isaiah  has  passed 
are  far  too  complex  for  a  mere  division  into  '  genuine  '  and 
spurious  '.1  Yet  this  method  at  its  cnidest  is  still  apt  to  be 
applied  to  the  Iliad. 

As  soon  as  one  has  grasped  the  idea  of  a  Traditional  Book, 
it  is  clear  beforehand  that  mere  '  obelizing  '  will  lead  to  no  good 
result.     It  means  stripping  off  one  by  one  the  contributions 
of  all  the  poets  who  have  worked  at  the  Iliad.    It  is  like  the 
old  attempts  at  restoring  the  original  language  of  the  original 
kernel,  only  far,  far  more  desperate.     And  in  practice,  too, 
it  refuses  to  work.    For  as  you  analyse  the  poem  back  towards 
its  source,  it  proves  not  to  have  one  source  but  many.    The 
Catalogue  and  the  Doloneia  are  almost  universally  recognized 
as  coming  into  the  Iliad  from  elsewhere  ;    the  Embassy,  the 
book  of  all  others  which  is  most  quoted  in  antiquity  and  seems 
most  to  have  impressed  the  imagination  of  Greece,  is  also  one 
of  the  parts  most  markedly  foreign  to  its  present  framework. 
I  will  not  multiply  instances.    Very  little  reflection  is  needed 
to  convince  us  that  a  mere  process  of  stripping  off  the  *  non- 
original  '  will  not  automatically  leave  us  with  the  pure  work 
of  the  incomparable  poet.    If  we  want  to  discover  him  we  must 
search  for  him. 

And  how  shall  we  search  ?  What  criteria  have  we  ?  In 
the  case  of  Isaiah  we  have  that  prophet's  date,  his  residence, 
his  recorded  political  activity.     What  have  we  for  Homer  ? 

*  See,  for  instance,  Prof.  Kennett's  Composition  oj  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
(British  Academy),  1910;  or  Box's  Uaiah  (1908). 
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The  tradition  supplies  us  >\  ith  plenty  of  competing  birthplaces, 
with  a  date  which  fluctuates  between  the  twelfth  century  and 
the  sixth,  and  half  a  dozen  confessed!}'  mythical  lives.  It 
is  hard  to  make  much  use  of  these.  If  we  try  to  discover 
criteria  of  our  own,  well,  Tick  considers  that  Homer  was  an 
Aeolian,  and  onl^^  those  parts  which  will  turn  back  into 
Aeolic  are  his  genuine  work.  Some  old  English  scholars  thought 
he  lived  in  Thessaly,  and  got  a  criterion  out  of  that.  Neither 
criterion  has  been  successful,  for  reasons  which  we  need  not 
go  into  here.  One  reason  was  that  they  chose  as  their  field 
of  operation  the  supposed  first  origin  of  the  poems,  where  our 
knowledge  is  almost  nil.  Obviously  that  is  not  a  sound  method. 
Beginning  at  the  later  end,  where  there  is  more  hope  of  a  safe 
result,  Wilamowitz  has  forcibly  suggested  that  one  definite 
individual  can  be  discovered  in  0.  He  wrote  0,  the  Broken 
Battle,  in  order  to  make  room  in  the  Iliad  for  the  Embassy 
and  the  Doloneia ,  1  and  K.  if  ^^e  accept  that  result,  we  have 
at  any  rate  one  poet  whom  we  can  isolate.  Bethe,  again,  has 
come  near  to  persuading  us  that  the  man  who  wTote  the  Con- 
vei-se  (Z)  also  ^vTote  the  Ransoming  (12),  and  did  a  great  deal 
towards  the  general  shaping  and  arranging  of  the  Iliad. 
Such  a  view  would  perhaps  come  near  to  satisfying  Miss 
Stawell ;  and  such  a  poet,  if  one  felt  sure  about  him,  might 
almost  deserve  the  name  of  '  Homer  '.  Yet  not  quite.  He 
would  be  a  magnificent  poet  :  of  that  there  is  no  question. 
But  would  lie  Ixi  incomparably  l^etter  than  various  others  ? 
Than  the  author  of  the  Embassy,  for  instance  ?  Or  can 
we  confidently  say  that  the  man  who  put  the  Bellerophon 
passages — or  the  Sarpedon  passages,  or  the  Shield-making — 
Into  our  Iliad  was  incomparably  better  than  the  unknown 
l)ersons  who  seem  to  have  originally  >vritten  them  for  different 
contexts  ?  Can  we  say  that  the  Iliad  owes  incomi>arably  more 
to  him  than  to  them  V  I  confess  that  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  all  such  confident  language  about  the  Poet 
seems  to  me  unwarranted.  We  have  got  the  Poem,  and  we 
can  puzzle  out  a  good  deal  about  its  probable  manner  of 
formation.    We  have  not  discovered  any  one  historical  poet. 
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He  is  at  best  only  a  h>-pothesis.     There  may  of  course  have 
been  a  man  called  Homeros,  as  there  doubtless  was  a  man 
called  David.     But  we  know  nothing  about  him,   not  his 
date  nor  his  birthplace  nor  what  he  wote.    And  the  Homer 
of  our  .maginations  is  not  he,  but  a  projection  of  our  own 
filings,  a  result  of  our  habit  of  always  thinking  in  terras 
of  persons,  a  mythical  Maker  to  account  for  the  thing  made 
What  we  really  know  is  not  a  man  but  a  poem  ;   let  us  focus 
our  thoughts  upon  that  and  try  to  understand  its  greatness. 
I  believe  we  shall  find  among  the  causes  of  that  greatness 
something  nobler  and  more  august  than  the  genius  of  any 
individual  man.' 

I  wish  first  to  consider  patiently  this  difficulty.  It  is 
1  suppose,  quite  clear  that  the  Iliad  is  a  good  poem.  Most 
people  have  only  to  read  it  to  feel  quite  sure  of  the  fact  • 
and  If  any  particular  reader  does  not  feel  sure  by  his  own 
instinct,  ther«  is  enough  authority  on  the  subject  to  convince 
any  but  the  most  self-confident  that  his  doubts  are  ill-grounded 
^ow  why  is  it  that  the  Iliad  is  a  good  poem  when  it  has  so 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  bad  one  ? 

■  Compare  thecascof  thoff«ac/c.a.     There  were  evidently  many  %er8ion8 
of  that  ep,c,  and  their  Homer  is  aometimes  referred  to  as  ■  he  Z  mje  > 

p  Tss'T  :;  .t':""  ■"■""''  '"^  """'""■    (^^'-''-nes  ap  sttb.; 

PJ.88  o.  T,-  Hpa«A«»v  »o.,ca»T„.  It  means,  I  suppose,  •  the  various 
Z!l::  P"';''"  «-f^'--««  into  verse.  Cf.SchoTvon  ,  57  o72 
ItlZ.TT'"}  ■  .^"V'"  """««""«  'hi"8  -  that  among  them  we  icnow 

lanyassis  of  Hahcaniassus.  There  were  doubtless  others  as  well  \ow 
Paul  *V,edlaendor  (PhMo,ji,chc   U nter.uchunga, .   vol.    xi,)  ha,   made  a 

loo  tti't' :::iV' ""t'"  '"""-''■  «>•  ^-^  °' '""  i^-  --  " 

th?H7r!  I  ""  '"""8  several  stages  in  the  development  of 

tet  fn  R      .""^l  '■  '"  "^'''^  P"*"'  "-^  ^^^^'A'-.  made  not  in  ArZ  no 

noZ^^f^L:^"^^-  '""^'  -""  '-  ""-"  -tion^agains. 
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In  the  first  place,  as  we  noticed  above,  the  subject  is 
second-rate.  The  horrid  phrase  which  describes  Achilles  as 
'  sulking  in  his  tent '  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth.  And 
sulking  is  not  a  noble,  nor  yet  a  poetical,  state  of  mind. 
Achilles,  again,  is  not  a  very  sympathetic  hero.  His  eloquence 
is  amazing,  and  we  are  ready  to  believe  in  his  dauntless 
courage  and  prowess  and  swiftness  of  foot.  But,  if  it  were 
not  for  his  mere  misery  and  repentance  at  the  end  of  the 
poem,  I  think  that  most  readers  would  actually  dislike  him 
for  his  crude  pride  and  self -absorption,  his  cruelty  and  lack 
of  love.  Even  his  love  for  Patroclus  never  impresses  one  as 
having  unselfishness  about  it :  it  is  not  like  the  love  of  Orestes 
and  Py lades. 

Again,  there  is  a  test  which  most  people  apply  instinctively 
to  a  modern  work  of  fiction,  and  which  is  most  powerful  in 
separating  the  good  from  the  bad.  I  mean  the  amount  of 
finish  and  conscientiousness  in  the  more  hidden  parts.  What 
we  call  '  showy  '  or  '  flashy  '  \\  ork  is  generally  work  in  which 
the  momentary  effect  of  particular  scenes  is  strong,  but 
which  will  not  bear  looking  into.  If  you  look  close  you  find 
weaknesses,  inconsistencies,  contradictions.  Now,  notoriously, 
this  is  the  case  with  the  Iliad.  The  wall  round  the  Greek 
camp  alone,  though  the  writing  about  it  is  always  good  and 
stirring,  will  provide  half  a  dozen  glaring  instances  of  this 
sort  of  inner  flaw.  It  is  built  at  the  end  of  H  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  war.  Yet  a  phrase  in  the  description  of  the  camp 
later  (H  31)  implies  that  it  was  built — as  it  naturally  would  be- 
in  the  first.  In  M  10-33  it  remains  '  steadfast '  ((fxinbov)  till 
the  end  of  the  war  and  is  then  destroyed  by  floods  ;  but  in 
()  361,  before  the  death  of  Patroclus,  it  is  swept  away  by  Apollo 
like  a  child's  castle  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore.  Its  towers  had 
been  broken  in  M  399.  In  M  and  N  the  wall  is  sometimes 
present  and  sometimes  absent.  Also  two  separate  heroes. 
Hector  and  Sarpedon,  are  mentioned  in  different  places,  and 
in  exactly  the  same  words,  as  being  the  first  to  get  over  it 
(M  438,  n  558).  There  is  a  fearful  fight  when  the  Trojans  are 
attacking  the  wall  to  get  to  the  ships  :    w  hen  they  retreat  in 
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panic  there  is  generally  no  wall  there.  All  this  is  explained 
m  detail  in  Dr.  Leaf's  commentary .1  It  is  pretty  clear  that 
there  were  two  versions  of  the  fighting  extant,  one  in  which 
the  camp  was  unfortified,  and  one  in  which  it  was  provided 
with  a  wall  and  moat.  And  brilliant  episodes  are  borrowed 
from  one  or  the  other  as  the  minstrels  pleased. 

Again,  there  is  the  cardinal  instance  of  the  contradiction 
between  Books  n  and  1.  In  Book  II,  Achilles,  as  he  sees  the 
routed  Greeks,  breaks  into  a  splendid  complaint  that  if  only 
Agamemnon  would  seek  his  friendship  and  offer  liim  amends 
the  Trojans  would  soon  fly  and  '  choke  the  trenches  with 
their  dead  '.  He  sends  Patroclus  forth  to  help  the  Greeks, 
but  warns  him  not  to  go  too  far  in  pursuit,  lest  Agamemnon 
should  feel  too  secure  and  should  fail  to  offer  atonement. 

Obviously,  then,  Agamemnon  has  not  offered  atonement. 
Yet  there  is  a  book  before  this  which  is  occupied  from  first 
to  last  entirely  with  Agamemnon's  offers  of  princely  atone- 
ment !  One  sees  what  has  happened.  Both  passages  lay 
before  some  compiler  of  the  Iliad.  They  were  not  consistent, 
but  each  was  too  good  to  lose.  He  put  both  in,  sacrificing! 
like  a  bad  artist,  the  whole  to  the  part. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  same  sort  of  fault  running  tlu-ough 
many  of  the  descriptions.  Even  the  battle  scenes,  vivid  as 
they  are,  will  sometimes  not  bear  thinking  out.  As  we  saw 
iu  the  case  of  the  breastplate,  the  poet  has  not  fully  thought 
out  the  words  he  was  using.  It  sounds  well.  It  is  exciting. 
But  it  is  not  real.  It  is  like  a  battle  composed  by  some 
romantic  poet,  who  furnishes  his  warriors  with  gleaming 
morions  and  resouncUng  culverins,  but  is  not  quite  sure  what 
things  they  are. 

Apply  the  same  test  even  to  the  language,  the  miraculous 
heaven-sent  language  which  has  been  the  wonder  and  the 
awe  of  all  poets  afterward.  Is  it  not  full  of  such  '  morions  ' 
and  '  culverins  '  ?  Do  you  not  find  upon  every  page  fair- 
»  The  lato  Professor  Earle-anticipated,  1  Kud,  by  Hormann-show8 
reason  to  suspect  that  Thueydides  used  au  Wad  which  did  not  contain  the 
account  of  tJio  W  all-buildhig  m  H.  Earlc,  ColUcUd  E.say,.  pp.  U-J  ff  So! 
chapter  xi,  p.  312.  y  .  1  F  *-»-  n.     oeo 
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sounding  words,  whose  meaning  seems  to  have  been  far  from 
clear  to  the  poets  themselves  who  used  them  ?    Of  course  it 
is  rare  to  find  a  definite  substantive  of  which  the  meaning 
is  quite  unknown,  though  even  such  occur  :    for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  epithets  of  the  gods.     *Ep/xa'ay  a/cciKr/ra,  hi6.KTopo^ 
apy€i(t>6vTrjs,  not  one  of  the  epithets  is  understood.     There 
are  also  a  few  words  which  are  used  in  two  senses,  of  which 
we  can  fairiy  say  that  one  is  a  mistake.^     But  it  is  more 
often  the  form  of  the  word  or  sentence  that  shows  a  lack  of 
understanding.     There  are  crowds  of  words  which,  as  they 
stand,  are  no  words  but  only  mistakes,  old  forms  first  mis- 
written  and  then  wrongly  re-corrected  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
metre.     There  are  words  first  wrongly  divided,  like  r^6v/xoy, 
and  then  wrongly  explained. 

Now,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  this  is  mere  '  surface  corrup- 
tion '.    Many  mistakes  are  only  due  to  the  latest  rhapsodes, 
who  recited  the  Ionic  poem  in  Attica,  and  thus  inevitably 
introduced  Attic  elements  into  the  language,  and  even  mis- 
understood the  older  Ionic  forms.     You  can  largely  remove 
the  Atticisms  and  obvious  errors.    Editors  like  Van  Leeuwen 
and  Piatt  and  Rzach  have  corrected  them  by  the  hundred, 
with  most  useful  and  instructive  results.    But  the  process  of 
correction  is  never  complete.    Clear  away  the  Attic  surface 
and  there  rises  beneath  another  surface  with  another  set  of 
corruptions,  where  Ionic  rhapsodes  have  introduced  just  the 

*  For  example,  Sovnrjaai   means   '  to  make  a  noise '  { =  ipcxpfjaai  say  the 
Lexica),  but  owing  to  the  phrase  Bovmjafv  Sk  ntawv, '  he  crashed  as  he  fell,' 
the  old  Glossographi,  who  explained  the  hard  words  in  Homer  in  pre- 
Alexandrian  times,  interpreted  it  as  simply  'to  die'.     Aristarchus  has  to 
correct  them  {ol  y\<ua<joypd(f>oi  to  Sovvrjaai   tv  dv$*  hos  d»Ti  tov  diro$av(iv). 
But  the  writer  of  y  679  uses  the  phrase  5(Sovir6Tos  OlSinoSao  for  '  when  the 
son  of  Oedipus  (?)  was  slain ',  T«di'»;«oToy.    That  is,  he  misunderstood  the  old 
usage,  just  as  the  Glossographi  did.     (See  Lehrs,  Aristarchus,  p.  103  f.  ;   of 
course  there  are  ways  of  escape  suggested  by  the  grammarians.)     Again, 
the  word  arcvra*,  arfvTo,  looks  as  if  it  meant  '  stands,  stood,'  but  really 
meant  *  intended ',  or  perhaps  '  boasted  '.     So  Aristarchus  (Lehrs,  p.  98  f.^. 
But  in  A  584  it  is  used  as  '  stood  ',  ot(vto  5(  bi\//aQjy,  miuv  5'  ovtc  (Jxfv  iXiaOai. 
And    Aristarchus    can  only    condemn    the    lines :    XoTaTo  vvv    kirl   irobwv 
*<'XA^^o*    *^     T^    X((u    6    SiaffKfvacTT^s    wapd.    r^v    rov   woirjTov    (Tvv^9fiay    is 
AristoHicus's  note.    These  are  not  isolated  phenomena. 
1335  B 
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same  elements  of  confusion  into  an  Aeolic,  or  at  least  a  pre- 
lonic,  language.  The  confusion  of  tongues  is  deep  down  in 
the  heart  of  the  Homeric  dialect,  and  no  surgery  in  the  world 
can  cut  beneath  it. 

Of  course  one  must  not  judge  a  poet  as  one  would  a  gram- 
marian. Yet  this  confusion  of  tongues  has  a  certain  weight 
as  evidence.  It  seems  to  be  part  of  a  general  vagueness  of 
treatment,  a  lack  of  precision  and  of  grip. 

We  often  find,  too,  that  descriptive  phrases  are  not  used 
so  as  accurately  to  fit  the  thing  described.  They  are  caught 
f  up  ready-made  from  a  store  of  such  things  :  perpetual  epithets, 
front  halves  of  lines,  back  halves  of  lines,  whole  lines,  if  need 
be,  and  long  formulae.  The  stores  of  the  poets  were  full 
and  brimming.  A  bard  need  only  put  in  his  hand  and  choose 
out  a  well-sounding  phrase.  Even  the  similes  are  ready- 
made.  There  must  have  been  originally  some  poet  who  saw 
the  spring  of  some  warrior  in  battle,  and  was  struck  by  its 
likeness  to  the  leap  of  a  lion.  But  that  was  long  before  our 
Iliad.  The  poets  of  our  Iliad  scarcely  need  to  have  seen 
a  lion.  They  have  their  stores  of  traditional  similes  taken 
from  almost  every  moment  in  a  lion's  life  :  when  he  is  hungry, 
when  he  is  full,  when  he  attacks  the  fold,  when  he  retires 
from  the  fold,  when  he  is  wounded,  when  he  is  triumphant, 
when  he  is  scared  with  torches,  when  he  walks  ravening  in 
the  wind  and  rain.  Every  simile  is  fine,  vivid,  and  lifelike  ; 
but  a  good  many  of  them  are  not  apposite  to  the  case  for 
which  they  are  used,  and  all  have  the  same  ready-made  air. 

Consider  in  detail  this  fine  simile  (M  41)  : 

As  in  the  midst  of  hounds  and  men  that  are  hunters, 
a  boar  or  a  lion  wheels,  glaring  in  his  strength  ;  and  they 
set  them  like  a  wall  {iivpy^yhov)  and  stand  against  him, 
and  the  spears  fly  fast  from  their  hands  ;  yet  his  proud 
heart  trembles  not  nor  flees,  till  his  daring  is  his  death, 
but  swiftly  he  turns  and  turns,  making  trial  of  the  lines 
of  men  ;  and  wheresoever  he  charges,  the  lines  of  men 
give  way. 

The  description  of  the  boar  or  lion  is  splendid  :  but  what 
situation  does  it  seem  to  describe  ?     A  hero  left  alone,  hard 
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pressed  by  enemies  but  refusing  to  retreat  ?  That  is  what 
one  thinks  of.  That  is  probably  the  situation  for  which  it 
was  originally  witten.  But,  as  the  passage  stands,  the  Greeks 
are  flying  and  Hector  pursuing  them  back  bevond  their  wall 
The  passage  continues  :  '  Even  so  Hector,  going  up  and  down 
the  throng,  besought  his  comrades,  urging  them  to  cross  the 
trench.'  Hector,  urging  on  his  conquering  comrades,  is  really 
not  particularly  like  this  surrounded  and  baffled  lion,  '  whose 
daring  is  his  death.' 

Now  at  a  point  of  the  action  immediatelv  before  this— 
there  is  a  digression  between-in  A  551,  there  is  a  hero  very 
like  indeed  to  this  boar  or  lion,  to  wit,  Aias,  who  has  been 
up  to  the  last  moment  standing  alone  against  the  advance 
of  the  Trojans  and  protecting  the  Greek  retreat.  At  the  end 
Zeus  sent  into  him  also  a  spirit  of  flight. 

He  moved  backward,  searching  with  his  eyes  as  a  wild 
beast  searches,  back  toward  the  throng  of  his  comrades 
half  turning  again  and  again,  slowly  changing  knee  for 
knee.  Even  as  a  red  lion  draws  back  from  a  yard  of 
oxen,  frighted  by  hounds  and  husbandmen  keeping  vigil 
all  night  long,  who  suffer  him  not  to  take  out  the  fat 
of  the  oxen  ;  and  hungering  for  flesh,  he  charges  but 
wins  nothing  ;  so  fast  fly  spears  from  brave  hands  to 
meet  him,  and  flaming  torches,  which  he  shrinks  from 
for  all  his  fury  ;  and  at  dawn  he  goes  away  alone  with 
misery  in  his  heart  :  so  then  did  Aias  go  back  from 
the  Trojans,  unwilling  and  with  misery  in  his  heart.  For 
he  feared  for  the  ships  of  the  Achaeans. 

There   follows   instantly   another   simile,    slightly   strange 
perhaps  to  our  conventional  taste,  but  very  vivid  and  good. 

Even  as  an  ass  going  beside  a  field  overpowers  the 
boys  who  drive  him,  a  dull  ass  about  whose  back  many 
a  staff  is  broken  ;  and  he  enters  the  standing  corn  and 
ravages  it,  and  the  boys  smite  him  with  sticks,  but  their 
strength  is  feeble,  and  scarcely  do  they  drive  him  out 
when  he  has  had  his  fill  of  the  corn.  So  then  about 
Aias  the  tall,  son  of  Telamon,  high-hearted  Trojans  and 
allies  famed  afar  followed  thrusting,  &c.,  &c. 

Now  think  of  our  first  simile,  the  lion  or  boar  surrounded 
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and  confronted  by  a  wall  of  men  and  hounds,  but  refusing 
to  retire.  Does  it  not  seem  to  belong  here  rather  than  to 
its  present  context  ?  Did  it  not  perhaps  describe  the  state 
of  Aias  just  a  moment  earlier,  while  he  still  stood  alone  and 
Zeus  had  not  yet  sent  into  him  that  '  fear  for  the  Achaean 
ships  '  ?  I  think,  agreeing  with  Leaf  and  others,  that  this 
must  have  been  the  original  place  for  which  the  simile  was 
WTitten.  The  rhapsode  who  was  composing  our  eleventh  and 
twelfth  book  found  in  various  MSS.,  that  came  somehow  into 
his  hands,  no  less  than  three  different  similes  applied  to  Aias 
covering  the  Greek  retreat.  He  put  two  of  them  straight  in 
together,  the  midnight  lion  and  the  ass  in  the  corn.  The 
other  was  far  too  good  to  lose,  so  he  kept  it  by  him  to  use 
at  the  first  opportunity.  Early  in  the  next  book  came  the 
mention  of  a  wall,  which  checks  for  a  time  the  rush  of  the 
Trojans ;  it  so  happens  that  the  hounds  and  hunters  of 
the  simile  were  said  to  be  like  a  wall.  That  place  will  do. 
The  incongruity  will  be  decently  masked.  So  he  puts  it  in 
there ;  and  at  present  the  triumphant  advance  of  Hector  is 
compared  to  the  stubbornness  of  a  baffled  boar  or  lion  refusing 
to  retreat. 

Does  this  explanation  fail  to  carry  conviction  ?  Demon- 
stration is,  of  course,  impossible  in  these  questions  of  criti- 
cism. But  take  another  case  in  the  same  book.  When  the 
Trojans  (M  131  ff.)  are  charging  at  the  gate  of  the  Greek 
wall,  they  find  there  standing  in  front  of  the  gate  tivo  heroes 
of  the  race  of  the  Lapithae,  Polypoites  and  Leonteus. 

They  two  in  front  of  the  high  gate  were  standing  like 
high-crested  oaks  on  a  mountain,  which  abide  the  wind 
and  the  rain  through  all  days,  firm  in  their  long  roots 
that  reach  deep  into  the  earth. 

A  moment  after  we  are  told  of  these  same  two  men  : 

Out  then  they  charged  and  fought  in  front  of  the 
gates,  like  wild  boars  on  a  mountain,  who  abide  the 
oncoming  throng  of  men  and  hounds,  and  charging  side- 
long break  the  underwood  about  them,  tearing  it  root- 
wise  up,  and  through  all  else  comes  the  noise  of  gnashing 
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tusks So  came  through  all  else  the  noise  of  the  bright 

bronze  upon  their  bodies,  smitten  with  shafts  in  front. 

People  who  stand  firm  in  front  of  a  gate,  like  oaks,  are  not 
very  like  wild  boars  that  rush  out  and  tear  up  the  under- 
growth, making  a  noise  with  their  tusks.     This  may  sound 
captious  :    but  the  difficulty  is  quite  real,  and  was  felt  in 
ancient  times.     Different  solutions  are  offered,  for  instance, 
by  Porphyry  and  Hephaestion.     Did  not  the  last  compiler 
of  M  find  \n  two  different  books  two  different  accounts  of 
this  fight  at  the  gat^  ?    In  one  the  two  Lapithae  alone  stood 
like  oaks.     In  another  a  mass  of  Greeks  charged  out,  led 
very  possibly,  but  not  certainly,  by  the  two  Lapithae.    Both 
similes  were  too  good  to  lose.    He  followed  the  story  of  the 
oaks,  yet  he  was  reluctant  to  lose  the  wild  boars.    So  observe 
his  mode  of  procedure.    He  puts  in  the  wild  boars,  and  then, 
at  the  end,  soothes  the  imagination  of  any  hearer  who  is 
puzzled  at  the  lack  of  resemblance,  by  explaining  that  the 
point  of  similarity  lies  in  the  noise.     The  contradiction  is 
masked.    Boars'  tusks  make  a  noise,  and  so  do  shields  struck 
with  spears  !  ^ 

Another  simile,  fifteen  lines  later,  makes  of  this  hypothesis 
almost  what  in  this  atmosphere  of  conjectures  may  be  called 
a  certainty.  Asius,  who  is  leading  the  Trojan  attack,  cries 
out  that  '  these  men  are  like  a  swarm  of  bees  or  wasps  who 
have  built  their  nests  beside  a  rocky  path,  and  pour  out  to 
fight  with  hunters  to  protect  their  young  '.  That  comparison 
can  scarcely  have  been  invented  to  describe  two  solitary 
heroes  standing  in  front  of  a  gate.     It  may  well  have  de- 

*  A^  idiom  by  which  '  a  mere  detail  in  the  original  scheme  of  the  simile 
IS  made    he  base  of  a  fresh  simile'  (Leaf)  has  many  parallels  in  Homer, 
but  hardly  m  such  an  extreme  degree  as  this.     The  passage  O  623  ff.  is 
""^■L'/!?^"'  ^""^  P^«b*^ly  has  a  similar  history.     Hector's  onset  is  com- 
pared (1)  to  waves  falling  on  a  rock,  which  stands  immovable  ;  (2)  to  a  wave 
crashmg  down  upon  a  ship,  which  is  badly  shaken  ;    then  comes  v.  629, 
even  so  was  the  spirit  of  the  Achaeans  shaken  within  their  breasts.'     I  sus- 
pect tjiat  those  two  similes  come  from  separate  sources ;   the  minstrel  felt 
them  to  be  not  quite  consistent,  so  he  added  v.  629.     It  is  worth  remarking 
that  the  five  Imes  just  preceding  are  inconsistent  with  their  present  context, 
and  were  condemned  by  Zenodotus  and  Aristarchus 
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scribed  a  great  mass  of  Greeks  pouring  out  through  the  gate. 
But  that  was  part  of  the  rejected  story.  It  belonged  to  the 
same  version  as  the  rushing  wild  boars.^ 

These  are  mere  illustrations.  The  force  of  the  argument, 
of  course,  depends  upon  the  number  of  such  cases. 

The  conclusion  is  hard  to  resist,  and  it  is  one  that  seems 
to  detract  enormously  from  the  high  value  of  the  poems  as 
original  poetry.  Even  the  similes,  the  very  breath  of  life  of 
the  poetry  of  Homer,  are  in  many  cases,  indeed  usually, 
adopted  ready-made.  Their  vividness,  their  closeness  of 
observation,  their  air  of  freshness  and  spontaneity,  are  all 
deceptive.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  taken  over  from  older 
books,  and  many  of  them  were  originally  written  to  describe 
some  quite  different  occasion. 

All  these  qualities,  which  we  have  arrayed  in  a  catalogue, 
have  one  common  characteristic,  and  that  one  which  is 
generally  considered  fatal  to  any  art  which  claims  to  be  what 
we  call  '  original  '  or  *  individual  ',  a  thing  created  by  a 
particular  man.  I  do  not  say  that  Homer  has  no  other  flaws. 
But  as  to  these  already  mentioned,  I  venture  to  think  that 
we  only  find  them  vicious  because  we  are  judging  by  wrong 
standards.  We  are  applying  to  a  traditional  poem,  the 
creation  of  whole  generations  of  men,  poets  and  hearers, 
working  through  many  ages,  canons  which  only  ai)i)ly  to 
the  works  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  modern  literature, 
original  poems,  made  at  a  definite  date  by  a  definite  self- 
conscious  author. 

The  subject  is  a  difficult  one,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  see 
clearly  through  it.  But  I  will  try  to  give  the  result  of  my 
thoughts. 

First  of  all,  I  think  that  we  are  apt  to  confuse  originality 
with  a  much  less  important  thing,  novelty.  A  story  about 
motor-cars  or  wireless  telegraphy  possesses,  or  once  possessed, 

Breal,  I.e.,  p.  115,  traces  the  double  names  in  the  languages  of  go<ls 
and  of  men  to  the  same  multii)Ucity  of  sources.  One  source  said  Bfuaptm 
another  Alyalup  (A  -104).     So  also  Mulder,  QueUen,  pp.  65,  139,  223. 
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novelty  ;    but  whether  it  ever  possessed  originality  depended 
entirely  on  qualities  in  the  author's  mind. 

Of  course,  there  was  originality  in  conceiving  the  notion  of 
bringing  the  motor-car  or  the  wireless  telegraph  into  the  realm 
of  art.  A  very  small  modicum  of  originality,  but  still  some. 
And  I  would  not  say  that  such  originality  was  contemptible, 
because  one  of  the  ways  in  which  art  advances  is  by  the 
opening  up  of  new  regions  to  its  influence,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  the  discovery  of  beauty  or  interest  in  new  places.  Also', 
the  man  who  conceives  or  executes  a  thing  for  the  first  time 
is  no  doubt  apt  to  do  so  with  a  freshness  and  intensity  which 
make  his  work  not  only  novel  but  original.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  qualities  is  clear.  Mere  novelty  is 
a  thing  external  and  accidental.  It  depends  upon  dates.  It 
wears  off.  For  instance,  the  Hippolytus  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  love  tragedy  in  Euroj^ean  literature.  In  that  sense 
it  was  novel,  but  its  novelty  has  worn  off  during  these  last 
two  thousand  five  hundred  years.  Yet  its  originality  is  living 
still  and  felt  vividly.  \ 

Origo  means  a  spring,  a  rising  of  water.  And,  though  it  ) 
is  generally  a  mere  waste  of  ingenuity  to  tie  the  sense  of  / 
a  word  down  to  its  supposed  derivation,  I  suspect  that  the 
most  fruitful  way  of  understanding  the  word  '  originality  ' 
may  be  to  remember  this  meaning.  We  do  call  a  work  of 
art  original  when  it  produces  the  impression  of  a  living  source, 
so  that  one  says  :  '  Here  is  beauty  or  wisdom  springing  [ 
not  drawn  through  long  pii^es  nor  collected  in  buckets.' 
This  spring-like  self-moving  quality  is  a  thing  which  does 
not  depend  on  novelty,  and  therefore  cannot  grow  stale.  I 
remember  examining  in  Florence  a  MS.  of  Euripides,  which 
was  very  hard  to  read,  blurred  with  age  and  sea-water  and 
exposure  to  the  sun.  And  as  I  pored  over  it,  there  gradually 
shov^ed  through  the  dusty  blur  the  first  words  of  a  lyric  in 
the  Alcestis.  It  was  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  I  had  known 
it  by  heart  for  years.  Yet  the  freshness  of  it  glowed  through 
that  rather  stale  air  like  something  young  and  living.  I 
remember  a  feeling  of  flowers  and  of  springing  water. 
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This  quality  has  not  much  to  do  with  novelty.    Probably 
it  does  imply  that  the  poet  has  in  some  sense  gone  himself 
to  the  fountain-head,  that  his  emotion  is  a  real  first-hand 
emotion,  self -moving  and  possessed  of  a  life  of  its  own,  not 
merely  a  derivative  emotion  responding  to  the  emotion  of 
another.    Yet  I  doubt  if  even  so  much  can  be  fairly  demanded, 
that  a  poet,  to  be  original,  must  himself  go  to  the  fountain- 
head.    The  words  are  ambiguous.    It  would  be  preposterous 
to  demand  that  a  writer  shall  experience  personally  all  that 
he  writes  about.    And  it  is  very  noteworthy  how  many  great 
poets  seem  to  have  drawn   most   of  their  inspiration  not 
directly  from  experience,  but  derivatively  from  experience 
already  interpreted  in  other  men's  poetry.     Think  of  Burns's 
songs.    There  is  almost  no  poetry  so  original  in  the  impres- 
sion it   makes.     And  yet  we  have  detailed  evidence   that 
a  great  deal  of  Burns's  most  beautiful  and  spontaneous  work 
is  really  a  working  up  of  old  traditional  material.    He  thought 
over  the  words  and  rhythm  of  an  existing  country  song  while 
his  wife  sang  the  air,  and  thus  gradually  he  modified  the 
existing  verses  and  added  others,  till  a  song  was  produced, 
a  song  both  new  and  old,  derivative  and  yet  highly  original. 
I  suspect  that  the  mistake  which  we  are  apt  to  make  is  to 
apply  a  merely  external  test  to  something  that  depends  on 
the  most  intimate  workings  of  a  man's  imagination.     The 
thing  that  is  of  importance  in  a  poem,  given  the  necessary 
technical  power,  is  not  mere  novelty,  nor  yet  personal  know- 
ledge or  experience,  but  simply  the  intensity  of  imagination 
with   which   the   poet   has  realized   his  subject.     And   that 
intensity  may  be  the  product  of  a  thousand  things  ;   of  which 
personal  experience  may,  but  need  not,  be  one.    Almost  the 
first  characteristic  which  one  notes  in  what  we  call  a  '  man 
of  genius  '  is  his  power  of  making  a  very  little  experience 
reach  an  enormous  way.     This  sounds  very  different  from 
Carlyle's  definition  of  genius  as  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains.    But  in  reality  that  capacity  for  taking  pains  is  itself 
dependent  on  an  intense  and  absorbing  interest.    So  long  as 
you  are  really  interested,  you  cannot  help  taking  pains.    As 
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the  interest  fades,  you  first  begin  to  be  conscious  of  the  pains, 
and  then  cease  to  take  any  more. 

In  the  same  way,  when  we  blame  a  work  of  Art  as  *  con- 
ventional' or  'laboured'  or  the  like,  we  are  often  using 
language  loosely.  A  laboured  work  is  of  course  not  a  work 
on  which  the  man  has  worked  hard  :  it  is  a  work  in  which 
the  labour  is  more  manifest  than  the  result,  or  in  which  one 
is  somehow  conscious  of  labour.  Pains  have  been  taken,  but 
some  other  factor  of  success  is  not  there.  A  conventional 
work  is  not  a  work  composed  according  to  the  rules  of  some 
convention  or  other.  All  art  is  that.  It  is  a  work  in  which 
other  qualities  are  lacking,  and  the  convention  obtrudes  itself. 

Intensity  of  imagination  is  the  important  thing.     It  is 
intensity  of  imagination  that  makes  a  poet's  work  '  real ', 
as  we  say  ;  spontaneous,  infectious  or  convincing.    Especially 
it  is  this  that  creates  an  atmosphere  ;    that  makes  us  feel, 
on  opening  the  pages  of  a  book,  that  we  are  in  a  different 
\\orld,  and  a  world  full  of  real  beings  about  whom,  in  one 
way  or  another,  we  care.    And  I  suspect  that  ultimately  the 
greatness  of  a  poem  or  work  of  imaginative  art  depends 
mostly  upon  two  questions  :    how  strongly  we  feel  ourselves 
transported  to  this  new  world,  and  what  sort  of  a  world  it 
is  when  we  get  there,  how  great  or  interesting  or  beautiful.^ 
Think  of  the  first  scene  of  Hamlet,  the  first  page  of  the  Divina 
Commedia,  the  first  lines  of  the  Agamemnon  ;    how  swiftly 
and  into  what  ^\onderful  regions  they  carry  you  !     And  if 
you  apply  this  same  test  to  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  the  response 
is  so  amazing  that  you  understand  at  once  why  these  poems 
have  so  often  and   in  such   various  ages   been  considered 
absolutely   of  all  the  greatest.     Open  the   book  anywhere 
(A  33).    '  So  spake  he,  and  the  old  man  trembled  and  obeyed 
his  word  ;   and  he  went  in  silence  by  the  shore  of  the  many- 
sounding  sea,  and  prayed  alone  to  the  Lord  Apollo,  whom 

*  Of  course,  in  proportion  as  art  becomes  more  realistic  the  '  new  world  ' 
in  question  becomes  more  and  more  closely  the  present  world  more  vividly 
felt  and  understood. 
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fair-haired  Leto  bare.'  Turn  the  pages  (2  573).  '  And  a  herd 
he  wrought  thereon  of  straight -horned  kine.  The  kine  were 
wrought  of  gold  and  of  tin,  and  lowing  they  wended  forth 
from  the  byre  to  their  pasture,  by  the  side  of  a  singing  river, 
by  a  bed  of  slender  reeds.'  Turn  again  (X  356).  *I  look 
upon  thee  and  know  thee  as  thou  art.  I  could  not  have 
bent  thee,  for  the  heart  is  iron  within  thy  breast.  Therefore 
beware  lest  I  be  a  wrath  of  god  upon  thee,  on  that  day  when 
Paris  and  Phoebus  Apollo  slay  thee  in  all  thy  valour  at  the 
Scaean  Gates.'  ^ 

How  irresistibly  do  the  chance  words  bear  one  away,  and 
to  what  a  world  !  We  can  stand  apart  and  argue  and  analyse, 
and  show  that  the  real  world  portrayed  in  the  poems  was 
one  full  of  suffering  and  injustice,  and  that  the  poet  was 
sometimes  over-lax  in  his  moral  judgements.  Yet  the  world 
into  which  he  takes  us  is  somehow  more  splendid  than  any 
created  by  other  men.  Where  were  there  ever  battles  or 
heroes  like  these,  such  beauty,  such  manliness,  such  terror 
and  pity  and  passion,  and  such  all-ruling  majesty  of  calm  ? 
There  are  many  strong  men  and  fair  women  in  other  stories  ; 
why  is  it  that,  almost  before  a  word  is  spoken,  we  feel  in 
our  bones  the  strength  of  these  Homeric  heroes,  the  beauty 
of  these  grave  and  white-armed  women  V  You  remember, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  the  watchman  who  stood  upon  the 
tower  in  Jezreel,  when  they  sent  out  the  horsemen  one  after 
another  :    '  And  the  watchman  answered  and  said  :    He  came 

'       *Cls  (<paT\  (dfiafv  5'  o  ytpcuf  kqi  (neiefro  fivetf/' 
01]  6'  aKfOiV  napa  diva  no\v<p\oia0oio  OaKdaarjs' 
iioWd  5*  €7r€tT'  d-ndi/(v6(  kiojv  -qpdd*  6  ytpaios 
'Ait6K\uvi  dvaKTi,  rov  i)vKOfios  t(K(  Atjtu/.     (A  33  IT.) 

'Ei'  S'  djfKrjv  noiijaf  0owv  opdoKpaipdojv 
al  hi  /3ufs  xpvawo  rfTfvxaro  Kaaairipov  T€, 
fiVKTjO^^  5'  dud  Kottpov  (vfoafvovro  vofiovSf 
nap  iTorafiuv  KfKdSovra,  vapd  ^bavov  SovaKTJa.     (2573flf) 

H  a'  (V  yiyvuffKoov  npoTioaaofiaij  ov8'  dp'  (fi(K\ov 
iTfiadv  7j  yap  aoi  yt  aiSr/pfos  iv  ipptai  evfios' 
(ftpdCto  vvv,   fiq  TO*  Ti  OfSiV  fJirjPtna  ytvatfjiat 
fjjmrt  T^  vre  niv  at  Udpn  xal  ^oi^oi  'AnuWojy 
kadKov  iovT*  oKiauaiv  Ivi  Xaaifjai  irvKr/aiv.     (X35GflF.) 
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even  unto  them  and  cometh  not  again.     And  the  driving  is 
like  the  driving  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi ;   for  he  driveth 
furiously.'     We  knew  nothing  about  the  driving  of  Jehu 
before.     We  hear  no  word  more  about  it  afterwards.     But 
the  one  sentence  has  behind  it  just  that  intensity  of  imagina- 
tion which  makes  thoughts  live  and  vibrate  like  new  things  a 
hundred,  or  a  thousand,  or  two  thousand,  years  after  their  first 
utterance.     And  that  is  the  quality  that  one  finds  in  Homer. 
Think  how  the  beauty  of  Helen  has  lived  through  the  ages. 
Like  the  driving  of  Jehu,  it  is  now  an  immortal  thing.    And 
the  main,  though  not  of  course  the  sole,  source  of  the  whole 
conception  is  certainly  the  Iliad.     Yet  in  the  whole  Iliad 
there  is  practically  not  a  word  spoken  in  description  of  Helen. 
As  Lessing  has  remarked  in  a  well-known  passage  of  the 
Laokoon,  almost  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  of  Helen's  beauty 
comes  from  a  few  lines  in  the  third  book,  where  Helen  goes 
up  to  the  wall  of  Troy  to  see  the  battle  between  Menelaus 
and  Paris.     'So  speaking,  the  goddess  put  into  her  heart 
a  longing  for  her  husband  of  yore  and  her  city  and  her  father 
and  mother.    And  straightway  she  veiled  herself  with  white 
linen,  and  went  forth  from  her  chamber  shedding  a  great 
tear.   .   .   .'      The  elders  of  Troy  were  seated  on  the  wall, 
and  when  they  saw  Helen  coming,  '  softly  they  spake  to  one 
another  winged  words  :   "  Small  wonder  that  the  Trojans  and 
mailed  Greeks  should  endure  pain  through   many  years  for 
such  a  woman.      Strangely  like  she   is  in  face  to  some  im- 
rmrtal  spirit:'  '  i     Tliat  is  all  we  know.     Not  one  of  all  the 
Homeric  bards  fell  into  the  yawning  trap  of  describing  Helen, 
and  making  a  catalogue  of  her  features.     She  ^\  as  veiled  ; 
she  was  weeping  ;   and  she  was  strangely  like  in  face  to  some 

*        *ny  (Inovaa  Ofd  yXvKvy  ift(pov  (fi0a\(  $vfiu> 
dvlp6s  T(  irpoTfpoio  Kai  daxfos  ^5(   roicfjajv' 
avTiKa  5'  dpytvufjat  KaXinpafiivij  oOovriaiv 
wpfidr'  (K  OaKdfwto  riptv  Kara  bdxpv  xiovaa.      (r  139  ff.) 
'Hifa  npoi  aAAT7Aoi;5  iitta  impoivr"  dyoptvov 
"Ou  vinfcis  TpMis  Kai  (vKurjfuSai  'Axaiovs 
TOILS'  dfi<pl  yvvaiKi  vokiiv  xP<^^ov  dKy(a  vdaxdv 
aivMS  deaidrjiai  dt^i  th  una  ioiKtv."     (r  155  flf.) 
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immortal  spirit.     And  the  old  men,  who  strove  for  peace, 
could  feel  no  anger  at  the  war. 

Now  this  intensity  of  imagination  can  be  attained  by  many 
writers  at  their  most  exalted  moments.     Their  imagination 
can  follow  the  call  of  their  emotions.    But  one  of  the  extra- 
ordinary things  in  the  Iliad  is  the  prevalence  of  this  intensity 
all  through  the  ordinary  things  of  life.    '  As  riseth  the  shrieking 
of  cranes  in  front  of  the  sunrise,  cranes  that  have  fled  from 
winter  and  measureless  rain,  with  shrieking  they  fly  over 
the  streams  of  ocean,  bearing  unto  the  dwarf -men  battle  and 
death.' 1    Who  that  can  once  read  Homer  freely,  untroubled 
by  difficulties  of  language,  can  ever  forget  the  cranes  ?    And 
not  only  the  cranes,  but  the  swarming  bees,  the  flies  about 
the  milk-pails,  the  wolves  and  boars  and  lions  and  swift  dogs, 
and  the  crook-horned  swing-footed  kine  ?    It  is  a  fairly  wide 
world  that  the  poets  lay  open  to  us,  and  every  remotest 
comer  of  it  is  interesting  and  vivid,  every  commonest  ex- 
perience in  it,  the  washing  of  hands,  the  eating  of  food,  the 
acts  of  sleeping  and  waking,  shares  somehow  in  the  beauty 
and  even  in  the  grandeur  of  the  whole.     Mr.  MackaiP  has 
observed  how  full  the  poems  are  of  images  drawn  from  fire : 
the  bright  armour  flashes  like  fire,  the  armies  clash,  '  even 
as  destroying  fire  that  falls  upon  a  limitless  forest '  ;   a  hero's 
'  hands  are  like  unto  fire  and  his  wrath  unto  red  iron  '  ;    and 
the  men  '  fight  together,  a  body  of  burning  fire  '.    The  whole 
poem  is  shot  through  with  this  fire,  which  seems  like  a  symbol 
of  the  inward  force  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  a  fiery 
intensity  of  imagination.     Given  this  force  within,  and  the 
Homeric    language  as  an  instrument  for    its  expression,  a 
language  more  gorgeous  than  Milton's,  yet  as  simple  and 
direct  as  that  of  Burns,  there  is  no  further  need  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  extraordinary  greatness  of  the  Iliad. 

But  now  comes  a  curious  observation.    We  who  are  accus- 

*  HuTf  irtp  K\ayy^  ytpdvuv  itfKet  ovpavoQi  wpv, 

ai  r    knil  ovv  \u^iijjva  <pvyov  kqI  a$ia<paTov  ofifipoy, 

KXayfji  rai  ye  virovTai  in    'ClKtavoio  ^oawy, 

dvSpdai  Ilvy ^loiat  <p6vov  xai  Krjpa  <p(povaat,     (FStf. ) 

•  In  one  of  his  lectures  as  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford. 
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tomed  to  modern  literature  always  associate  this  sort  of 
imaginative  intensity  with  something  personal.    We  connect 
it  with  an  artist's  individuahty,  or  with  originality  in  the 
sense  of  '  ne;^Ties8  '.    It  seems  as  though,  under  modern  con- 
ditions, an  artist  usually  did  not  feel  or  imagine  intensely 
unless  he  m&s  producing  some  work  which  was  definitely  his 
own  and  not  another's,  work  which  must  bear  his  personal 
name  and  be  marked  by  his  personal  experience  or  character. 
One  element  at  least  in  the  widespread  admiration  of  such 
authors  as  Browning,  Meredith,  and  Walt  Whitman,  has  been, 
I  think,  a  feeling  that  their  work  must  somehow  be  par- 
ticularly real  and  spontaneous,  because  they  have  insisted 
on  doing  it  in  a  way  in  which,  according  to  most  well-con- 
stituted judges,  it  ought  not  to  be  done.     And  conversely, 
poets  like  Tennyson  or  Swinburne  have  been  in  certain  circles 
despised  as  a  little  tame,  conventional,  uninspired,  because 
they  seemed  to  be  too  obedient  to  the  ideals  which  poetry  had 
foUowed  before  them.    I  do  not  specially  wish  to  attack  this 
modern  prejudice,  if  it  is  one.     I  largely  share  in  it :    and 
its  excesses  will  ver>'  likely  disappear.    But  I  do  very  greatly 
wish  to  point  out  that  artistic  feeling  in  this  matter  has  not 
always  been  the  same.     Artists  have  not  always  wished  to 
stamp  their  work  with  their  personal  characteristics  or  even 
their  personal  name.    Artists  have  sometimes  been,  as  it  were, 
Protestant  or  Iconoclast,  unable  to  worship  without  asserting^^ 
themselves  against  the  established  ritual  of  their  religion  : 
sometimes,  in  happier  circumstances,  they  have  accepted  and 
loved  the  ritual  as  part  of  the  religion,  and  wTought  out  their 
own  new  works  of  poetry,  not  as  protests,  not  as  personal 
outbursts,  but  as  glad  and  nameless  offerings,  made  in  pre- 
scribed form  to  enhance  the  glory  of  the  spu-it  whom  they 
served.     With  some  modifications,  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  in  Greece,  in  Canaan,  in  Scandinavia,  during  the 
periods  when  great  traditional  books  were  slowly  growing  up. 
Each  successive  poet  did  not  assert  himself  against  the  tradi- 
tion, but  gave  himself  up  to  the  tradition,  and  added  to  its 
greatness  and  beauty  all  that  was  in  him. 
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The  intensity  of  imagination  which  makes  the  Iliad  alive 
is  not,  it  seems  to  me,  the  imagination  of  any  one  man.  It 
means  not  that  one  man  of  genius  created  a  wonder  and 
passed  away.  It  means  that  generation  after  generation  of 
poets,  trained  in  the  same  schools  and  a  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous and  similar  life,  steeped  themselves  to  the  lips  in  the 
spirit  of  this  great  poetr\'.  They  lived  in  the  Epic  saga  and 
by  it  and  for  it.  Great  as  it  was,  for  many  centuries  they 
continued  to  build  it  up  yet  greater. 

What  helped  them  most,  perhaps,  was  the  constancy  with 
which  the  whole  race — to  use  a  slightly  inaccurate  word — 
must  have  loved  and  cherished  this  poetry.  Amid  the  chaos 
that  followed  ii^to.  to.  TpcoiKcJ,  when  the  works  of  art,  the 
architecture,  the  laws  of  ordered  society,  the  very  religions 
of  the  different  centres,  were  all  lost,  for  the  most  part  never 
to  return,  the  germs  of  this  poetry  were  saved.  The  fugitives 
left  their  treasures,  their  gods,  and  their  wives  behind,  but  the 
sagas  were  in  their  hearts  and  grew  the  richer  for  all  their 
wanderings.  They  carried  their  poetrj^  as  other  nations  have 
carried  their  religion.  How  strange  and  significant  a  thing, 
after  all,  is  that  which  we  speak  of  as  either  '  the  Epic  style  ' 
or  '  the  Epic  language '.  It  seems  more  than  a  style,  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  cannot  quite  be  treated  as  an  organic 
spoken  language. 

For  many  hundreds  of  years  this  wonderful  mode  of  speech 
was  kept  alive  to  serve  nothing  but  the  needs  of  poetry.  The 
ordinary  audiences  must  have  understood  it  as  well  as,  for 
instance,  our  audiences  understand  the  authorized  version  of 
the  Bible,  though  the  differences  between  Jacobean  and  Vic- 
torian English  are  utterly  trifling  compared  with  those  between 
Homer  and  the  prose  speech  of  classical  Ionic  inscriptions. 
And  how  wonderfully  the  poets  themselves  knew  it  !  Even 
under  the  microscope  of  modern  philologj'  the  Epic  dialect 
appears,  in  the  main,  as  a  sort  of  organic  whole,  not  a  mere 
mass  of  incongruous  archaistic  forms.  Van  Leeuwen  and 
Monro  can  wTite  consistent  grammars  of  it.  And  this  lan- 
guage has  been  preserved  and  reconstructed  by  generations  of 
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men  who  never  spoke  it  except  when  they  recited  poetry. 
It  was  understood  by  audiences  who  never  heard  it  spoken 
except  when  they  listened  to  poetrJ^  And  not  a  man  among 
them  had  any  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  language  ;  they  had 
only  a  sense  of  style. 

But  to  meet  the  special  difficulties  raised  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  lecture,  let  us  consider  especially  the  later  genera- 
tions of  these  bards  and  the  task  that  lay  before  them.  They 
\\  ere  poets ;  but,  much  more  than  that,  they  were  Homeridae, 
or  Hatnerou  Paid^,  the  sons  and  servants  of  the  greatest  of 
the  poets.  None  of  them  dreamed  of  vying  with  Homer  ;  only 
of  exalting  and  preserving  him.  Other  i>eople  no  doubt  might 
wish  for  a  new  style  of  poetry,  for  lyrics,  for  elegies,  for 
iambic  and  personal  verse.  The  old  Epic  language  was  be- 
coming less  knoHTi  and  more  remote.  The  meanings  of  some 
of  the  words  were  taught  in  schools,  others  had  been  for- 
gotten. And  the  last  bards  had  before  them  various  books, 
not  very  many,  it  seems,  telling  the  great  legends. 

I  am  not  looking  for  the  work  of  any  particular  compiler  or 
harmonizer ;    I  am  merely  trying  to  understand  the  spirit 
in  which  any  one  of  these  later  poets— how  great  or  how  small 
a  poet  matters  little— seems  to  have  set  about  his  task.     He 
could  have  \\Titten  an  epic  poem  himself,  of  course  :  but  who 
wanted  him  to  write  one  ?     How  should  he  dare  to  ?     The 
world  was  not  yet  reduced  to  such  straits  as  that.      There 
was  plenty  of  the  old  poetry  still  in  his  power.    He  knew  it 
by  heart,  and  he  possessed  scrolls  of  it,  poetry  of  men  far 
greater  and  wiser  than  he,  voices  of  those  who  had  talked 
with  gods.     Diligently  and   reverently  he  wove  it  together. 
He   had   before   him— let   us   imagine— a    Wrath   in   which 
Agamemnon   offered   no  atonement,   and   he  found   besides 
a  lay  telling  of  the  Embassy  to  Achilles  ;    or  he  had  before 
him  some  battles  around  an  unwalled  Greek  camp  and  found 
another  version  with  the  storming  of  a  wall ;    or  perhaps  he 
merely  found  fragments  of  other  epics  too  good  to  lose  and 
not  too  firmly  rooted  in  their  context  to  transfer.    Diligently 
and  reverently,  with  a  good  deal  of  simple  cunning,  he  arranged 
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\\  his  scheme  so  as  to  make  room  for  all.    He  put  inconsistent 

passages  far  apart ;  he  altered  a  few  words  to  mask  awk- 
wardnesses and  get  rid  of  stark  contradictions.  He  added 
lines,  when  he  needs  must,  to  connect  or  to  explain  ;  always 
unobtrusive  lines,  making  no  dissonance,  borrowed  word 
by  word,  phrase  by  phrase,  from  the  old  poems  themselves. 
And,  amid  all  this  gentle  and  lowly  service,  when  he  rehearsed 
his  great  recitation,  when  he  went  over  the  lines  of  some 
tremendous  passage  that  shook  all  his  being,  then,  it  would 
seem  from  the  evidence,  there  came  into  him  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  men,  and  a  voice  as  of  Homer  himself.  The  lines 
that  he  spoke  became  his  own.  He  had  always  belonged  to 
them,  and  now  they  belonged  to  him  also.  And  in  the  midst 
of  them  and  beyond  them  he  too  had  freedom  to  create. 

And  we  critics,  we  mete  to  him  a  hard  measure.  When 
he  creates,  we  call  it  interpolation.  When  he  preserves  with 
'  careful  ingenuity  all  the  fragments  that  he  can  save  of  his 
ancient  Homer,  we  call  attention  to  the  small  joints  in  his 
structure,  the  occasional  incongruity  of  a  simile  which  he 
loved  too  well  to  let  die.  If  we  knew  his  name,  I  suppose 
we  should  mock  at  him.  But  he  has  no  name.  He  gave 
his  name,  as  he  gave  all  else  that  was  in  him,  to  help,  un- 
rewarded, in  the  building  up  of  the  greatest  poem  that  ever 
sounded  on  the  lips  of  men. 

There  is,  outside  and  beneath  the  ordinary  rules  of  art, 
a  quality  possessed  by  some  great  books  or  pictures  and 
denied  to  others,  a  quality  of  attracting  sympathy  and  causing 
the  imagination  of  the  reader  or  spectator  to  awake  and 
co-operate  with  that  of  the  artist.  It  is  a  quality  that  some- 
times irritates  a  critic,  because  it  acts  fitfully  and  often 
depends  upon  accident.  It  puts  the  efforts  of  art  at  the 
mercy  of  prejudice.  Yet,  in  a  clear  air,  when  prejudices  can 
be  laid  aside  and  forgotten,  this  quality  is  seen  to  be,  despite 
its  occasional  connexion  with  very  third-rate  things,  itself 
a  great  thing,  like  the  power  of  attracting  or  not  attracting 
love.    And  in  the  last  analysis,  I  suspect,  one  will  find  that 
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this  sympathy,  like  love  in  general,  mostly  goes  to  the  man 
who  both  wants  it  and  will  duly  pay  for  it.  A  poet  who 
strikes  his  reader  as  perfect — of  course  none  ever  are  so — 
who  makes  the  impression  of  having  entirely  succeeded  in 
saying  what  he  meant  to  say,  so  that  he  requires  no  help 
from  others,  is  apt  to  be  treated  with  some  respectful  in- 
difference. If  he  actually  seems  self-satisfied,  then  it  is  much^ 
worse.  The  reader  becomes  lynx-eyed  for  weaknesses,  anxious 
to  humiliate,  like  Ruskin,  for  instance,  in  his  criticisms  of 
Guido  and  the  later  Renaissance  painters.  And  there  are 
other  poets  or  artists  whose  work  has  the  power  of  appeal ; 
the  nameless  charm  and  wistfulness  of  a  thing  not  perfectly 
articulate,  which  means  more  than  it  can  ever  say,  possesses 
more  than  it  can  ever  impart,  envisages  more  than  it  can 
ever  define.  It  is  the  beauty  of  the  ruin,  suggesting  the 
wonderful  building  that  once  was  ;  of  the  unfinished  statue, 
suggesting  the  splendour  that  should  have  been. 

Of  course  this  conception  must  not  be  used  as  an  excuse 
for  bad  workmanship.  It  is  in  the  essence  of  the  con- 
tract, so  to  speak,  that  this  appeal  to  the  imagination  of 
others  only  begins  to  act  when  the  artist  himself  has  taken 
all  the  pains  he  can.  It  is  only  the  intensity  of  his  imaginative 
effort  which  kindles  ours  into  action.  And  that  intensity 
will,  under  normal  circumstances,  have  made  him  work  his 
best.  Only  it  so  happens  that  the  greatest  imaginings  and 
desires  of  the  human  mind  are  beyond  the  greatest  powers 
of  words  or  i)aintings  to  express.  And  the  best  artist,  when 
he  has  used  the  very  utmost  of  his  skill,  is  left  at  last  de- 
pendent on  the  sympathetic  imagination  of  others.  If  that 
fails  him,  he  dies  with  his  meaning  unexpressed. 

It  is  in  this  «pirit  of  sympathetic   imagination  that  we  [ 

should  read  most  ancient  traditional  books.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  generally  do  so.  They  are  all  markedly  imperfect, 
but  we  hardly  notice  the  imperfections.  How  few  of  us,  for 
instance,  ever  noticed  that  there  were  two  different  accounts 
of  the  Creation  in  Genesis  before  we  were  compelled  ?  How 
few  scholars  were  troubled  by  discrepancies  between  Iliad  I 
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and  n  ?     How  little  we  resent  the  half-inarticulate  quality 

of  ancient  vocabulary  and  syntax  ?     Nay,  we  admire  them. 

For  the  best  things  that  these  books  are  trying  to  express 

are  not  to  be  reached  by  any  correct  human  words.     With 

all  the  knowledge  in  the  world  at  our  disposal,  we  must  needs 

sooner  or  later  throw  ourselves  on  the  sea  of  imaginative 

emotion  in  order  to  understand  or  express  these  greatnesses. 

And  the  reason  why  we  are  willing  to  do  so  in  these  cases, 

and  not  in  others,  is,  I  think,  ultimately  the  intensity  of  the 

imagination  behind.     The  driving  of  Jehu,  the  weeping  face 

of  Helen  :    these  have  behind  them  not  the  imagination  of 

one  great  poet,  but  the  accumulated  emotion,  one  may  almost 

say,  of  the  many  successive  generations  who  have  heard  and 

learned  and  themselves  afresh  re-created  the  old  majesty  and 

loveliness.    TK^y  are  like  the  watchwords  of  great  causes  for 

which  men  have  fought  and  died  ;    charged  w  ith  power  from 

the  first  to  attract  men's  love,  but  now  through  the  infinite 

shining  back  of  that  love,  grown  to  yet  greater  power.    There 

is  in  them,  as  it  were,  the  spiritual  life-blood  of  a  people. 


X 


IONIA  AND  ATTICA 

There  is  a  well-known  list  of  the  seven  cities  which  claim 
to  be  the  birthplace  of  Homer.     There  are  always  seven; 
but  the  names  vary  so  that  the  actual  claimants  mentioned 
amount  at  least  to  ten.     '  Smyrna,  Chios,  Colophon,  Salamis, 
los,  Argos,  Athenae  ' ;  but  instead  of  '  los  '  we  have  '  Rhodos  ' 
and  '  Pylos  ',  instead  of  '  Salamis  '  sometimes  '  Ithake  '.    Now, 
without  going  into  the  rather  transparent  pretensions  which 
have  placed  some  of  these  cities  on  the  list,  we  may  notice  two 
points.    First,  antiquity  in  general  is  quite  agreed  in  regarding 
Homer  as  an  Ionian,  and  it  knew  the  poems  only  in  the 
Ionian  dialect.     Secondly,  the  two  cities  which  have,  in  the 
mere  statement  of  the  tradition,  the  strongest  claim,  are  also 
the  two  of  which  we  know  that  they  were  first  Aeolic  and 
only  long  after  Homer's  time  Ionian  :  Smyrna  and  Chios.^    In 
both  of  these  Homer  was  worshipped  as  a  local  hero.    Thirdly, 
the  two  chief  Ionian  cities,  Miletus  and  Ephesus,  are  never 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  birthplaces.     That  is  to  say,  the 
chief  Ionian  birthplaces  prove,  on  examination,  to  be  not 
Ionian  at  all ;    and  the  tradition,  even  while  it  received  and 
read  its  Homer  in  Ionian  form,  instinctively  felt  that  the 
spirit  of  Ionian  civilization  at  its  ripest  development  was 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  Homer. 

'  The  evidences  for  Chios  are :  Find.  Xem.  ii.  1,  and  Schol.  {OfirjpiSai) ; 
the  Hymn  to  Apollo  rw^Aoy  dy^p,  vaiu  5^  X«V  (vl  naiitaXotaari  ;  cf.  Thuc! 
iii.  104  ;  Simonides,  iv  bt  rb  KaXXiarov  Xlos  Uimv  dnjp,  meaning  Homer 
and  quoting  Iliad,  Z  146 ;  the  anonymous  Life  of  Homer.  For  Smyrna  : 
a  local  sanctuary  {:o^lr|puov)  and  statue  ;  Strabo,  p.  646  ;  Qc.  pro  Arch.  8  ; 
a  native  tradition  which  showed  (and  still  shows  in  1906)  the  cave  by  the 
river  Meles  where  Homer  was  bom.  See  Proclus,  Vita  Horn.,  and  '  Plut.' 
Vita  Horn.,  Paus.  vii.  5.  6,  and  cf.  the  name  MfKijaifiyrjs. 
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The  traditional  birthplace  of  Homer  floats  from  Ithaca  to 
Colophon.  His  date  varies  from  1159,  given  by  some  autho- 
rities quoted  in  Philostratus,  to  686,  the  year  assigned  by  the 
historian  Theopompus.  But  he  is  never  born  in  either  of 
the  two  greatest  Ionian  cities  at  the  time  of  their  power. 

The  rise  of  the  Ionian  civilization  is  in  many  ways  the 
most  wonderful  phenomenon  in  Greek  history.     Every  kind 
of  intellectual  advance  seems  to  have  its  origin  in  Ionia.    The 
greatest    works   of   colonization   and   commerce ;     the   first 
banks,  the  first  maps,  and  the  first  effective  Greek  fleets 
come  from  there.     The  first  prose  ^  historian  mentioned  by 
tradition  is  '  Cadmus  of  Miletus  '  ;    the  first  who   has   real 
substance  and  influence  is  Hecataeus  of  Miletus.     The  first 
Greek  philosopher  is  Thales  of  Miletus,  the  second  and  third 
are  Anaximander  and  Anaximenes  of  Miletus.     Consider  for 
a  moment  the  strangeness  of  this  figure  of  Thales.     Before 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  while  the  latest  portions  of 
our  Iliad  are  still  taking  shape,  Ionia  seems  to  have  been 
ringing  with  the  fame  of  this  new  kind  of  great  man,  not 
a  king  nor  a  warrior,  nor  even  an  adventurous  merchant 
prince,  only  a  o-o</)os  avrjp,  a  wise  man  :    a  philosopher,  who 
has  quietly  rejected  all  the  myths  about  gods  and  theogonies  ; 
an  engineer,  able  to  divert  the  river  Halys  from  its  course  ; 
a  mathematician  and  an  astronomer,  able  to  predict  the  eclipse 
which  occurred  on  May  28,  585  B.C.     And  this  man  is  not 
persecuted  like  Galileo  or  Priestley,  not  dependent  on  power- 
ful protection,  like  Leibnitz  or  Descartes.     He  is  an  acknow- 
ledged leader  of  his  people,  a  man  to  consult  in  crises,  when 
other  nations  performed  a  human  sacrifice  or  took  the  in- 
articulate and  dangerous  advice  of  a  sacred  snake.    A  genera- 
tion or  so  later,  about  540  b.  c,  just  about  the  time  when 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  v\ere  taken  over  to  Athens  to  be  recited 
at  the  great  national  festival,  we  meet  another  strange  Ionian 
figure,  a  Colophonian  this  time.    He  is  a  professional  rhapsode 
or  reciter  of  epic  poetry,  whose  zeal  for  the  expurgation  of 
See  Radermacher  in  Philol.  Wochenschrijt,  1907,  No.  10. 
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*  Homer '  has  become  so  great  that  he  traverses  Greece 
denouncing  the  falseness  and  immorality  of  the  very  poems 
from  which  his  own  performances  were  originally  drawn.  All 
the  myths  are  false.  There  is  only  one  God,  infinite,  all 
intellect,  without  bodily  parts.  Homer  and  Hesiod  '  tell  lies, 
attributing  to  the  gods  all  that  among  men  is  a  shame  and 
a  rebuke,  thievings  and  adulteries,  and  deceivings  one  of 
another.'  And  another  philosopher,  not  otherwise  sympa- 
thetic to  Xenophanes,  remarks  in  passing  that  '  Homer  and 
Hesiod  ought  to  be  whipped  '. 

Now  one  must  not  suggest  that  the  tone  of  these  Philo- 
sophers represents  the  ordinary  state  of  mind  of  the  educated 
Ionian  public.  Thales  and  Xeno^jhanes,  and  still  more 
Heraclitus,  were  exceptional  men.  But  the  existence  of  an 
extreme  view  or  a  great  advance  of  thought  among  a  few 
people  is  nearly  always  good  evidence  for  the  prevalence  of 
a  more  moderate  view  or  a  feebler  advance  among  a  much 
larger  number.  Before  Xenophanes  arose  to  denounce  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  Epos  altogether,  there  had  probably 
been  others  improving  that  atmosphere  from  within.  The 
spirit  of  expurgation,  which  we  studied  in  the  fifth  lecture, 
had  already  begun  its  long  work  of  removing  the  traces  of 
primitive  cruelty  and  brutishness  from  the  heroes  of  Homer.^ 

•  The  limits  of  date  within  which  expurgation  went  on  are  hard  to  deter- 
mine. Some  bold  Paleian  might  argue  that  all  the  expurgation  is  a  late 
Attic  process,  on  these  lines  :  (1)  We  find  it  still  going  on  in  the  time  of 
ZcnodotuH  (see  p.  14*2  note);  (2)  Attic  tragedy,  being  early,  mostly  follows  the 
unexpurgated  versions  of  the  sagas  ;  (3)  The  argument  below,  that  Aeschylus 
seems  more  primitive  than  Homer,  may  be  interpreted  as  simply  showing 
that  Aeschylus  was  so,  and  that  the  '  Alexandrian  '  treatment  of  the  Gods  in 
Homer  really  is  Alexandrian — i.  e.  Ijelongs  in  date  to  the  fourth  or  third 
century,  and  that  Zenodotus  was  right  in  considering  the  passages  in  which 
it  occurs  as  spurious.  To  this  we  may  answer  :  (1 )  Expurgation  is  a  normal 
and  constant  process,  always  acting  when  the  teller  of  a  story  has  any  different 
standard  of  sensitiveness  from  the  person  from  whom  he  heard  it.  There 
is  no  reason  it  should  stop  until  the  text  is  fixed  firm.  We  find  as  early  as 
Xenophanes  not  only  a  spirit  which  must  have  produced  expurgation,  but 
a  standard  of  ethical  criticism  so  exceedingly  high  and  severe  that  it  can 
scarcely  have  been  the  first,  or  anything  like  the  first,  of  its  kind.  I  mean  : 
before  people  got  to  complaining  that  Homer's  gods  were  in  human  shape, 
they  must  in  all  probability  have  complained  of  more  obviously  objectionable 
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It  could  not  make  its  work  quite  complete.  Yet  if  it  had 
done  for  the  gods  what  it  did  for  the  human  beings  there 
would  not  have  been  much  ground  left  for  the  indignation 
of  Xenophanes. 

But  there  seems  to  be  always  a  limit  to  these  processes  of 
expurgation  and  reform  from  within.     A  progressive  nation 
with  a  rich   legendary  tradition   must  from  time  to  time 
wake  up  to  look  upon  its  legends  with  fresh  eyes.    They  are 
regarded  as  something  authoritative,  unquestioned,  indisput- 
ably edifying.     And  yet  in  them  there  are  here  and  there 
details  which  seem  hard  to  believe,  harder  still  to  admire. 
They  are  explained,  allegorized,  altered,  expurgated.     For 
the  moment  all  is  well.     And  then  ((uickly  there  appears 
another  crop  of  difficulties  requiring  the  same  treatment.    The 
process  is  repeated.     The  amount  of  hard  thinking  and  of 
emotion  which  mankind  has  again  and  again  expended— 
perhaps  wisely— in  trjnng  to  patch  the  fragments  of  some 
great  system  of  false  beliefs,  which  often  has  nothing  valuable 
about  it  except  the  emotion  with  which  it  happens  to  be 
regarded,  is  one  of  the  most  profoundly  characteristic  things  in 
human  history.    It  was  widely  prevalent  in  Greece,  especially 
after  the  classical  period.     But  a  moment  is  apt  to  come, 

things.     (2)  This  is  important,  but  easily  answered.     Attic  tragedy  is  in 
a  different  convention.     It  takes  its   legendary   material  comparatively 
unexpurgated    because    its    characters    are    (comparatively)    unidealized 
Achilles  can  torture  Hector  in  the  Ajax  or  the  Andramache,  Odysseus  and 
Agamemnon  can  slaughter  Iphigenia  in  the  Agamemnon  or  the  Iphigenia 
J  aunca,  because  those  heroes  are  not  set  up  as  models  of  chivalry  •  in  many 
cases  they  are  dednitely  meant  to  be  '  unsympathetic ',  and  within  limits, 
the  wickeder  they  are  the  better.     The  Iliad,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
mirror  of  chivalry',  a  recognized  instrument  of  moral  education  because 
It  represented  an  idealized  heroic  age.     Agamemnon  in  the  Iliad  could  not 
sacrihce  Iphigenia,  just  as  Tennyson's  King  Arthur  could  not  burn  Guinevere 
ahve  or  tear  her  between  wild  horses,  whatever  the  old  legends  might  say  in 
either  case.     Such  deeds  would  be  out  of  the  convention,  and  shocking.     (3) 
The  frivolous  treatment  of  the  gods  in  serious  or  romantic  literature  is  a  con- 
vention  which  probably,  like  much  else,  comes  to  Alexandria  from  Ionia 
( Aristop^ianes  is  of  course  quite  different. )     This  subject  is  too  large  to  discuss 
here.     But  we  know  that  Zenodotus  and  Aristarchus  regarded  the  frivolous 
scenes  as  awp,n^  ;   that  is,  they  were  not  natural  and  suitable  according  to 
Alexandrian  taste.  * 
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sooner  or  later,  at  which  men  begin  to  wonder  whether  after 
so  much  jettison  there  is  really  anything  true  to  save,  whether 
a  bridge  so  extremely  full  of  rotten  planks  is  worth  such 
repeated  mending.  The  point  at  which  this  stage  is  reached 
seems  to  depend  on  a  certain  proportion  of  qualities  in  the 
minds  of  the  persons  affected,  the  proportion  between  their 
critical  intelligence  and  boldness  on  the  one  hand,  and  their 
reverence  and  depth  of  emotion  on  the  other.  Now  Ionia  in 
the  sixth  century  was  full  of  intelligence  and  daring  ;  it  was 
adventurous,  critical,  scientific,  rationalist,  and  self-confident. 
It  was  not,  like  Thrace,  Crete,  Athens,  South  Italy,  a  centre 
of  religion  or  reactionary  dreaming.  It  produced  indeed  some 
mysticism  ;  but  a  peculiar  scientific  and  speculative  mysticism 
of  its  own,  more  concerned  with  the  properties  of  the  Infinite 
(to  aiT(Lpov)  than  with  the  traditional  anthropomorphic  gods.^ 
This  scientific  and  critical  temperament  among  the  people 
of  Ionia  was  met  by  a  special  weakness  in  the  Homeric  religion. 
It  was  not  really  religion  at  all.  The  beautiful  Olympians 
whom  we  find  in  Homer  forming  a  sort  of  divine  family,  and 
whom  we  know  from  statues,  do  not  represent  the  gods 
worshipped  by  any  particular  part  of  early  Greece.  They 
represented  an  enlightened  compromise  made  to  suit  the  con- 
veniences of  a  federation.  Each  local  god  had  been  shorn 
of  his  mystical  or  monstrous  characteristics ;  of  everjrthing, 
that  is,  that  was  likely  to  give  offence.  And  it  is  nearly  always 
the  mystical  or  monstrous  elements  of  a  belief  which  seem 
to  have  excited  the  keenest  religious  emotions  of  an  ancient 
people.  The  owl  Athena,  the  cow  Hera,  the  snake-man 
Cecrops  ;  the  many  ghosts  and  shapes  of  terror ;  the  mystic 
bull  Dionysus,  who  is  in  some  strange  sense  the  beast  which 
he  himself  tears  to  pieces  alive,  and  from  whose  blood  our 
souls  are  made  :  these  things  are  cleared  away  from  Homer's 
world,  or  else  humanized  and  made  to  tone  in  with  his  general 
serene  anthropomorphism.  This  anthropomorphism  happened 
to  suit  the  art  of  sculpture,  which  became  highly  important 
in  Greece,  and  for  that  reason  among  others  the  Homeric 

'  See  Schulz,  lonische  Mystik.    Also  Die  Crotterwell  Homers  by  Paul  Meyer, 
Jahresber.  iiber  d.  K.  Klosterschule  zu  I  If  eld,  1907. 
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gods  have  dominated  the  later  tradition.  But  the  real  wor- 
ship of  Greece  before  the  fourth  century  almost  never  attached 
itself  to  those  luminous  Olympian  forms.  There  were  many 
ecstasies  of  enthusiasm  and  outbreaks  of  superstition  in 
Greece,  but  they  all  depend  on  deities  of  quite  a  different 
sort.  There  was  enthusiasm  for  Orpheus  and  Dionysus  : 
enthusiasm  for  the  mysteries  of  the  Mother  and  Maid  at 
Eleusis.  There  was  religious  feeling  about  the  local  pre- 
Hellenic  festivals,  like  the  Thesmophoria.  There  was  super- 
stitious terror  in  Athens  about  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae. 
But  those  Hermae  were  no  images  of  the  handsome  young 
Homeric  god ;  they  represented  the  old  divine  boundary 
stone,  whose  unedifying  form  has  been  entirely  expurgated 
from  the  Homeric  epos.  The  failure  of  Nikias  in  his  retreat 
from  Syracuse  was  due  to  reverence  for  no  Homeric  Artemis, 
but  for  the  ancient  and  unhumanized  holiness  of  the  Moon. 
Even  the  goddess  who  led  Pisistratus  back  to  Athens, 
Pisistratus  rdv  ^O^JL-qpiKdraTov,  was  originally  not  so  much  the 
Homeric  daughter  of  Zeus  as  the  ancient  pre-Homeric  '  Athe- 
naia  Kore  '.  And  the  temple  of  Zeus,  which  the  same  Pisis- 
tratus, in  the  spirit  of  his  Homeric  policy,  proceeded  to  build 
with  so  much  pomp,  was  left  all  through  the  classical  times 
unfinished.  All  the  treasures  of  Athenian  building  went  to 
Athena  and  Poseidon,  the  native  Earth-Maiden  and  the 
native  Sea.  Of  course  Athens  may  have  been  a  specially 
'  Pelasgian '  community  :  but  mutatis  mutandis  the  same 
observations  could  probably  be  made  of  any  Greek  town  of 
which  we  possessed  adequate  records. 

One  can  see  then  what  was  likely  to  happen  to  the  Homeric 
gods.  They  had  been  made,  up  to  a  certain  standard,  very 
beautiful,  highly  anthropomorphic,  not  in  the  least  poverty- 
stricken,  barbarous,  or  grotesque.  But  in  the  process  they 
had  lost  their  special  hold  on  the  worship  of  any  particular 
community.  They  had  forfeited  the  powerful  support  of 
uncritical  local  superstition  :  and,  after  all,  in  the  eyes  of 
an  educated  and  sceptical  Ionian,  would  they  quite  bear 
thinking  about  ?    This  serio-comic  Olympian  family,  with  its 
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permanent  feud  between  the  husband  and  wife,  in  behalf  of 
which  we  can  but  lamely  plead  that  the  wife's  unamiability 
is  but  the  natural  result  of  the  husband's  extreme  unfaithful- 
ness, and  the  husband's  unfaithfulness  almost  excused  by 
the  wife's  monstrous  unamiability  ?  The  lame  son  at  whom 
the  other  gods  laugh  ?  The  pretty  daughter,  always  in 
scrapes  and  tears  ?  To  a  reverent  spirit  these  things  can  be 
allegorized.  To  a  scientific  historian  they  possess  an  historical 
origin  and  explanation.  But  to  the  critical  Ionian,  whose 
eyes  are  no  longer  blinded  by  the  sacred  past,  who  patronizes 
while  he  loves,  they  tended  to  take  a  curious  form.  It  is 
a  form  hard  to  characterize  or  to  understand  ;  it  would 
be  hard  even  to  believe  credible,  were  it  not  so  extremely 
familiar  :  the  form  which  reaches  its  highest,  or  perhaps 
I  should  say  its  lowest,  point  in  Ovid,  or  before  Ovid  in  the 
Alexandrians.  The  gods  are  not  by  any  means  rejected.  They 
are  patronized,  conventionalized,  and  treated  as  material  for 
ornament.  Their  traditional  characteristics,  roughly  speaking, 
are  preserved  ;  Zeus  is  royal,  and  Apollo  is  musical,  and  Athena 
is  a  warrior  or  a  spinster  :  and  the  late  Ionian  poets  believe 
in  them  not  much  more  effectively  than  Pope  believed  in  the 
sylphs  who  tire  his  heroine's  hair  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
There  is  a  depth  of  unbelief  profounder  than  any  outspoken 
denial.  Pope  would  not  have  troubled  to  deny  the  existence 
of  sylphs.  When  you  take  the  gods  in  such  a  spirit  as  this 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  furbish  up  their  moral  characters. 
They  are  more  amusing  as  they  stand  ;  they  may  even  be, 
in  a  certain  external  and  shallow  sense,  more  beautiful. 

I  think  that  in  this  matter  of  the  Homeric  or  Olympian 
gods  one  can  notice  three  distinct  stages.  There  is  a  primitive 
stage,  represented  best  by  the  earliest  strata  of  Hesiod's 
Theogontj  :  a  stage  in  which,  for  one  thing,  men  did  not  use 
their  critical  faculties  at  all  on  this  sort  of  material,  and,  for 
another,  a  great  many  of  the  myths  which  afterwards  became 
shocking  or  ridiculous  still  preserved  some  remnant  of  their 
original  meanings.  At  such  a  time,  for  instance,  the  quarrels 
between  Zeus  and  Hera  may  still  have  been  felt  consciously 
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as  part  of  the  old  and  respectable  feud  between  the  conquered 
native  goddess  and  the  invading  patriarchal  god.i  Secondly, 
there  is  a  long  middle  stage  of  expurgation,  of  rejection  of 
humanizing.  When  it  began  we  can  hardly  guess,  nor 
how  the  expurgations  gradually  came  to  be  accepted  and 
canomzed  in  the  official  texts  ;  but  the  process  must,  in  some 
form  or  other,  have  lasted  througli  a  great  part  of  the  life 
of  the  poems.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  late  Ionian  stage  of  u  hich 
we  have  just  spoken,  in  which  the  Olympians  have  ceased  to 
have  any  genuinely  religious  significance,  but  serve  to  provide 
expedients  to  the  story-teller,  and  afford  material  for  a  kind 
of  half-licentious  humour. 

Presently,  I  think,  we  shall  see  reason  to  add  a  fourth 
stage,  that  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Homeric  system  by 
non-Ionian  Greece,  a  stage  in  which  the  more  primitive 
Greek  communities,  beginning  to  feel  uneasiness  at  the  nmddle 
and  crudity  of  their  own  local  superstitions,  receive  with 
reverence  and  enthusiasm  the  comparativelv  orderly  and 
civilized  system  of  Homer.  In  the  sixth  centui^,  when  Ionian 
culture  spread  in  a  great  wave  to  the  mainland  of  Greece, 
Ionia  was  probably  already  hUisee  to  the  theology  of  which 
she  was  the  chief  centre.  And  the  Zeus  whom  Aeschylus 
accepted  from  Ionia  and  Homer  was  a  widelv  different  being 
from  the  Zeus  of  whom  the  men  of  Miletus  mkde  merry  tales. 

At  the  very  outset  of  that  interesting  branch  of  literature 
which  culminated  in  the  Greek  Novel,  we  hear  of  the  Milesian 
Stories.  Light  tales  they  seem  to  have  been,  much  in  the  style 
of  Boccaccio.  A  typical  one  is  the  tale  of  the  inconsolable 
widow  of  Ephesus,  who  used  constantly  to  frequent  her 
husband's  tomb— from  mixed  motives  ;  partly  from  devotion 
to  his  memory,  partly  because  there  was  a  fascinating  young 
soldier  on  guard  there.  The  first  collector  of  such  stories 
whose  name  is  known  to  us,  Aristides,  belongs  to  an  uncertain 
but  much  later  date.  But  two  or  three  tales  in  Herodotus 
bear  the  same  stamp  :    among  them  some,  like  that  of  the 

*  J.  E.  Harriiioii,  Primer  of  Greek  Religion. 
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wife  of  Candaules,  which  were  certainly  not  first  told  by 
Herodotus.  And  besides,  the  very  fact  that  Aristides  called 
his  collection  '  Milesian  Stories '  seems  to  mean  that  the  type 
of  story  was  already  recognized  as  Milesian.  It  was  a  name 
like  *  Contes  Gaulois  '.  And  I  think  one  can  see  this  spirit, 
a  mocking,  half-licentious,  Boccaccio-like  spirit,  already  at 
work  in  the  later,  and  not  the  very  latest,  parts  of  the  Iliad, 
We  ^^il\  take  two  detailed  instances.  But  first,  let  us  be 
clear  about  the  issue.  As  we  have  seen  before,  the  human 
beings  in  Homer  always  maintain  their  dignity  and  self- 
respect.  No  hero  is  a  liar  ^  or  a  coward.  None  is  drunken 
or  loose-lived  or  vicious.  None  tortures  his  enemy.  But  the 
gods  :  that  is  quite  a  different  matter.  They  are  capable  of 
anything.  They  not  only  practise  torture— the  gods  of  most 
nations  have  had  a  weakness  in  that  direction— but  they  lose 
their  dignity.  They  are  cheated,  beaten,  imprisoned.  They 
lie  and  are  found  out.  They  are  routed  by  human  beings. 
They  howl  when  wounded.  Their  father  '  bangs '  them 
*  about  the  house  \  That,  you  may  say,  is  characteristic  of 
all  simple  and  primitive  religions.  Does  not  Ouranos  swallow 
his  children  and  again  vomit  them  up  ?  Does  not  the  Baby- 
lonian Apsu,  in  the  primaeval  chaos,  cut  his  wife  Tiamat 
in  two,  to  make  one  half  of  her  into  heaven  and  the  other 
into  earth  ?  Yes.  Those  are  simple  and  savage  stories, 
visibly  allegorical,  dependent  in  part  on  the  mere  helplessness 
of  primitive  language.  The  Homeric  passages  in  question  are 
totally  different  from  that.  They  are  not  primitive,  but 
smooth  and  sophisticated.  They  mock  with  easy  scepticism 
at  the  indecorousness  of  the  primitive  beliefs. 


But  let  us  take  our  two  instances.  There  was  in  Greece 
a  widespread  tradition  of  the  Wars  of  the  Gods.  Zeus  some- 
how holds  his  power  by  conquest  over  other  beings,  vaguer, 
older,  and  darker  shapes,  belonging  to  some  old  order,  or, 

»  Of  course  a  disguised  hero  in  the  course  of  a  dangerous  adventure  tells 
the  necessary  lies  to  avoid  detection.  That  is  in  the  essence  of  all  romances 
of  adventure. 
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perhaps,  to  the  chaos  that  preceded  all  order.  We  hear  of 
many  treatments  in  early  epic  of  the  Titanomachia,  Theo- 
machia,  Gigantomachia.  And  in  our  Hesiodic  collection  we 
have  preserved,  imperfectly  and  with  many  repetitions,  due 
apparently  to  a  conflation  of  two  sources,  a  long  fragment 
of  a  Titanomachia.  It  tells  how  Zeus  gained  the  victory  over 
the  Titans  by  freeing  and  calling  to  his  aid  certain  primitive 
beings  whom  the  Titans  and  Ouranos  had  oppressed  (Theog 
617  fi.)} 

Briareos  and  Kottos  and  Gues,  their  father  Ouranos 
conceived  hatred  of  them  in  his  heart,  being  afraid  at 
their  wild  valour  and  their  looks  and  tallness,  and  he 
bound  them  in  bondage  deep  beneath  the  wide-wayed 
earth.  And  tlioro  they  dwelt  in  anguisli  under  the  ground 
at  the  ends  of  the  great  world,  seated  on  the  verge  of 
things,  a  very  long  time,  amazed  and  with  great  mourn- 
ing in  their  hearts.  But  Zeus  and  the  immortal  gods, 
by  the  counsel  of  Earth,  brought  them  again  to  the  light! 

Zeus  asked  them  to  help  him  in  the  long  war  against  the 
Titans  and  they  consented.  The  gods  stood  on  Olympus 
and  the  Titans  upon  Othrys  ;  and  they  had  fought  already 
for  ten  years.    So  they  joined  battle  : 

And  the  Titans  opposite  had  made  strong  their  lines, 
and  both  sides  put  forth  their  might.  And  there  was 
a  terrible  cry  from  the  boundless  sea,  and  shattering  of 
the  earth,  and  the  broad  sky  groaned,  and  high  Olympus 
was  shaken  from  his  foundations  with  the  rush  of  immor- 
tal things  :  and  the  quaking  and  the  noise  of  feet  upon 
the  steeps  came  down  unto  cloudy  Tartarus.  .  .  .  And 
the  armies  met  with  a  great  shout,  and  Zeus  held  back 
his  fury  no  more.  Down  from  Olympus  and  heaven  he 
came  in  one  sweep  of  thunders  that  ceased  not  :  and  the 
boUs  went  winged  from  his  mighty  hand,  and  the  life- 
bearing  Earth  cracked  with  the  burning,  and  around 
lum  tlie  fathomless  forest  roared  in  fire  ...  .  And  fore- 
most in  that  bitter  stirring  of  battle  were  Kottos  and 

»  If  Briareos  ia  a  fifty-oared  ship,  as  seeras  likely,  he  must  have  been 
introduced  later  into  this  story.  But  perhaps  the  Fifty-oar  was  rather 
identified  with  an  already  existing  Briareos,  and  thus  Briareos  identified 
with  Aigaion, 
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Briareos  and  Gues,  unsated  of  war,  who  cast  from  their 
hands  three  hundred  great  stones,  one  on  another,  and 
darkened  the  Titans  with  their  castings,  and  drave  them 
down  and  bound  them  in  bitter  bondage,  for  all  their 
pride,  as  far  beneath  the  earth  as  the  sky  is  above  the 
earth.  For  a  bronzen  anvil  cast  from  heaven  would  fall 
nine  nights  and  days,  and  on  the  tenth  night  would  come 
to  the  earth.  And  from  earth  a  bronzen  anvil  would  fall 
nine  nights  and  days,  and  on  the  tenth  night  would  come 
to  cloudy  Tartarus  :  where  about  there  is  driven  a  bronzen 
fence,  and  around  it  Night  is  shed.  Night  in  three  floods. 
And  over  it  the  roots  are  planted  of  the  earth  and  the 
unharvested  sea. 

Now  the  exact  merit  of  this  as  poetry  may  be  a  matter  of 
dispute.  It  may  be  a  little  incompetent,  a  little  bombastic. 
But  it  is  at  least  genuine  and  reverent.  If  we  are  to  describe 
these  primitive  battles  of  gods,  that  is  the  kind  of  way  in 
which  to  conceive  them. 

Now  turn  to  the  battle  of  the  gods  in  a  late  part  of  the 
Iliad  (cf)  391  ff.)  : 

It   was  shield-piercing  Ares   who   began,   and  sprang 
upon  Athena  with  his  bronzen  spear,  and  uttered  a  word 
of  insult  :    *  Wherefore  again,  thou  dog-fly,  dost  drive 
the  gods  to  strife  ?    Rememberest  not  the  day  when  thou 
didst  let  loose  Diomedes  to  wound  me,  and  thyself  in 
sight  of  all  didst  grasp  the  spear  and  drive  full  at  me 
and  tear  my  fair  flesh  ?     Now  I  warrant  me  thou  shalt 
pay  for  all  thy  doings  !  '     So  saying  he  made  a  lunge  at 
her  aegis  tasseled  and  terrible,  which  not  the  thunder  of 
Zeus  can  make  to  fall.     There  bloody  Ares  lunged  with 
his  long  spear.     But  she  started  back  and  caught  up  in 
her  stout  hand  a  stone  lying  upon  the  plain,  a  big  black 
jagged  stone,  which  men  of  old  had  put  to  be  the  boundary 
of  a  field  ;   and  she  hit  Ares  on  the  neck  with  it,  and  his 
limbs  gave  way.     He  reached  over  seven  furlongs  as  he 
fell,  and  his  hair  was  filled  with  dust  and  his  arms  rattled 
about    him.      And   Pallas   Athena   laughed   aloud,    and 
boasted  over  him  with  winged  words.     '  Fool,  hast  thou 
not  learned  yet  how  far  I  am  thy  better,  that  thou  wilt 
dare  to  match  thy  strength  with  mine  ?    That  is  the  way 
to  fulfil  thy  mother's  curses,  who  plans  anger  and  mis- 
chief against  thee  for  deserting  the  Greeks.' 


'\ 
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Presently  Aphrodite,  who  was  in  love  with  Ares,  came  and 
took  him  by  the  arm  to  help  him  up,  while  he  made  a  great 
groaning,  and  began  gradually  to  come  to.  Hera  saw,  and 
called  to  Athena  : 

'  Here  is  that  dog-fly  '—the  poet  has  an  affection  for 
that  word—'  coming  to  help  Ares.  Chase  her  !  '  So 
Athena,  rejoicing  in  her  heart,  flew  at  Aphrodite,  and 
drove  her  in  the  chest  with  her  stout  hand,  and  her  limbs 
and  her  dear  heart  gave  way  beneath  her.  And  there 
the  two  of  them  lay  together  on  the  many-nurturing 

Later  on,  towards  the  end  of  the  battle,  Artemis  is  facing 
Hera  : 

To  her  in  uTath  spake  the  reverend  spouse  of  Zeus  ; 
'  What  seekest  thou,  shameless  she-dog,  standing  against 
me  ?'  ...  So  spake  she,  and  with  her  left  hand  gripped 
both  the  hands  of  Artemis  by  the  wrist,  while  with  her 
right  she  took  the  bow  and  arrows  off  her  shoulders; 
then  with  the  bow  and  arrows  whipped  her  about  the  ears! 
and  laughed  as  she  dipped  her  head  this  way  and  that. 
And  the  arrows  kept  dropping  from  the  quiver.  And 
the  goddess  full  of  tears  fled  like  a  wood-pigeon. 

'One  of  the  few  passages  in  the  Iliad;  says  Dr.  Leaf, 
'which  can  be  pronounced  poetically  bad.'  True,  yet  the 
badness  lies  entirely  in  the  taste,  not  in  the  execution.  The 
verses  are  admirably  \mtten,  incomparably  better  than  those 
of  Hesiod's  Titanomachia.  But  the  poet  was  not  writing  about 
anything  that  he  felt  as  real  or  as  mattering  much  to  any- 
body's feelings.  He  was  almost  writing  parody  or  mock-epic. 
And  he  made  it  quite  pretty  ! 

Let  us  take  another  instance.  Among  the  old  traditional 
subjects  of  semi-religious  Epos  was  one  which  our  extant 
remains  of  Greek  literature  leave  rather  obscure,  the  mystic 
marriage  of  Zeus  and  Hera.  This  may  have  been  in  its  origin 
a  sort  of  marriage  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  or  Of  the  two  greatest 
divine  beings,  from  which  all  things  arise.  It  may  have 
symbolized  the  union  of  the  two  races  and  two  religions— 
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the  patriarchal  Zeus  of  the  Northerners,  being  united  with 
Hera,  the  Argive  Kore.  It  may  have  been  one  of  those  naive 
recognitions  of  the  mystery  and  divinity  of  the  processes  of 
life,  which  often  shed  such  high  dignity  upon  the  external 
grossness  of  primitive  religion.  Wliatever  its  origin,  it  was 
a  subject  treated  by  divers  poets  with  reverence  and  mystery, 
as  we  can  tell  by  the  allusions  in  Pindar,  Aeschylus,  and 
Euripides. 

Now,  how  is  this  subject  treated  in  the  Fourteenth  Book  of 
the  Iliad  ?  Absolutely  in  the  spirit  of  Boccaccio  :  I  might 
almost  say,  of  a  Palais  Royal  farce.  The  passage  is  sometimes 
much  praised,  and  is  certainly  admirably  wTitten  :  '  radiant 
with  Immour,  grace,  and  healthful  sensuousness,'  is  the  criti- 
cism of  Dr.  Leaf.  But  what  is  the  story  ?  Its  name  is  almost 
enougli :   it  is  called  by  ancient  wTiters  The  Tricking  of  Zeus, 

The  father  of  gods  and  men  was  sitting  on  the  top  of  many- 
fountained  Ida,  watching  the  war.  The  gods  had  offended 
him  by  giving  secret  help  to  the  Greeks,  and  he  had  arranged 
that  the  Trojans  should  win  the  present  battle.  So  he  went 
himself  to  sit  on  Mount  Ida,  and  see  that  all  proceeded  as  he 
desired.  His  wife  Hera,  a  partisan  of  the  Greeks,  saw  him 
sitting  there— (TTvyepo?  U  ol  eirX^To  dvixii—' and  thought 
how  much  she  disliked  him  ! '  She  determined  to  outwit  her 
lord  and  master.  So  she  went  to  her  room,  washed,  anointed, 
and  scented  herself,  and  put  on  her  best  immortal  raiment, 
including  ear-rings  with  three  stones  in  them.  Next  she 
went  to  Aphrodite  and  begged  for  the  loan  of  her  Cestus, 
or  embroidered  girdle,  which  acted  as  a  love-charm.  She 
explained— falsely,  of  course— how  she  wished  it  in  order  to 
reconcile  an  old  married  couple  dweUing  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  who  had  unfortunately  quarrelled— Okeanos  and  mother 
Tethys,  in  fact.  Having  obtained  the  Cestus,  she  proceeds  to 
find  the  Spirit  of  Sleep,  and  with  some  difficulty  bribes  him 
to  come  and  be  ready  to  charm  the  eyes  of  Zeus  at  a  critical 
moment.  The  bribe  has  to  be  high,  since  Sleep  had  done  her 
the  same  service  once  before,  in  the  old  Heracleia,  and  had 
suffered  in  consequence.     Finally,  she  repairs  to  Mount  Ida, 
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to  ask  in  most  dutiful  language  the  permission  of  Zeus 
to  make  her  expedition  to  Okeanos  and  mother  Tethys. 
She  does  not  like  to  go  so  far  without  her  lord's  approval. 
Remember  that  all  this  edifying  story  began  by  her  thinking 
how  much  she  disliked  Zeus  !  I  can  find  no  dignified  word 
to  describe  adequately  her  provocative  conduct  towards  her 
victim.  However,  she  succeeds  in  entirely  engrossing  his 
attention,  and  so  rouses  his  passionate  admiration  that  he 
compares  her  favourably  with  no  less  than  seven  other  persons 
towards  whom  he  has  entertained  similar  feelings.  He  quite 
forgets  the  war.  And  Hera  sends  a  message  to  her  aUies  that 
they  can  do  what  they  like  now  :   Zeus  is  safe  ! 

Now,  were  I  required  to  subscribe  half  a  crown  to  save 
Aristides   of  Miletus  and   all   his  children  from   everlasting 
death,  I  do  not  say  that  I  would  outright  refuse.    In  its  own 
place  this  kind  of  literature  has  a  certain  value,  and  seems  to 
have  served  as  a  stimulus  to  better  work  in  others.    But  not 
all  the  riches  of  Egyptian  Thebes  could,  I  think,  ever  atone 
for  the  injury  done  to  the  human  race  by  the  invasion  of  this 
Milesian  spirit  into  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  poem  of  the 
greatest  nation  of  poets  that  the  world  has  known.     It  has 
defiled  its  own  beautiful  world.     It  has  *  slain  the  image  of 
God,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye  '.     For  the  poets  who  actually 
wrote  these  passages  there  is  a  great  excuse.    Their  cause  was, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  good  cause  than  a  bad.     But 
historical  circumstances  combined  to  catch   and  stereotype 
the  epic  at  the  particular  moment  when,  just  after  the  zenith 
of  its  glory,  it  had  caught  this  mocking  infection.     Rightly 
sceptical  towards  the  authorized  gods  and  their  legends,  it 
had  not  the  serious  courage  simply  to  seek  truth  and  reject 
falsehood  in  what  are  generally  regarded  as  the  highest  regions 
of  human  thinking.     It  neither  denied  its  gods  nor  re-made 
them.    It  degraded  them  further,  and  used  them  for  ornament 
and  amusement,  to  make  a  good  tale  the  merrier.      I  had 
almost  written,  to  make  a  good  tale  into  a  bad  one.     When 
once  this  infection  has  crept  into  its  blood,  the  Epos  as  a  form 
of  living  and  growing  poetiy  was  doomed. 
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Coasider  what  that  meant  for  the  history  of  Greek  literature. 

Greek  literature  starts  from  an  immense  wealth  of  Saga 

traditions,  and  the  need  of  an  instrument  for  expressing  them  ; 

to  meet  that  need  it  created  the  Epos.    It  had  been  a  costly 

and  a  rare  creation  ;  a  metre,  a  style,  a  whole  language  almost. 

And  now  that  part  of  the  Greek  people  which  had  done  all 

this  for  the  sake  of  the  Saga  had  outgrowTi  the  Saga,  and 

was  beginning  to  parody  what  it  had  formerly  adored.^    Had 

Ionia  been  the  whole  of  Greece,  not  only  the  Epos,  but  the 

whole  heroic  tradition,  might  have  died  during  the  sixth  and 

fifth  centuries.     But   Ionia  was  not  the  whole  of  Greece, 

and  the  Saga  found  a  new  utterance  in  Attic  tragedy. 

I  always  hesitate  to  use  the  antithesis  of  northern  and  native, 
or  Hellenic  and  pre-Hellenic,  as  applied  to  the  whole  of  any 
concrete  fact.  The  rule  is  that  everywhere  you  find  northern 
and  native  elements,  but  nowhere  do  you  find  a  purely  north- 
em  or  purely  native  community.  Yet  in  contrasting  the  Epos 
with  tragedy  that  antithesis  cannot  but  occur  to  one's  mind. 

\Vhen  the  ancestors  of  the  Aeolians  and  lonians  fled  across 
the  seas— a  mixed  set  of  races,  chiefly  under  Achaean  leaders 
—they  were  compelled,  as  we  observed  in  the  second  lecture, 
to  leave  behind  them  their  sacred  places,  most  of  their  tribal 
and  family  institutions,  and  notably  the  graves  of  their 
fathers.  The  prestige  of  the  Achaean  chiefs,  the  partial 
return  to  migratory  life,  the  convenience  of  the  Achaean 
institutions  of  the  Saga  and  the  Bard,  combined  to  give  to 

»  Monro  allows  quite  a  large  place  to  the  mock-heroic  in  the  second 
part  of  the  Odyssey,  Telemachus'  sneeze  wliich  afifpSaXtov  Kovdfirjffe  {p  542), 
the  pigsty  described  in  language  borrowed  from  Priam's  palace  (^  13  flF.)', 
the  irdryia  fnffTTjp  of  the  beggar  Irus  {a  6),  &c.  He  gives  some  fifteen  alleged 
instances  in  the  index  under  '  Parody ' .  Miilder  goes  much  further,  Quellen 
pp.  287  flF.,  347  ff. 

Exactly  the  same  spirit  occurs  in  the  Pderinage  de  Charlemagne,  which, 
however,  belongs  to  a  quite  early  and  good  period.  See  G.  Paris,  Poesie 
du  M.  A.,  i.  pp.  119-49.  It  can  be  shown  on  other  grounds  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  (e.  g.  it  mentions  no  towns  except 
St.  Denys,  Paris,  Chartres,  and  Chateaudun,  with  no  word  of  Aix  or  Laon), 
and  the  critic  regards  its  heroi-comic  character  as  '  le  plus  ancien  produit  de 
I'esprit  parisien'.  Perhaps  the  Demodoous  lay,  which  looks  exceedingly 
ancient,  occupies  the  same  place  in  *  I'esprit  milesien '. 
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the  Epos  its  prevailing  Achaean  tone.  But  on  the  mainland 
of  Greece  during  all  this  time,  even  where  the  northern 
occupations  were  most  tyrannous,  there  remained  always 
some  fragments  of  the  old  population,  peasants  and  serfs  and 
outlaws  for  the  most  part,  who  still  clung  to  their  old  objects 
of  worship,  their  Earth-Maidens  and  their  harvest  magic, 
especially  their  tribal  initiations  and  their  sacred  tombs.  A 
downtrodden  people  they  must  have  been  for  many  generations, 
worshipping  by  stealth  and  in  fear.  But  as  the  populations 
became  more  mixed,  which  was  the  case  everywhere  on  the 
mainland,  the  result  was  that  the  old  pre-Hellenic  stratum  of 
behefs  and  emotions  re-emerged.  How  the  initiation  rites  led 
to  the  formation  of  an  initiation-god  Dionysus,  the  Zeus-Child 
who  died  and  rose  again,  the  God  who  showed  the  candidates  for 
initiation  to  their  dead  ancestors  and  led  his  rout  of  masked 
and  dancing  ghosts  ;  how  this  worship  of  Dionysus,  combined 
with  the  old  custom  of  performing  rites  round  the  tomb  of 
a  dead  hero,  narrating  his  deeds  and  sufferings  and  invoking 
his  return  to  his  people  :  that  story  is  too  long  and  intricate 
to  attempt  here.  In  even  the  latest  works  of  Attic  tragedy 
the  Masquers  of  Dionysus  are  rarely  dissociated  from  some 
sacred  tomb.^  In  this  severe,  earnest,  keenly  emotional 
atmosphere,  touched  with  mysticism  by  the  shadow  of  present 
death,  the  Greeks  of  the  mainland  kept  up  in  their  separate 
cities  and  villages  their  own  local  fragments  of  the  heroic  saga. 
Now  about  this  time  of  the  decay  of  the  Epos,  Athens 
had  thrown  off  her  ages  of  Pelasgian  slumber  and  was  just 
coming  into  intimate  contact  with  Ionia.  To  her  young  and 
groping  genius  the  high  civilization  and  intelligence  of  Ionia, 

'  Professor  Ridgeway's  Origin  of  Tragedy,  which  in  its  first  lecture  form 
shook  us  all  from  our  dogmatic  slumbers,  is  now  published,  and  the  Tomb 
Theory  needs  no  further  advocacy  from  me.  Personally,  I  should  combine 
with  it  Dieterich's  statement  of  the  case  in  the  Archivfiir  Beligion^mssen- 
schaft,  vol.  xi  (1908),  and  Miss  Harrison's  commentary  on  the  Hymn  of  the 
Kouretes,  Annual  of  the  B.  S.  A.,  vol.  xv,  togetlier  with  the  anthropological 
evidence  about  initiations  in  Schurtz,  Altersklassen  und  Miinnerbuiide,  and 
Webster,  Primitive  Secret  Societies.  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  in  advance 
to  Miss  Harrison's  forthcoming  book  on  Greek  Religion,  where  this  evidence 
and  much  more  will  be  put  together. 
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the  magnificent  form  of  the  Epos,  the  broad  sweep  of  Homeric 
pan-Hellenism,  the  clean  and  lordly  northern  spirit,  came  as 
a  world  of  inspiration,  and  quickened  the  ancient  ceremonials 
of  worship  at  tlie  tomb  to  the  splendid  growth  of  Attic  Tragedy. 

Turn  from  that  late  Homeric  story  of  the  Outwitting  of 
Zeus  to  the  earliest,  crudest,  most  incompetent  tragedy  which 
we  possess,  though,  in  its  way,  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
the  Suppliant  Women  of  Aeschylus.  It  is  not  only  that 
there  is  a  marked  change  of  atmosphere,  but  it  seems  like 
a  change  backward,  not  forward,  towards  an  older,  a  simpler 
and  a  grander,  world.  The  very  first  ^^  ords  of  the  play 
strike  a  key-note  :  Zel,  ^h'  ^Urc^p,  '  Zeus  the  Suppliant.' 
Would  any  of  those  clear-headed  Homeric  bards  have  ven- 
tured on  that  ancient  phrase  ?  They  kncAv  of  a  Zeus  who, 
on  a  far-off  mountain  throne,  observed  and  avenged  sup- 
pliants. But  this  Zeus  of  Aeschylus  is  himself  the  suppliant ; 
the  prayer  which  you  reject  is  his  very  prayer,  and  in  turning 
from  your  door  the  helpless  or  the  outcast  you  have  turned 
away  the  most  high  God.  The  belief  was  immemorially  old.i 
It  was  doubtless  in  a  thousand  of  its  ramifications  foolish  and 
absurd.    And  the  Ionic  Epos  had  made  all  its  beliefs  sensible. 

I  will  venture  to  read  you  a  strange  Aeschylean  lyric  about 
a  deed  of  this  same  Zeus.  It  is  a  story  far  too  primitive  and 
monstrous  for  Homer  :  the  tale  of  lo,  the  Argive  maiden 
beloved  of  Zeus,  wlio  was  turned  into  a  cow,  forsooth,  and 
watched  by  the  hundred-eyed  Argos,  and  driven  over  the 
world  by  a  gad-fly  !  A  cow-shaped,  or  even  a  cow-headed, 
maiden  !  And  a  cow-headed  maiden  beloved  by  Zeus  !  To 
a  cultivated  Ionian  such  conceptions  must  have  belonged  to 
the  very  lowest  regions  of  *  Pelasgian  '  folly.  They  had  been 
expurgated  from  Homer  generations  before.    Yet  out  of  that 

'  The  discovery  of  the  Hymn  of  the  Kouretes  enables  us  exactly  to  under- 
stand  Z,v,  'A<plKrwp.  He  is  a  '  projection '  of  the  rite  of  Supplication  • 
a  conception  generated  from  the  band  of  human  suppliants  just  as  Zeus 
Kouros.  or  simply  6  Miyiaros  Kovpos,  is  generated  from  the  band  of  Kouroi 
Silenus  from  the  Silenoi,  Pan  from  the  Panes,  or,  a  very  clear  case,  Amphi. 
etyon  from  the  Amphictyones.  See  reference  in  previous  note.  '  Le  dieu 
est  le  desir  (collectif )  personnifie,'  Doutte,  Magie  de  V  Afrique  du  Nord,  p.  601. 
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unpromising  material  Aeschylus  extracts  something  which  is 
not  only  genuine  religious  thought,  but,  to  my  feeling,  even 
somewhat  sublime  thought.  The  love  of  Zeus  leads  its  object 
through  unearthly  shame  and  suffering  to  a  strange  and  over- 
whelming reward.  We  cannot  understand.  But  Zeus  is 
bound  by  no  law  but  his  owti  supreme  will.  He  has  always 
his  own  great  purpose,  and  he  moves  towards  it  by  inscrutable 
ways. 

I  should  explain  that  to  the  mythologist  lo  is  probably 
one  of  the  many  shapes  of  the  homed  Moon,  the  wanderer 
of  the  sky.  She  was  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  the 
Egyptian  Isis.  and  her  son — conceived  miraculously  by  the 
touch  of  tlie  hand  of  Zeus — with  Apis,  the  sacred  Egyptian 
bull.  The  speakers  are  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  descendants 
of  lo,  returned  to  her  native  land,  Argos,  and  praying  protec- 
tion from  their  pursuers,  the  sons  of  Aegyptus  (Suppl.  524  ff.) : 

Lord  of  lords,  blessed  among  the  blessed,  of  perfections 
most  perfect  strength,  0  happy  Zeus,  hear  us,  and  let 
it  be  !  Shield  us  from  the  pride  of  man,  whom  thou 
righteously  abhorrest,  and  whelm  in  the  dark-blue  deep 
our  black  prison-house.^  Look  upon  the  woman's  cause  ; 
look  on  the  race  born  of  old  from  the  woman  whom  thou 
didst  love,  and  make  new  the  joyous  tale.  Be  a  remem- 
berer of  many  things  O  thou  whose  hand  was  laid  on 
lo.  Lo,  we  are  beings  born  of  thy  race,  though  sent  from 
this  land  to  dwell  afar. 

I  walk  again  in  the  print  of  ancient  feet,  where  our 
mother  was  watched,  moving  among  the  flowers  ;  the 
meadow  of  kine,  whence  lo  fled,  sea-tossed  by  a  burning 
pain,  knowing  not  her  desire,  to  pass  through  many 
tribes  of  men.  .  .  . 

Her  wide  wanderings  are  then  described,  across  the  Helles- 
pont, through  Asia  southwards,  till  she  reaches  at  last  '  the 
all-pasturing  garden  of  Zeus,  the  snow-fed  meadow  visited 
by  the  whirling  giant  of  the  desert -sand,  and  the  water  of 
Nile  untouched  by  sickness  '. 

Do  you  observe  how  deeply  and  simply  serious  it  all  is  ? 

*  i.  e.  the  ship  of  their  pursuers. 
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Aeschylus  accepts  the  whole  story.  But  because  he  is  simple- 
minded  and  great-minded,  and  has  not  a  grain  of  lewdness 
anywhere  in  him,  this  old,  barbarous,  pre-anthropomorphic 
superstition  has  become  to  him  a  great  and  strange  thing  ; 
and  the  spirit  passes  from  the  poet  himself  to  his  reader. 
He  throws  no  veil  over  the  cow-shaped  heroine.  The  trans- 
formation is  part  of  the  mystery,  and  he  emphasizes  it.  The 
poem  continues  : 

And  men  that  had  then  their  habitation  in  the  land, 
their  hearts  were  shaken  with  fear  at  the  strange  sight, 
a  Being  agonized  half-human,  part  of  the  race  of  kine 
and  part  of  woman.  They  marvelled  at  the  mystery. 
Who  was  it  that  brought  her  peace  in  the  end,  her  the 
far-A\andering,  the  afflicted,  the  gadfly-goaded  lo  ? 

He  who  ruleth  through  ages  of  unresting  life,  Zeus 
[to  whom  years  are  as  yesterday].  The  unwounding 
strength  of  a  hand,  the  breath  of  a  god,  gave  rest  to  her, 
and  her  heart  flowed  in  a  sad  tenderness  of  tears.  The 
w  ord  of  true  promise  became  a  divine  seed  within  her, 
and  she  bore  a  blameless  child,  through  ages  long  perfect 
in  liappiness. 

^  Whom  of  gods  shall  I  praise  for  works  more  justified  ? 
Father,  planter  of  the  garden,  worker  \\ith  the  hand, 
and  Lord,  thinker  of  ancient  thought,  great  builder  of 
our  race,  Zeus,  whose  breath  maketh  all  accomplishment ! 
He  hasteth  not  at  the  command  of  another.  Being 
stronger  than  all,  he  maketh  great  the  w  eak.  None  sitteth 
above  him,  and  he  honoureth  none.  And  the  deed  and 
the  word  are  present  as  one  thing,  to  dispatch  that  end 
whereto  the  counselling  mind  moveth. 

The  story  which  Homer  rejected  has  become  the  vehicle 
of  a  theology  higher  than  Homer's,  or,  if  not  higher,  at  least 
based  on  deeper  thought  and  involving  the  reconciliation  of 
vaster  conflicts.-  The  mind  of  Aeschylus  was  possessed  by 
one  of  the  problems,  perhaps  the  most  dreadful  problem,  of 
human  evolution.  He  sees  the  higher  asserting  itself  gradually 
over  the  lower  in  the  process  of  years  ;  but  he  sees  also,  what 
many  people  blind  their  eyes  against,  that  the  so-called  higher 
often  achieves  its  end  at  the  price  of  becoming  something 
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more  evil  than  the  wild  beasts.  It  is  good  that  the  w  hite  man 
should  supersede  the  red  and  the  brown  ;  but  >\hat  things 
the  white  men  have  done  in  the  process  !  For  Aeschylus 
the  contest  was  probably  present  in  two  forms  :  a  conflict, 
externally,  of  Greek  against  barbaiian,  and  in  Greece  itself, 
of  what  we  may  call  Achaean  or  Olympian  against  '  Pelasgian  '. 
Zeus  was  in  each  case  the  spirit  of  the  higher  power ;  and, 
to  Aeschylus,  probably,  if  anything  on  earth  specially  typified 
Zeus,  the  new  conqueror  and  orderer  of  heaven,  it  was  the 
new  Dominion  of  the  Athenian  Empire. 

It  was  unlike  a  Homeric  bard  to  have  such  thoughts  at  all. 
It  is  still  more  unlike  him  to  express  them  in  the  language 
of  the  Saga.  He  was  a  trained  artist,  and  \\ould  not  dream 
of  so  violating  liis  convention.  He  kept  his  poetry  in  one 
compartment ;  his  s^x^culation,  if  he  had  any,  in  another. 
But  for  Aeschylus  they  are  both  one.  Two  of  Aeschylus* 
earliest  trilogies  seem  to  deal  explicitly  with  this  subject. 
Both  trilogies  are  represented  to  us  by  one  play  each,  the 
Suppliant  Women  and  the  Prmnetheus.  In  the  two  isolated 
plays  which  remain,  the  sympathy  is  entirely  on  the  side 
of  the  weaker  :  it  is  for  the  suppliant  women  against  their 
pursuers,  and  for  Prometheus  against  Zeus.  Yet  we  know 
from  other  sources  that  in  the  complete  trilogy  the  ultimate 
judgement  was  for  the  stronger,  so  soon  as  the  stronger  would 
consent  to  merge  his  strength  in  love.  The  story  of  lo  is 
prominent  in  both  plays.  It  is  only  loosely  connected  with 
the  main  plot,  but  it  typifies  in  each  case  the  religious  meaning 
of  the  whole.  Zeus  did  to  lo  what  seemed  like  monstrous 
WTong  ;  professing  to  love  her,  he  afflicted  her  and  ceased 
not,  and  the  end  was  that  he  brought  her  to  a  perfect  joy 
which — so  she  is  perhaps  at  the  end  willing  to  believe — 
could  not  be  attained  otherwise.  And  even  while  Prometheus 
and  lo  are  mingling  their  griefs  against  Zeus,  it  is  shown 
that  a  child  sprung  from  lo  is  to  be  also  the  deliverer  of 
Prometheus  (Prom.  112,  871  ff.).  That  too  is  part  of  Zeus' 
purpose. 

We  know  Shelley's  maguihccnt  treatment  of  the  l*romethcub 
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Saga.  Shelley  was  too  passionate  a  friend  of  the  oppressed 
ever  to  make  terms  with  a  successful  tyrant,  be  he  man  or 
god.  In  Shelley's  Protndhcus  Unbound  the  prophesied 
catastrophe  which  is  to  hurl  Zeus  from  his  throne  actually 
occurs,  and  the  tormented  Universe,  awakening  to  a  life  of 
peace  and  love,  finds  uncontrolled  that  inward  perfection 
of  order  which  leaves  no  place  for  external  government.  But 
in  Aeschylus  we  know  that  the  end  was  different.  Zeus  the 
all-ruler  must  always  rule.  Does  not  each  one  of  us  know,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  Zeus  and  not  Prometheus  is  now  govern- 
ing the  world  ?  But  Zeus,  who  came  to  his  throne  by  violence,^ 
learns  as  the  ages  pass  that  violence  is  evil.  For  all  his 
wisdom  he  grows  wiser  sail.  Nay,  it  seems  that  even  from  the 
beginning,  in  his  cruelty  to  Prometheus,  as  in  his  cruelty  to 
lo,  he  had  a  great  purpose  in  the  depth  of  his  mind,  and  that 
purpose  was  peace.  Prometheus  is  unbound,  not  by  a  turning 
of  the  tide  of  war,  but  by  the  atonement,  after  ages  of  pain, 
after  the  suffering  by  which  alone  wisdom  is  born,  of  a  noble 
rebel  and  a  noble  ruler.  The  Zeus  who  could  be  himself 
a  suppliant,  who  even  in  the  most  ancient  legends  forgave 
and  set  free  his  conquered  Titans,  was  capable  of  this  crown- 
ing strength  also.  I  do  not  suggest  that  this  solution  is 
ultimately  tenable  or  satisfying.  But  it  at  least  represents 
intense  thought,  and  thought  naturally  expressing  itself  in 
the  medium  of  poetry.  It  is  just  this  which  Ionia  never  gave 
us.    It  is  peculiarly  the  gift  of  Athens. 

We  have  tried  to  follow,  in  a  very  imperfect  and  sometimes 
inconsequent  manner,  the  life  of  Traditional  Epic  Poetry  in 
Greece.  We  have  seen  the  first  fragments  of  what  was  after- 
wards the  Greek  race  gathering  behind  their  bare  walls  on 
islands  and  desert  capes  in  the  Aegean  ;  we  have  caught 
glimpses  of  ancient  and  diverse  memories  of  tribal  history, 
of  great  deeds,  of  rich  palaces  and  mysterious  kings,  meeting 
and  parting  and  re-joining  again  into  the  numerous  heroic 
poems  now  lost,  and  the  two,  more  highly  wrought  than  the 

'  Cf.  Vcnall  ou  A'j.  1U2  If. 
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others,  which  still  survive.    We  have  noted  how,  of  these  two 
poems,  one  again  was  more  *  Homeric  '  than  its  companion ; 
more  carefully  purified  and  expurgated,  more  tensely  knit 
and  gorgeously  worded,  while  at  the  same  time  the  heroic 
and  ancient  atmosphere  was  more  sedulously  protected  from 
the  breaths  of  commoner  or  more  recent  life.    We  have  looked 
as  best  we  could,  much  helped  by  Hebrew  parallels,  into  the 
strange  processes  of  growth  and  composition   which  have 
made  the  Iliad  what  it  is,  and  have  tried  to  analyse  some  part 
of  its  poetical  greatness.    Lastly,  we  have  seen  how  the  races 
which  built  up  *  Homer  '  at  length  outgrew  him,  and  found 
other  subjects  than  the  Heroic  Saga  in  which  to  express  their 
ideals  and  satisfy  their  intellectual  thirst.    Homer  did  not  die  ; 
on  the  contrary  his  greatest  fame,  his  most  secure  enthronement 
among  poets,  was  still  before  him.    We  shall  see  in  the  next 
chapter  something  of  what  Athens  did  for  Homer,  and  shall 
perhaps  be  forced  to  recognize  that  the  text  which  we  possess 
is  not  a  thing  of  pre-Pisistratid,  almost  pre-Ionian,  antiquity, 
but  actually,  as  a  text,  less  ancient  than  the  Agamemnon 
or  even  the  Bacchac.    But  whatever  work  Athens  may  have 
done  for  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  it  is  extraordinary  how  strictly 
she  kept  up  the  old  Homeric  convention,  the  old  language, 
the  old  maimer,  the  old  subjects  and  rules  of  thought.    The 
preservation  of  the  Ionic  Epos  in  Athens  throughout  the  fifth 
century  is  a  cardinal  instance  of  that  sensitiveness  to  style 
and  tradition  which  is  one  of  the  deepest  characteristics  of 
all  Greek  art.     But,  after  all,  it  was  tradition  rather  than 
creation  :   when  we  seek  the  great  creative  work  of  the  fifth 
centurj'  we  find  it  in  other  paths,  with  wliich  Ionia  has  little 
to  do.i 

We  have  moved  into  a  sterner  land,  more  interested  in 
truth  and  less  in  romance  ;  into  a  language  less  beautiful, 
more  intellectual,   more  highly  differentiated  ;    a   language 

^  Professor  \Mieeler  of  Columbia  University  calls  to  my  notic«  the  very 
similar  contrast  between  the  mocking  boisterousness  of  the  Ionic  vase- 
paintings  and  the  severity  of  the  early  Attic.  See  also  Mr.  Comford's 
remarks  in  Thucydidc^  Mythisioncus  on  the  difference  between  the  Ionic 
Herodotus  and  the  Attic  Thucydides. 
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which  has  elements  of  hard  prose  mixed  with  its  poetry,  and 
has  lost  that  splendid  and  careless  gleam  by  means  of  which 
Homer  was  accustomed  to  set  all  themes  in  the  world  aglow. 
Homer's  poetry  was  so  easy,  the  sympathy  was  so  clear,  the 
imagination  was  roused  so  instinctively,  that  we  must  leave 
it  with  a  sigh.    And  this  new  poetry  is  of  a  kind  which  will 
not  yield  its  treasures  without  hard  thinking,  without  some- 
what intense  and  vigilant  use  of  the  imagination.    The  poets, 
for  the  most  part,  are  no  longer  merely  singing  to  please  us, 
according  to  methods  which  have  been  tried  for  generations 
and  proved  effectual.    They  are  men  not  exactly  less  cultured 
—intellectually  they  are  far  greater— than  the  Ionian  bards  ; 
but   they   are   less   accomplished.     They  are   imaginatively 
nearer  to   the   primitive  earth-bom   tangle   of   desires   and 
wonders.     Their  feet  are  set  in  places  lower  than  Homer's 
feet ;  their  thoughts  strive  towards  heights  and  obscurities 
which  his  poetry  dared  not  penetrate.     They  have  fought 
at  Marathon,  and  their  hands  are  re-shaping  the  world.    The 
bitterness  of  truth  is  mingled  ^^ith  their  dreams  of  beauty  ; 
the  passion  of  men  searching  gleams  through  the  stiffness  of 
their  majestic  conventions.    Conquerors  of  the  Mede  ;  builders 
of  free  Athens  ;   first  makers  to  the  ^\orld  of  tragedy  and  of 
comedy  :  it  is  a  rare  combination. 

But    there    begins    the    second    great    chapter    in    Greek 
literature. 


t  II 


XI 

THE  TEXT  OF  HOMER 

FROM  KNOWN  TO  UNKNOWN 

The  main  exposition  of  this  book  has  proceeded  in  historical 
order,  starting  in  times  of  extreme  darkness  and  ^^■o^king 
slowly  towards  the  beginnings  of  clear  and  well-lit  histor}\ 
Of  necessity,  therefore,  the  argument  has  rested  chiefly  on 
analogies  and  general  considerations,  not  on  documents  :  it 
has  had  to  be  very  cautious,  aiming  at  probability,  not 
certainty,  constantly  suggesting,  not  professing  to  demon- 
strate. It  will,  I  think,  be  convenient  now,  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  to  reverse  this  process,  and  trace  briefly  such 
actual  recorded  facts  as  we  possess  about  the  history  of  the 
poems  backward  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  two 
inquiries  will  just  meet  in  the  middle.  I  have  hopes  that 
this  chapter,  if  not  very  inspiring  to  the  general  reader,  may 
be  of  some  use  to  students,  helping  them  perhaps  to  clarify 
their  conceptions  of  the  whole  Homeric  problem  and  free 
their  minds  from  the  fatal  glamour  of  false  knowledge  diflfused 
by  the  printed  text.^ 

We  start  from  what  we  may  call  the  modern  vulgate, 
that  is,  the  text  as  ordinarily  printed  at  the  present  day  apart 
from  the  special  views  of  any  particular  editor.  This  text  is 
remarkably  uniform,  almost  as  much  so  as  that  of  Vergil,  far 
more  so  than  that  of  Shakespeare.  Also  it  is  based  upon  an 
extremely  large  number  of  MSS.  True,  no  complete  copy 
is  older  than  the  tenth  century  a.d.,  but  there  are  large  frag- 
ments much  earlier,  and  indirect  evidence  carries  the  Vulgate 
back  a  little  before  the  Christian  era. 

We  also  find  in  the  Scholia,  or  ancient  commentaries,  a  great 

*  For  good  remarks  on  the  habits  of  ancient  scholars  in  dealing  with  their 
boob, and  the  remains  of  fluidity  even  ui  the  mediaeval  MiSS.  of  Homer,  sec 
T.  \V.  Allen,  The  Text  of  the  Ody.^ney,  Papers  of  British  School  of  Rome,  V 
(lyiO). 
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deal  of  information  about  the  texts  published  or  approved 
by  certain  Alexandrian  scholars,  especially  Aristarchus 
(fl.  160  B.C.)  and  Zenodotus  (fl.  285  B.C.).  It  would  almost 
be  possible,  from  the  statements  of  the  Scholia,  to  reconstitute 
the  whole  text  according  to  Aristarchus,  and  Dr.  Roemer  at 
one  time  promised  to  do  so.  For  Zenodotus  our  kno^^ledge 
is  not  nearly  so  full,  but  we  can  make  out  much  about  his 
critical  method. 

It  is  significant  that  these  two  critics  invented  for  their 
editions  certain  special  signs.  Zenodotus  apparently  used 
only  one,  the  obelus  (-),  to  mark  lines  as  spurious.  Of 
Aristarchus's  signs  the  two  commonest  are,  first  the  obelus, 
then  the  diple  ( >),  which  is  merely  a  mark  for  reference  like 
our  asterisk.  Other  signs  denoted  that  lines  were  repeated 
more  than  once  in  the  poems,  and  that  in  some  places  they 
^vere  right,  in  others  wrong.  Others  probably  showed  where 
the  genuine  Homer  left  off  and  where  he  began  again,  the 
part  in  between,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  being  spurious. 
Aristarchus  had  also  one  sign  which  meant  that  he  was  refer- 
ring to  a  note  already  made  by  Zenodotus. 

When  you  think  of  the  pressing  need  there  was,  according 
to  our  ideas,  for  the  invention  of  a  decent  punctuation  and 
proper  divisions  between  words,  it  becomes  the  more  striking 
that  the  first  need  these  scholars  actually  felt  was  for  signs 
to  mark  spuriousness.  Except  for  the  diple  almost  the  whole 
apparatus  of  signs  seems  devised  for  the  casting  out  of  spurious 
matter. 

Now  Aristarchus^s  own  rejections  are  by  our  standards 
extremely  vigorous  :  he  rejected,  for  instance,  all  the  last 
book  of  the  Odyssey  at  a  blow.  But,  compared  with  Zenodotus, 
he  was  celebrated  for  his  'jr^fuacr^  (vKdiSeia,  his  'excessive 
caution'.  Some  critics  indeed  have  maintained  that  Aris- 
tarchus never  under  any  circumstances  made  a  conjecture 
of  his  own,  but  always  had  some  MS.  authority  for  even  his 
smallest  deletions.  I  do  not  agree  with  this  view,  but  the 
question  does  not  for  *.hc  moment  affect  us.^ 

'  boo  Caucr,  (Jrundjraytn,  pp.  43-1)  and  54  II. 
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The  method  of  Zenodotus  was  by  the  standards  of  a  modern 
critical  editor  amazing  in  its  vigour.  He  hacked  away  like 
a  woodman  clearing  an  overgrown  forest  ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  he  relied  largely  on  his  personal  feelings.  We  can  see 
that  he  regarded  the  texts  of  his  day  as  containing,  in  every 
part  of  the  poems,  whole  masses  of  stuff  that  was  not '  Homer  *. 
He  collected  many  MSS.,  but  seems  not  to  have  had  any  that 
he  considered  authoritative.  He  is  the  author  of  the  tradi- 
tional division  of  the  poems  into  twenty-four  books  denoted 
by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  Iliad  havmg  capital  letters, 
.  the  Odyssey  small.  Being  himself  an  epic  poet  he  used  his 
critical  faculty  and  rejected  much  merely  because  it  was 
'  unseemly '  ;  it  is  possible  that  he  even  re-wrote  some 
passages  out  of  his  head.  The  freedom  of  the  old  bards  was 
not  entirely  dead  in  the  first  of  the  critics.^ 

Thanks  to  the  brilliant  pioneer  work  of  Zenodotus,  Aris- 
tarchus  was  able  to  proceed  with  more  caution.  The  ground 
had  been  cleared  for  him,  and,  besides,  the  Ptolemies  had  been 
for  some  generations  zealously  collecting  MSS.  But  it  is 
noteworthy  that  when  Aristarchus  does  cite  a  MS.  authority 
for  some  reading,  he  never  shows  knowledge  of  any  particular 
authoritative  MS.  nor  of  any  widespread  and  authoritative 
tradition.  His  authorities  are  such  as  //  ^ilircuTriK)/,  7/  Mao-at- 
AtwrtK//,  7/  Kara  'WavoVy  7;  Kar  'Arrt/ucaxoi^,  at  Koivai,  al  6)//uw8ets, 
at  \a^u(TT€f)aL,  nvks  rwr  iTaXaLQv  kt\.  One  of  these,  rj  koivi], 
it  may  be  said,  is  exactly  '  the  Vu'gate '.  Possibly ; 
but,  if  so,  the  '  vulgate  '  of  that  day  differed  demonstrably 
from  ours,  and  what  is  more  important,  was  regarded  by 
Aristarchus  with  some  contempt.  He  speaks  of  at  Koii^ai  or 
at  bri(X(i>b€Ls  as  one  might  speak  of  '  the  cheap  editions  *.* 

This  seems  to  show  that  (1)  Zenodotus  found  the  text  in 
a  state  of  great  disorder,  and  (2)  neither  he  nor  Aristarchus 
had  any  authoritative  MS.  tradition  by  which  to  correct  it. 
The  one  recension  which  Aristarchus   thought  worthy  of  a 

'  Literature  in  Susemihl,  Alexandr.  Literalurg.  i.  333  ;  see  especially 
Koemer.  I  omit  the  work  of  Aii^itophaues  (fl.  c.  200  b.  c.)  for  the  sake  of 
Bimplicity.     Susemihl,  i.  428-48.  =»  Ludwich,  Homeruulyata,  y.  4y. 
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special  critical  sign  was  not  an  ancient  vulgate  but  the  edition 
of  Zenodotus. 

This  conclusion  is  vehemently  opposed  by  many  conserva- 
tive critics.  Obviously  those  who  wish  to  maintain  that 
our  present  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  written,  approximately  as 
they  stand,  by  one  great  poet  in  the  eleventh  century  B.C., 
cannot  possibly  admit  that  the  text  was  still  in  a  very  fluid 
state  so  late  as  the  third  century.  The  position  of  Ludwich, 
for  instance,  is  that,  roughly  speaking,  our  present  vulgate 
was  in  existence  as  an  authoritative  text  from  the  very 
earliest  ages,  and  passed  unscathed  through  the  illiterate 
centuries  of  early  Greece,  through  the  creative  ferment  of  the 
fifth  century,  through  the  chaos  of  the  pre-Zenodotean  texts, 
and  lastly  through  the  fires  of  Alexandrian  criticism,  always 
unmentioned  but  universally  recognized,  to  emerge  in  triumph 
in  our  i^ost-Christian  MSS. 

Observe  that  there  are  two  questions  at  issue.     First,  did 
there  exist  at  all  in  pre-Alexandrian  times  a  text  like  our 
traditional  one  ?     Second,  was  this  text,  if  it  existed,  an 
authoritative  vulgate  ?     To  the  second  I  think  the  answer 
is  a  confident  No  :    as  to  the  first  I  can  find  no  conclusive 
evidence.     But  let  us  consider  what  there  is.     We  shall  find 
it  in  two  places.     First,  in  such  fragments  of  MSS.  as  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  times  before  Aristarchus;  secondly, 
in  the  quotations  made  from  Homer  by  classical  writers.     In 
the  history  of  this  controversy  the  evidence  of  the  quotations 
came  first.    The  great  Wolf,  who  entirely  denied  the  existence 
of  any  text  like  ours  in  pre-Alexandrian  times,  mentions  as 
a  certain  fact, 

quod  apud  Hippocratem  Platonem  Aristotelem  et  alios 
istius  aetatis  scriptores  non  solum  singulorum  verborum 
varietates,.  sed  etiam  plures  insignes  versus  legimus, 
quorum  nee  in  textu  nostro  nee  in  Eustathio  veterri- 
misque  et  doctissimis  scholiis  ullum  indicium  superest. 

{Prolegomena,  p.  37.) 

It    might    have    been    more    prudent    to  write  Aeschinem 
instead    of    Platmiem,    but    in    the    main    I   consider  this 
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statement  just  in   itself  and  signally  confirmed  by  recent 
discoveries. 

But  quotations  are  slippery  witnesses.  It  will  be  best 
to  start  with  the  more  positive  evidence,  that  of  the  pre- 
Aristarchean  papyri.  We  should  remark  at  the  outset  that  in 
the  case  of  Euripides  and  Plato,  and,  one  may  say,  practically 
every  classical  author  except  Homer,  the  early  papyri,  where 
they  exist  at  all,  confirm  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the 
accuracy  of  our  MS.  tradition.  In  no  case  are  there  any  large 
differences.     How  does  the  case  stand  with  Homer  ? 

1.  There  are  altogether,  according  to  Dr.  Hunt's  estimate, 
some  two  hundred  fragmentary  pap\Ti  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
the  Iliad  being  about  twice  as  well  represented  in  them  as 
the  Odyssey.  Of  these  eight  were  wTitten  earlier  than  150  B.  c, 
and  therefore  have  a  direct  evidential  value  for  the  present 
question. 

The  first  of  these  to  be  discovered  was  the  Flinders  Petrie 
papyrus  (Dublin,  1891)  in  two  fragmentary  columns,  which 
contained  A  502-37,  the  ends  of  502-17  in  the  first  column,  the 
beginnings  of  518-37  in  the  second.  The  main  conclusions 
are  given  thus  by  Ludwich.  Of  the  ends  seven  out  of  twenty 
are  different  from  our  vulgate,  of  the  beginnings  four  out  of 
nineteen.  There  are  altogether  thirty-nine  lines  instead  of 
the  thirty-six  of  the  vulgate,  the  number  being  made  up  by 
the  addition  of  four  lines,  hitherto  unknown,  and  the  omission 
of  one. 

This  extraordinary  result  was  accepted  by  some  scholars  as 
showing  that  our  vulgate  text  was  merely  a  product  of 
Alexandrian  criticism  ;  by  others  it  was  brushed  aside  as  the 
accident  of  a  single  eccentric  or  '  wild  '  MS.  Such  a  MS., 
they  held,  could  not  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  pre-Alexandrian 
texts.  Since  that  time,  however,  our  specimens  of  such 
papyri  have  been  slowly  growing  both  in  number  and  size,i 

'  Dr.  Hunt  informs  me  that  he  has  tidings  of  three  more  early  papyri, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  published  for  a  year  or  two  :  one  a  fragment  of 
Iliad  Z,  whicli  approximates  to  our  text  ;  two  of  Odyssey  «,  both  wild. 
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and  they  all  show  in  varying  degrees  the  same  general  features. 
They  all  tend  to  have  additional  lines  and  to  leave  out  some 
lines  that  we  know.  And  where  the  lines  coincide  with  the 
vulgate,  the  readings  inside  the  line,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  fragments,  seem  often  to  have  been  different.  The 
pap>Ti  in  question  are  as  follows  :  the  sign  -}-  denotes  addi- 
tional lines  found  in  the  pap>Tus,  -  denotes  lines  omitted. 
The  number  in  brackets  is  that  given  in  the  apparatus  criticus 
of  Mr.  Allen's  Oxford  critical  text  of  Homer. 

I.  (8  Allen)  P.  Petrie,  beginning  of  second  century  b.c, 
containing  A  502-37  (39  verses  :    4-4-1). 

II.  (5)  P.  Genavensis,  early  second  century.      A  788-M  11 
(70  verses  :    +  13-0  ;   many  variant  readings). 

III.  (41)  P.  Grenfell  II,  3,  and  Hibeh  I,  20.     Parts  of  P  A  E 
(66  verses  :    +  1  -3  :    '  differed  widely  from  the  vulgate  '). 

IV.  (7)  P.  Grenfell  II,  2,  and  Hibeh  I,  21,  0  17-258  (97 
verses  :     +  28  -  0  :  between  0  52  and  66  there  are  +  21). 

V.  (12)  P.  Grenfell  II,  4  and  Hibeh  I,  22.  Between  cl>  387 
and  ^  281  (190  verses  :    +  certainly  11,  perhaps  20  ;    -  ?). 

VI.  (40)  Hibeh  I,  19.  Between  B  174-830  and  V  277-371 
(105  verses  :    -f- 13  :   many  variants). 

VII.  (19  in  Odyssey  list)  Hibeh  I,  23,  v  41-68  (30  verses  : 
+  3-1). 

VIII.  Rylands49.  Beginnings  of  H  484-9  ;  six  beginnings, 
one  of  them  different. 

Lastly,  two  Heidelberg  fragments,  known  to  me  by  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Gerhardt,  the  learned  editor  of  Phoinix  of 
Colophon,  who  is  about  to  publish  them  : 

Heid.  IV,  0  191  ff.,  16  lines,  from  the  same  MS.  as  IV 
(16  verses  +4). 

Heid.  V.  183  lines  from  a>  X  *  from  the  same  MS.  as  IV 
(roughly  something  making  the  average  about  +7  —  2  per 
cent.     This  is  the  nearest  to  the  vulgate  that  has  been  found). 

Rather  later  in  date  but  similar  in  character  is  a  papyrus 
of  the  first  century  B.C.  in  Berliner  Klassikertexte,  v,  p.  18, 
containing  the  end  of  2,  with  the  description  of  the  shield  of 
Achilles.    This  is  so  instructive  that  I  cite  it  in  full. 
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2  596-602  agree  with  the  vulgate  :  then  it  runs  : 

603       TToAXos  8*  Ifx^pofVTa  \opdv  TTcpua-Tad*  ufxiAo? 
604—5  T€pi:6fx€V0L'  Soto)  b(  KVl3L(TTr}T?]p€  Kar    avTOvi 

606  /ioAtt?)?  i^dpxovr^i  €bCv(vov  Kara  pLfcraovi. 

606*      (V  5'   €(T(rav  (rvpLyyfi,  iaav  KiOapCs  T€  koI  avXoC. 

607  €v  8'  eri^ei  iroTapLolo  fxcya  aOivos  ^ilKfavoio 

608  &VTvya  nap  7rujLiar>;v  o-a/ceo?  iwKa  ttod/toio. 

608*     €z;  8e  Ai/xTji^  hirvKro  kavov  Kaaa-inpoio  [Aspis  207-8) 
^     K\v(oiX€V(i)t  tK(Aoy*  Soio)  8*  ava<l)V(nomn-€^  (209-11) 
^     apyvp€OL  b€\(plve9  IcfioCveov  eAAoTray  ix^vs.   (212) 
*     Toi;  8'  VTTO  xaAK€tot  rpeW  tx^vcs*  avrap  €7r'  aKraij  (213) 
(I  accept  the  editors'  restorations  :    they  are  generally 
pretty  certain  and  do  not  affect  the  argument.) 

Observe  :  604-5  are  run  together.  In  our  vulgate  they 
stand 

T€pir6pL(V0L'  fJL€Ta    hi  (T<f)lV   fflfXTTiTO   dfloS   CLOlboS 

(f)oppLC^(i)V,  8oia>  b(  kt\. 

But  our  vulgate  has  here  behaved  rather  oddly.  It  has 
forsaken  its  MSS.  and  inserted  a  phrase  from  the  Odyssey 
(817-18)  on  the  evidence  of  Athenaeus  (p.  180  c),  who  says 
that  the  lines  in  question  originally  belonged  to  5!  and  not  to 
the  Odyssey. 

606*  is  a  new  line.  608*  ^  <^  ^  are  not  known  to  us  in  Homer, 
but  a  passage  closely  similar,  though  slightly  longer,  stands 
in  our  text  of  Hesiod,  Aspis  207-13  describing  the  shield  of 
Heracles. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  such  a  phenomenon  as  this  ?  A 
passage  knowTi  to  our  tradition  as  part  of  the  Hesiodic  Shield 
of  Heracles  appears  in  this  MS.  as  part  of  the  Homeric  Shield 
of  Achilles.  It  is  clearly  not  the  mistake  of  a  copyisti  It 
is,  as  Diels  and  others  have  seen,  the  deliberate  variation  of 
a  rhapsode,  who  preferred  his  *  Shield  '  in  that  form.  He 
shortened  the  expression  a  good  deal  and  he  got  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  harbour  with  plunging  dolphins.  Whether  his 
judgement  was  wise  may  well  be  disputed  ;  the  point  is  that 
apparently  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  make  it.  The  text 
of  this  passage  was  not  absolutely  fixed  as  canonical  even 
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by  the  time  this  MS.  was  written— when  Aristarchua  had 
perhaps  been  dead  fifty  years.i 

The  same  explanation  seems  to  me  to  apply  to  all  the 
facts  about  these  pre-Alexandrian  MSS.  The  text  was  still 
very  fluid,  at  any  rate  in  places.  For,  as  Grenfell  and  Hunt 
have  pointed  out,  the  additional  verses  are  not  scattered  evenly 
all  over  the  poems,  but  are  concentrated  in  particular  parts. 
They  come  where  the  texture  of  the  narrative  is  loose  :  where 
inorganic  verses  can  easily  be  added,  or  whole  formulae  of 
two  or  three  lines  inserted.  To  put  the  same  fact  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  some  parts  of  the  poems  were  specially 
well  known  and  canonical ;  others  ^\  ere  still  fluid  and  in- 
definite—the less  interesting,  the  merely  transitional,  the 
parts  perhaps  which  were  not  often  chosen  for  recitation, 
though  they  had  to  exist  in  any  professedly  complete 
text. 

There  is,  for  instance,  i)erhaps  no  part  of  the  poems  which 
has  been  more  '  suspected  '  by  scholars  than  0.  According 
to  Wilamowitz  it  was  largely  composed  very  late  in  order 
to  make  room  in  the  Iliad  for  1  and  K.  And  a  glance  at  the 
list  above  will  shou'  the  extraordinary  *  wildiiess  '  of  the 
three  fragments  of  the  papyrus  containing  0.  We  shall  find 
a  similar  wildness  about  0  in  the  quotations. 

We  may  also  observe  that  the  new  lines  seem  generally, 
though  not  always,  to  be  made  up  of  lines  or  half-lines  or 
phrases  which  occur  elsewhere  in  the  poems  ;   very  few  seem 

'  TliiH  is  not  au  isolated  pheuomonou.     ThoTownloy  Scholia  ou  n  804, 
the  last  line  of  the  Iliad,  mention  that  instead  of 

*ns  01  7*  dfiipUnov  rdipov    EKTopos  innoddfioto 
some  MyS.  read 

*nj  or  7'  dfifUvov  Tdipov  "EnTopov   rjKOe  5'  'A/iafwi/, 

"ApTjos  evydTTjp  fifyakriTopos  dv5po<p6voio. 
That  is,  they  ran  on  from  the  end  of  our  Iliad  to  another  story,  the  Aethiopis, 
about  the  Queen  of  tlie  Amazons.  And  in  some  cases  such  a  mixture  of 
sources  has  actually  become  canonical.  The  end  of  the  Theogony  in  all  our 
MSS.  is  mixed  up  >v'ith  another  poem,  The  Catalogue  of  Women  who  were 
loved  by  gods.  The  MSS.  of  our  Shield  of  Heracles  have  attached  that 
poem  to  one  of  the  Eoiai,  or  used  the  Eoie,  so  to  speak,  as  a  peg.  See  also 
the  striking  Fayum  fragment  (Allen  53)  giving  the  Chryseis  episode  (A 
48t)  ff.)  in  the  words  of  the  Uymn  to  Apollo,  503  ff.  Cauer,  pp.  48  ff. 
1335  u 
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to  have  been  original  or  vital  poetry.     The  Alexandrian 
critics  were  wise  in  the  use  of  their  obelus. 

2.  Let  us  now'  take  the  quotations. 

At  the  first  blush  we  can  see  one  thing.    There  are  a  good 
many  small  fragments  quoted  from  Homer  by  various  authors 
which  do  not  occur  anywhere  in  oui-  text.     Hippocrates  men- 
tions that  Homer  knew  that  cattle  suffered  specially  in  winter- 
that  is  why  he  wrote   the  verse  i,s  8'  6toV  a,T:!d,Twv  ia'p 
V^vdf  tiovalv  eAift.    Our  Homer  writes  nothing  of  the  sort 
Aeschines  says  that  '  Homer  says  several  times  in  the  Iliad 
(Hm  6'   h  arparhv  i)K0(  '  :  the  phrase  never  occurs  in  our 
Iliad.   Pmdar  observes  that  Homer  says  that  a  noble  messenger 
more  than  anything  else  gives  dignity  to  a  business.     Our 
Homer  never  gets  nearer  to  that  than  to  say  that  it  is  a  good 
thmg  when  a  messenger  is  tactful.     Xenophon  cites  from 
Homer  the  phrases  yirvra.  6.'  r    a.o.'o,,,  and  ^vk^-u  ^.peal 
f^fiia    u&<is,   which    do    not    occur.      Aristotle,   who   uses 
Homer  a  great  deal,  quotes  quite  a  number  of  lines  unknown 
to  our  texts : »  nip   yip   i^ol   ed,aro,,  'EKTopa  8'   ai&io,  .lAe, 
E'^To^p  «?r'  iK\o4,povf^v,  p.v<T(v  hi  n,pl  fiporotcry  .LruX,,,  Z,v, 
yap  ot  v,^4<Ta<rx'  or'   A^.U'ovi  ,^a,rl  ^dxo.ro.     Besides  these 
completely  unknown  lines,  he  quotes  known  passages  in  a 

f  oof  t^^^  •  ^'  ^°""*^  ^'^'"'"'  «''  "^  'hos  ipi.6a.  not  in 
t  297  where  we  have  it,  but  in  /3  15 ;  he  found  8  567  in 
a  shorter  form ;  he  found  our  lines  m  219  ff.,  or  something  very 
Ike  them,  in  a  speech  of  Calypso ;  he  found  part  of  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  Cyclops  in  the  ninth  Odyssey  as  a  description  of 
the  Calydonian  Boar  in  the  tenth  Iliad :  he  expressly  says 
that  Odysseus  story  to  Penelope  (+3I(M1)  occupied  'only 
sixty  lines :  in  our  text  it  occupies  thirty-three.  Cf.  Eth. 
Nj^^  p.  1116  b  24,  a  whole  nest  of  strange  phrases, 
some  of  them  apparently  found  in  '  Homer  '.    It  is  also  worth 

,o'^l'.        '  O'-  <^207;  Xen.  Symp.  8.  30;  Aristot.,  pd    I-'85  a  in   15>^ 
itn  &  i^,  AT.  Ai\  01  o ;  riato,  Crat.  31)2  b. 
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noting  that  Aristophanes  says  that  Homer  describes  Iris 
in  words  which  in  our  text  apply  not  to  Iris  but  to  Hera 
and  Athena ;  or  that  Plato  read  fM^rr^p  instead  of  "EKn.p  in 
Z  402,  making  a  change  not  only  in  wording  but  in  a  state- 
ment of  fact. 

This  list  is  not  complete,  but,  even  apart  from  the  evidence 
of  the  papyri,  it  seems  to  me  quite  conclusive.  There  must 
have  been  current  in  the  fourth  century  texts  of  Homer  very 
different  indeed  from  ours.  Make  handsome  aUowance  for 
slips  of  memory  and  the  like,  the  testimony  of  these  unknown 
Imes  IS  not  to  be  overthrown,  and  cannot  even  be  shaken 
by  any  but  the  most  overwhelmmg  evidence  on  the  other  side. 

That  evidence  Ludwich  has  tried  to  produce.  He  collects 
a  great  list  of  Homeric  quotations  in  authors  of  the  fourth 
century  or  earlier,  covering  some  480  lines,  and  urges  us 
not  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  '  wild  '  lines  which 
reject  our  text,  but  on  the  great  majority  of  *  tame '  Hncs 
\vhich  conform  to  it. 

Let  us  consider  this  plea.     The  evidence  of  quotations  is 
always  hard  to  use,  as  certainly  an  editor  of  Euripides  is  not 
likely  to  forget.     The  quoter  may  err  in  memory  ;  he  may 
adapt  the  words  of  the  poet  to  his  own  purpose  ;    he  may 
intentionally  omit  lines.    He  will  quote  chiefly  what  is  strikmg 
and  interesting.     In  the  special  case  before  us,  what  we  have 
to  make  out  is  whether  each  quotation  in  the  ancient  authors 
seems  most  likely  to  come  from  a  text  practically  identical 
with  our  Vulgate  or  from  one  like  the  pre-Aristarchean  papyri. 
Now,  in  the  lii'st  place,  smgle  lines  or  bits  of  lines  which 
agree  with  our  text  prove  nothing.  They  doubtless  also  occurred 
in  the  *  wildest '  papyri.     Conventional  phrases  and  epic  runs 
prove  nothmg  for  the  same  reason.      Even  if  there  were  a 
general  tendency  not  to  quote  the  '  additional '  lines  much, 
that  would  prove  nothmg,  because  the  additional  lines  are 
seldom   striking   or   quotable.     Mere   descriptions   of   facts 
or  abbreviations  of  long  passages  seldom  prove  anything, 
because  the  differences  between  the  papyri  and  the  vulgate 
would  scarcely  show  in  thorn,    alight  variations  in  language 

U2 
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on  the  other  hand,  do  not  prove  much,  nor  do  omissions  of 
lines.  They  may  be  mere  mistakes  of  the  quoter.  Such 
things  are  common  in  the  quotations  from  Euripides.  Out 
of  the  great  list  of  quotations  given  by  Ludwich,  covering 
some  480  lines  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  more  than  half  fall 
away  at  once  as  non-evidential. 

If  we  take  only  the  quotations  of  more  than  three  consecutive 
lines  we  have  some  approach  to  firmer  ground.  We  may  class 
them  as  follows  :  Agreeing  hut  not  conclusively,  two  passages : 

A  17-42,  referred  to  by  Plat.  Eep.  iii.  393  d,  in  a  fairly  close 
indirect  description,  with  many  lines  omitted. 

B  671-4 :  three  half-lines  cited  in  Ar,  Rhet.  iii.  12,  p.  1414  a  2. 

Disagreeing  but  not  conclusively,  five  : 

1  497-501  in  Plat.  Rep.  ii.  364  d,  one  line  omitted  ;  worduig 
slightly  different. 

1  308-14  in  Plat.  Hip^J.  Min.  364  e  (cf.  370  a),  one  line 
omitted. 

A  446-50,  roughly  cited  in  Ar.  Pax  1273:  not  much  evidence, 
but  a  much-suspected  breast-plate  line  is  omitted  (avv  c  ty^ta 

T  109-13  in  Plat.  Rep.  ii.  363  b,  one  line  omitted. 

i;  351-7  in  Plat.  Ion  538  e,  one  striking  line  omitted  and 
wording  slightly  different. 

Clearly  agreeing,  perhaps  twelve  (occasionally  with  some 
verbal  variation) :  Z  289-92  in  Hdt.  ii.  116;  Odyssey,  b  227- 
30  in  Hdt.  ii.  116  (cf.  Theophr.  de  Plant,  ix.  15.  1)  ;  O  494r-y 
in  Lye.  in  Leocr.  §  103  (differences)  ;  v  324-9  in  Aeschines, 
i.  §  143;  C42-5  in  Ps.-Aristot.  de  Mundo,  6,  p.  400  a  6; 
1  357-63  hi  Plat.  Hipp.  Min.  370  b  (cf.  Crito,  44  b)  ;  1  650-5, 
ibidem,  371  b  ;  M  200-7  in  Plat.  Ion  539  b  ;  ^  335-40  in 
Plat.  Ion  537  a  (cf.  Xen.  Sympos.  4.  6) ;  a,  6-9  in  Plat.  Rep, 
iii.  387  a;  i  112-15  in  Plat.  Legg.  iii.  680  b;  H  96-102  in 
Plat.  Legg.  iv.  706  d  (slight  differences). 

Conclusively  and  markedly  disagreeing  we  find  seven  at  least : 

B  188-202  in  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  58;  six  verses  omitted, 
probably  not  by  accident,  as  they  were  counted  spurious  by 
Ai'istarchus. 
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B  391  ff.  in  Arist.  Pol.  iii.  14  (p.  1285  a  10),  with  an  unknown 
half-line  added,  Trap  yhft  ^fxal  ddvaro^. 

2  95-9  in  Aeschin.  i.  150,  markedly  different  wording. 

*  77-91,  ib.  146,  with  two  new  lines,  one  line  inserted  from 
elsewhere,  and  several  differences  of  wording. 

a  10-12  in  Plat.  Rep.  iii.  388  a,  considerable  differences  of 
wording. 

ft  527-32,  ib.  ii.  379  c,  with  one  strange  line  substituted  for 
one  of  ours. 

0  548-52  in  the  Platonic  Alcibiades  ii,  p.  149  d,  with  Jour 
completely  new  lines  added. 

The  proportion  is  just  about  what  it  ought  to  be.  The 
quotations,  where  they  are  long  enough  to  afford  a  fair  test, 
instead  of  lifting  a  loud  protest  against  the  evidence  of  the 
pa]nTi,  simply  and  clearly  confirm  it. 

There  is  one  point  more.     Grenfell  and  Hunt,  in  their 

masterly  discussion  of  this  question  in  the  introduction  to 

Pap.  Hibeh  19,  have  shown  that  if  a  dividing  line  be  drawn 

at  150  B.  c.  all  MSS.  earlier  than  that  date  differ  '  enormously  * 

both  from  our  vulgate  and  from  Aristarchus,  and  all  tend 

to  be  longer  except  possibly  Hibeh  20.^     After  150  B.C.  the 

tendency   of  MSS.    to   differ   from    the   vulgate    diminishes 

rapidly,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  period  'the 

numerous  Homeric  fragments  published  in  recent  years  very 

rarely  contain  new  verses,  and  serve  to  illustrate  only  too  well 

the  overwhelming  predominance  of  the  vulgate  *.    Zenodotus 

had  laid  the  foundations  of  criticism  about  280.    Aristophanes 

and  others  followed  him.     The  floruit  of  Aristarchus,  most 

successful  and  universally  acclaimed  of  Homer  scholars,  is 

160  B.  c.  ;    the   triumph   of   the   vulgate  begins  about   150. 

The  dates  speak  for  themselves.     The  predominance  of  a 

much-castigated  and  purified  text  was  due  directly  or  indirectly 

to  the  great  critics  of  the  Alexandrian  age.^ 

But,  granted  that  the  present  vulgate  had  in  pre- Alexandrian 

'  This  exception  is  considered  by  Dr.  Gerhardt,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
new  Heidelberg  fragments,  to  melt  away  in  the  light  of  later  evidence. 
'  See  Cauer,  I.e.,  and,  for  the  contrary  opinion,  Allen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  09  flf. 
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times  no  central  and  dominant  position— and  most  scholars 
have  been  convinced  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt— one  question 
still  remains.  Did  our  vuIgate  exist  at  all  in  classical  times, 
or  is  it,  very  much  as  Wolf  thought,^  a  later  creation  altogether] 
a  middle  text  hammered  out  by  the  continual  impact  of 
Alexandrian  criticism  upon  a  fluid  but  rather  obstinate 
tradition  ? 

The  point  is  a  doubtful  one,  and  depends  mainly  on  the 
quotations  in  Plato.  They,  as  may  have  been  seen  above, 
resemble  our  text  pretty  closely. 

On  a  rough  analysis,  there  are  twenty-three «  quotations 
in  Plato  which  definitely  agree  with  our  text ;  2  there  are 
eighteen''   of    no    evidential    value,    being    too   short,  too 

'  He  thought  it  was  artually  the  text  of  Aristarnhus,  which  has  proved 
not  to  be  the  case. 

-  *  Agreeing,  sometimes  with  sliglit  variations  : 

A  15f.     Rep.  iii.  .393  a. 
A  599  f.     Bep.  iii.  389  a. 
E127f.     Alcib.  a.  150  d. 
I  357-63.     Hipp.  Min.  370  b. 
I  644  f .     Cratyl  428  0. 

1  650-5.     Hipp.  Min.  371  b. 
M  200-7.     Ion  539  b. 

P  446  f.     Axioch.  367  d. 

2  23  f.     Rep.  iii.  388  b. 
T  92  f.     Sympos.  195  d. 
X414f.     i?e;7.  iii.  388  b. 
T  103  f.     Rep.m.  386  d. 
^  335-40.     Ion  537  a. 

n  80-2.     /on  538  d. 
a  32-4.     Alcih.  ii.  142  d. 
7  26-8.     Legg.  vii.  804  a. 
i  112-15.     Ijegg.  iii.  680  b. 
A  489-91.     Rep.  iu.  386  c,  vii.  516  d. 
o  245  f.     Axioch.  368  a. 
P  347.     Charm.  161  a. 
P  485  f.     Rep.  ii.  381  d. 

u  17  f.     Phnedon  04  d  :   Rep.  iii.  390  d,  iv  441  b 
cv  6-9.     Rep.  iu.  387  a. 
''  Agreeing,  but  non-evidentially  : — 
A  17-42.     i?ep.  iii.  393  d. 
B  813  f.     Cratyl.  392  a. 
E  221  f.     Cratyl.  407  d. 
Z236f.     Sympos.  21Q  &. 
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vague,  or  containing  mere  epic  phrases  which  might  come 
anywhere  ;  there  are  seven «  which  omit  lines  in  the  middle  ; 
four  that  vary  considerably  in  wording  and  three  that 
vary  very  slightly  ^  ;  there  are  seven  which  definitely  differ 
from  our  text  by  additional  lines  or  conflated  lines  ®  ;  and 
there  is  lastly  the  perfectly  *  wild '  quotation  from  0  in 
the  post-Platonic  Alcibiades  ii.     It  needs  a  bold  man  to  argue 

e  14.    Phaedon  1 12  a. 

nil2f.     /?ep.  viii.  545  d. 

n  856  f.  (phrases).     Rep.  iii.  386  d. 

2  108  f .     Phileb.  47  e. 

r  64  f.  (phrases).     Rep.  ui.  386  c. 

*  308  f.     Prolog.  340  a. 
X  506  f.     CrcUyl.  392  d. 
^  100  f.     Rep.  iii.  387  a. 
ni5f.     /?«p.  iii.  391  b. 
n  525  f.     Axioch.  367  d. 
X  633  f.     Sympos.  198  c. 
P  383  f.     Rep.  iii.  389  d. 
T  395  f .     Rep.  i.  334  b. 

X  1-4.     Ion  535  b. 

*  Omitting  lines  : — 

I  308-14  (om.  1).     Hipp.  Min.  365  a  ;  ib.  370  a. 

1  497-501  (om.  1).     Rep.  ii.  364  d. 

2  96-104  (om.  6).     Apolog.  28  c. 
X  15-20  (om.  4).     Rep.  iii.  391  a. 
T  109-13  (om.  1).     Rep.  ii.  363  b. 
T  173-9  (om.  3).     Minos  319  b. 

V  361-7  (om.  1).     Ion  539  A. 
•^  Different  in  wording  : — 

B  96-102.     Legg.  iv.  706  d. 
a  351  f.     Rep,  iv.  424  b. 

•  8-10.     Rep.  iii.  390  a. 
p  322  f.     Legg.  vi.  777  a. 

A  169-71.     Hipp.  Min.  370  c  (slightly), 
n  433  f .     Rep.  iii.  388  c  (slightly). 
X  168  f.     Rep.  iu.  388  c  (slightly). 

•  Different  by  additional  or  conflated  lines,  &c.  : — 

r8-f  A431.     Rep.  m.3S9e. 

A  218-19.     Rep.  iii.  408  a. 

Z  402  invrvp)'     Cratyl.  392  b. 

A  639+630.     /on  538  b. 

B  295  f .     Rep.  iii.  390  b. 

n  10-12.     Rep.  iii.  388  a. 

n  527-32  (now  line).     Rep.  ii.  379  d. 

e  548-52J+4).     Alcib.  ii.  149  d  (wild). 
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from  this  that  Plato's  text  was  onr  text.  Still  it  is  clear  that 
Plato's  quotations  are  much  closer  to  our  text  than  those  of 
any  other  fourth-century  wTiter. 

The  simplest  conclusion  would  be  to  assume  that  Plato  used 
a  text  very  like  ours.    Yet  perhaps  that  would  be  a  mistake. 
Among  the  stings  of  the  first  disciples  of  Aristarchus  we  find 
one  by  Ammonius,  -nepl  tS>v  iird  UKdrrn'o,  ^f  ^O^M^jpov  (jLere- 
vr)V€yixiva>v,    'On    Plato's   quotations    from   Homer.'       The 
purpose  of  the  book  was  textual  recension.     That  is,  the 
quotations  in  Plato  were  a  recognized  authority  for  the'  text 
of  Homer  in  Alexandrian  times.     There  was  a  whole  small 
literature  on  Plato's  relation  to  Homer.     He  shared  with 
Herodotus  the  title  of  '0/.>,/.ua;raro9,  and  exercised  a  quite 
special  mfluence  on  the  Alexandrian  school.     Is  it,  perhaps, 
not  Plato  who  agrees  with  our  vulgate,  but  our  \^lgate  which' 
wherever  it  had  the  evidence,  tried  deliberatelv  to  follow  the 
readings  of  Plato  ?     It  is  curious,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
writer   whose  quotations,  few  as   they  are,  come  next   to 
Plato  s  for  conformity  with  our  text,  is  the  other  recognized 
Homerikotatos  ',  Herodotus.^ 

11.  The  verbal  text,  then,  was  still  fluid  and  subject  to 
change  as  late  as  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  b.  c.  What 
can  we  be  sure  of  as  fixed  ?  The  whole  main  structure,  one 
would  suppose,  the  incidents  and  the  order  in  which  they 
followed  one  another.  Yet  even  here  one  cannot  feel  absolut^. 
confidence,  at  any  rate  for  the  fourth  century  and  earlier. 

For  instance,  to  take  an  observation  made  by  the  late 
Professor  M.  L.  Earle  of  Columbia  University :  Thucvdides, 
1.  11.  1,  writes  about  the  Greeks  at  Troy  :  '  When  they 'landed 
they  must  have  won  a  battle  ;  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  built  the  fortification  round  the  camp.'  2    This  shows 

»  See  Sengebusch.  Dissert.  Prior.,  pp.  118-24;  Ludwich.  p.  141,  note 
Zntl  "\  •  f  "^'•^^•r.Trypl.o  wrote  ..pi  rrj.  ip^aias  d^a^.L....  which 
Sengebusch  interpret.  '  On  the  readings  of  Homer  shown  in  the  ancient  quo- 
in 2lV  TTi  ^r^^b'P-  124.  a.  Susemihl.  Alexandr.  LVZ/er..  pp^54 
and  212.     He  diflPers  from  Sengebusch  about  Trypho's  book 
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that  Thucydides  (1)  knew  of  the  wall  round  the  camp  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  our  IliM,  and  (2)  surmised  that  it 
must  have  been  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  after  the 
first  battle. 

Now  in  our  Iliad  (11  337  ff.,  436  ff.)  the  building  of  this 
wall  and  the  exact  circumstances  which  led  to  it  are  fully 
described,  and  are  not  what  Thucydides  conjectures  they 
*  must  have  been  \  It  was  built  in  a  great  rush  and  in 
picturesque  conditions  during  a  scanty  truce  in  the  tenth  year 
of  the  war.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  particular  passage  in 
H  has  been  marked  by  Kochly  and  many  other  critics  as 
'  recentissima  *} 

The  view  we  take  of  this  bold  suggestion  will  obviously 
depend  largely  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  other  symptoms 
pointing  in  a  similar  direction.  It  is  always  hard  to  get  out 
of  our  minds  tlie  associations  of  printed  books,  which  appear 
in  definite  editions  in  a  complete  form,  all  the  copies  identical. 
But  let  us  look  at  the  direct  evidence. 

There  are  still  extant  many  MSS.  which  omit  the  Catalogue 
in  B.  That  is,  even  at  the  time  \\hen  the  vulgate  became 
predominant,  the  Catalogue  was  not  definitely  established  as 
a  necessary  part  of  the  Iliad. 

There  are  no  MSS.  now  which  omit  K,  but  a  note  in  the 
ver>-  valuable  Townley  scholia  informs  us  :  '  They  say  that 
K  was  originally  placed  apart  by  Homer  and  is  not  part  of 
the  Iliad,  but  was  put  into  it  by  Pisistratus.' 2  The  statement 
is  repeated  in  the  learned  scholia  to  Dionysius  Thrax  and  in 
Eustathius,  who  ascribes  it  to  *  the  ancients  '.  That  is— to  put 
the  case  at  its  lowest— there  was  an  ancient  tradition  which 

irt'a^  ovK  av  iruxiaavTo.  Tliiersch  UpaTrjOrjaav,  *  lost  a  battle,'  which  Earle 
accepts.  The  reading  does  not  affect  tlie  present  argument.  The  same 
suggestion,  it  is  interesting  to  find,  was  made  long  ago  by  Hermann  ; 
Opuscula,  vol.  viii,  p.  387  (371).  See  Prof.  Earle's  Collected  Essays, 
pp.  142-4.  ^ 

»  Plato's  citation  of  H  321  in  Rtp.  v.  468  d  does  not  of  course  aflfect  the 
question. 

«  *ao\  T^v  ^\fwBiav  V<p'  'Ofxrjpov  ISia  TfT&x^ai  kcu  /i^  thai  ptipoi  rfji  IKidSos, 
vnu  if  IlfKTKTTpdTov  TfTdx^a*  (is  rrjy  itoirjaiv.  Scliol.  T  on  K  1.  Eustathius 
says  iftaalv  ol  naKaioi,  evidently  referrmg  to  the  same  source. 
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knew  of,  or  believed  in,  the  existence  of  Iliads  without  K 
as  well  as  Iliads  with. 

We  also  know  that  Aristarchus  thought  the  last  book  of 
the  Odyssey  M  spurious,  and  that  both  he  and  Aristophanes 
of  Byzantium  considered  x/r  296  as  *  the  end  of  the  Odyssey ' 
This  implies  MSS.  without  a>,  and,  apparently,  without  the 
end  of  \l/. 

If  such  large  stretches  of  the  poem  were  not  definitely 
established  even  in  Alexandrian  times,  it  is  obviously  quite 
possible  that  a  passage  like  the  Building  of  the  Wall  was  not 
definitely  established  in  the  time  of  Thucydides.  We  must 
not  be  indignant  merely  because  such  a  result  would  show 
a  conjecture  of  many  modern  critics  to  be  probably  right. 

Is  there  any  other  test  that  we  can  applv  ?  Only  one  has 
occurred  to  me,  rather  a  curious  one. 

^    It  is  well  kno^vTi  that,  for  some  reason,  the  Attic  tragedians 
m  choosing  their  subjects  made  it  a  careful  rule  to  avoid  the 
main  subjects  and  incidents  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,     We 
know,  I  suppose,  the  subjects  of  some  two  hundred  tragedies 
by  the  three  great  writers,  and  the  rule  is  well  kept  up.  There 
IS,  mdeed,  one  great  exception,  a  lost  trilogy  of  Aeschylus 
(Myrmidons,  Nereids,  Phrygians)  whicli  dealt  directly  with  the 
subject  of  Iliad  l-Q.     Its  date  is  unknown  ;    but  it  comes 
very  early  in  the  histoiy  of  Greek  tragedy,  and,  apparently, 
the  experiment  it  made  was  never  repeated.    In  Satyr  plays  the 
rule  did  not  hold.    You  could  burlesque  ^  Homer  \  as  in  the 
Cyclops    and    in    Sophocles'    Washing   Girls,    or   Nausicaa.i 
But  you  avoided  attempting  to  treat  again  in  the  high  style 
subjects  which  your  public  already  knew  in  Homer's  treatment. 
I  can  only  make  out  two  certain  exceptions.      One  is  the 
Bkesus,    which    treats    in    full    detail   the   story  of  Dolon, 
Iliad  K  ;   the  other  is  a  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  ships  in  the 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis (164^302).    The  Doloneia  and  the  Catalogue! 

nn'  i  ^T  r'*^'  Valckenaer,  Diatribe  209.  and  Lessing.  Welcker,  building 
on  the  far  from  clear  passage  in  Eustathius.  Iliad,  p.  381,  thought  the 
nxv.rpcaj  a  tragedy  (Or.  Trag.  i.  227),  and  his  view  has  been  commonly 
accepted.     It  was  a  not  unusual  subject  for  comedies. 
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Just  the  two  parts  of  the  Iliad  which  we  know  to  have  been 
uncanonical ! 

On  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  Thucydides 
used,  or  learnt  at  school,  or  heard  recited  at  the  Panathe- 
naea,  an  Iliad  without  the  account  of  the  Wall-building, 
Euripides  an  Iliad  without  the  Catalogue,  the  author  of 
the  Bhesus  an  Iliad  without  K.  There  is  a  good  field  here 
for  further  research. 

III.  In  the  age  of  Euripides  and  Thucydides,  then,  it  would 
seem  from  tlie  evidence  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  differed 
from  our  vulgate  not  only  in  the  matter  of  exact  words  and 
lines,  but  even  in  large  portions  of  the  story.  *  Homer  * 
meant  to  them,  as  to  us,  *  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,*  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  either  Iliad  or  Odyssey 
was  exactly  what  we  mean  by  tliose  words.  If  we  go  a  century 
further  back,  however,  we  find  that  the  meaning  of  '  Homer ' 
also  is  different.  His  name  covers  not  only  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  but  much  wider  and  vaguer  masses  of  epic  writing 
as  weU.    Let  us  take  the  quotations. 

Kallinus,  our  earliest  witness,  in  the  eighth  or  seventh  cen- 
tury B.C.,  cites  the  Thebaid  as  Homer's  (Pans.  ix.  9.  5.). 
Simonides — either  the  great  Simonides  of  the  early  fifth 
century  or  he  of  Amorgos  in  the  seventh — quotes  a  proverbial 
line  that  comes  in  our  Z  146  as  the  work  of  '  a  man  of  Chios  ' : 
probably  meaning  *  Homer  '.i    The  great   Simonides  quotes 

*  Homer  and  Stesichorus  '  as  describing  how  Meleager  *  sur- 
passed all  the  young  men  in  spear-thro^^ing  across  the  wild 
Anauros  '.  Tliis  does  not  come  from  our  Homer  ;  possibly  it 
came  from  that  old  Meleager  epos  which  is  a  supposed  source 
for  Iliad  I.  Pindar  quotes  the  Odyssey  in  Nem.  vii.  20 ;  he 
quotes  the  unknown  line  about  the  messenger  in  Pyth.  iv. 
277  ;  2  in  Isthm.  iii.  53  he  seems  to  say  that  Homer  has  told 

*  all  the  virtue  of  Aias  ',  including  his  death.  This  could 
scarcely  refer  to  our  Iliad.    In  fr.  189  he  mentions  that  Homer 

'  Callinus  0,  Simonides  85,  53,  in  Bergk's  fourth  edition. 
•  See  above,  p.  275. 
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\^Tote   the  Cypria  and  gave   it  for    his   daughter's  dowry. 
Herodotus  himself,  when  lie  says  that  Cleisthenes  in  his  anti- 
Argive  policy  silenced  the  rhapsodes  in  Sicyon  *  on  account 
of  the  poems  of  Homer,  in  which  the  Argives  and  Argos  are 
generally  glorified  in  everj-  way  ',  has  been  considered  with 
some   probability   to   refer  to  the   Thehais.     Lastly,   when 
Aeschylus    described  his  tragedies    as    merely   'slices  from 
the  great  banquets  of  Homer  \  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  he 
did  not  mean  that  they  were  taken  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
—which  they  markedly  avoid.    When  we  hear  that '  Sophocles 
rejoiced  in  the  Epic  Cjxle  '.  and  when  Proclus  tells  us.  quite 
correctly,   that    ^  the  ancients  attributed  also  the  Cycle  to 
Homer  \  we  can  understand  the  situation.     The  '  cycle  ',  as 
Wilamowitz  and  others  have  shown,  uas  a  compendium'  of 
epic  histoiy  made  up  out  of  various  early  masses  of  poetry. 
Sophocles  and  Aeschylus  both  '  rejoiced  in  '  and  took  *  slices 
out    of    that   same   great    floating   source,    which   was   all 
'  Homer  \i     They   did    what    the    vase-painters   did  :     they 
probably    considered    that    they    drew    their   subjects    from 
Homer,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  they  do  not  take  them 
from  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey. 

The  first  of  our  authorities  to  reject  any  of  this  work  as 
non-Homeric  is  Herodotus.  He  argues  that  the  Cypria  are  not 
by  Homer  because  they  contradict  the  Iliad  (ii.  117).  He  is 
not  sure  whether  Homer  ^^Tote  the  Epigonoi,  a  sort  of  sequel 
to  the  great  Thehais  (iv.  32).  By  about  350  B.C.  the  name 
'Homer'  i>  normally  used  in  our  traditional  sense,  for  the 
author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  and  no  other  epics  besides. 
Yet  there  are  still  isolated  exceptions,  as  ^vhen  Antigonus  of 
Carj'stus  cites  the  Thebais  as  Homer's.s  or  Simmias— possibly— 
the  •  Little  Iliad  \  A  great  bas-relief  full  of  scenes  of  epic 
tradition  from  the  War  of  the  Titans  onward,  intended  for 
educational  purposes  and  composed  by  one  Theodorus  in 
the  first   century  B.C..  is  superscribed  0eoooi,.€tor  ^dO,  T<i(Li' 

'  Hdt.  V.  67  ;  Ath.  347  e  ;  ib.  277  e. 

'See  WUamowitz,  HomerM,  Vntersuchungen,  3oO  S.,  from  whom  mo.t 
oithi.  argument  IS  taken.  An  attempt  to  overthrow  part  of  it  hy  HilJer, 
Rh,  J/iw.  X  F.  xlu.,  pp.  321-<il.  ^ 
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'O^ripov.^    Even  as  late  as  that,   in  certain  phrases  at  any 
rate,  the  whole  epic  tradition  could  be  called  '  Homer '. 

How  is  this  change  to  be  explained  ?  What  force  was 
working  between,  say,  the  years  500  and  400  to  put  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  in  a  separate  and  privileged  position, 
as  the  only  true  works  of  *  Homer  ',  something  far  greater  and 
better  known  than  the  rest  of  the  epic  traditional  poetry  ? 
One  cause  suggests  itself  at  once  :  the  public  Recitation  at  the 
Panathenaea.  Let  us  sift  the  statements  of  our  authorities 
on  this  subject. 

First,  we  know  for  certain  that  Homer  was  recited  at  the 
Panathenaea.  The  orator  Lycurgus  {in  Leocr.,  p.  209)  says  ; 
'  Your  ancestors  considered  Homer  so  noble  a  poet,  that  they 
made  a  law  that  cveiy  four  years  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Panathenaea  his  poems  and  his  alone  should  be  recited  by 
rhapsodes.'  -  There  is  a  similar  statement  in  Isocrates, 
attributing  the  institution  to  '  our  ancestors '.  The  fact, 
therefore,  is  certain  :  there  was  a  long-established  mle  at  the 
Panathenaea  of  reciting  '  Homer  and  Homer  only  '. 

But  w  hat  does  '  Homer '  in  this  context  mean  ?  Is  it  the 
whole  epic  tradition  or  is  it  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  t 
1  think  pretty  certainly  the  latter.^ 

The  conclusive  evidence  lies  in  the  w  ords  of  Lycurgus.  He 
says  *  Homer  and  Homer  only  ',  and  no  one  will  dispute  that 
in  his  time  (c  331  B.C.)  that  meant  the  Iliad  amd  the  Odyssey—- 
unless  possibly  trifles  like  the  Margites  were  admitted  also. 
The  language  of  Isocrates  is  almost  equally  clear.  And  such 
indirect  evidence  as  we  have  points  in  the  same  direction. 

'  Jahn-MichaelL?,  BiUUrchronik. 

«  Lycurg.  in  Uocr.,  p.  209  [§  K>J.  Bekker] /3oi'Ao/icu  «'  Ifiiv  ^oi  ror  "O/it/^k 
Maf)aa\i<j6iu  iwatywv'  ovru  yap  vwika^ov  vnufv  ol  raripfs  awovdaiov  (ivai  nwrfrqv, 
atarf  rofiov  tOfyro  «a^'  itcdaTTjv  wfvrafTTjpiia  rir  Uavaerjvaiojv  fwvov  rujp  aJ<kaJV 
wotrrrwy  pa4<t;6(i<j$<u  ra  ttrj.  Cf.  Isocr.  Paneg.,  p.  74  dfuu  bk  kcu  ttjv  Ofjcffpov 
MoiTjaiy  nu(oj  Ka^fiy  66(av,  on  Ka\an  roi/s  woXtfi^aayras  rots  ^pfiapots  iv€icojfua<rf, 
nai  Sia  TovTo  ffovXrjOjjvm  tovs  wpoyovovi  ^^ui/v  ivrifiov  avrov  wot^aau  rrjv  rixvrjv  iv 
re  Tois  T^j  novaticfii  ddKois  Kai  ttj  waiZtvau  tw  vioniptuv. 

»  The  other  view  is  upheld  by  Dr.  V'errall  in  The,  Bacchant  of  Euripides, 
p.  175  &.  With  almobt  all  of  Dr.  Verrallb  argument  in  thib  esbay  on  The 
Fir&t  Uomer '  I  cordially  agree 
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The  rhapsode  Ion,  for  instance,  in  Plato's  dialogue  about  him, 
speaks  definitely  of  reciting  our  Homer,  and  never  suggests 
reciting  anything  else.  Further,  some  of  our  witnesses  state 
particularly  that  the  law  ordered  the  recitation  to  be  '  in  order\ 
one  reciter  beginning  where  the  other  left  off.  It  is  obvious 
from  the  state  of  the  text  in  the  fourth  century  that  this 
*  order  '  was  not  interpreted  very  rigorously.  The  veiy  idea 
of  exactitude  in  such  matters  is  a  product  of  a  later  age. 
But  it  is  certainly  easier  to  understand  a  rule  that  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  should  be  recited  in  order,  than  to  imagine  any 
such  attempt  made  upon  the  whole  mass  of  epic  saga. 

If  then  we  take  Lycurgus's  words  in  their  natural  sense, 
the  whole  development  becomes  inteUigible.  During  the  fifth 
century  «  Homer '  gradually  gets  to  mean  the  author  of  our 
two  epics  and  no  others  ;  the  chosen  poems  are  known  in 
a  fixed  order  and  gradually  acquire  a  fairly  fixed  text ;  the 
other  epics  graduaUy  fall  out  of  general  knoNvledgo,  and  arc 
used  mainly  as  quarries  of  tradition  from  which  the  dramatists 
and  others  can  carve  their  u  orks.  The  rejected  epics  deterio- 
rate in  style  and  retain  all  their  barbarities.  The  chosen 
two,  stiU  fluid  and  occupying  a  central  position  in  an  age  of 
splendid  and  exuberant  poetical  creation,  tend  still  to 
become  better  and  better  v^ritten,  and  morally  more  and 
more  idealized. 

Can  we  make  out  at  all  why  these  two  should  have  been 
selected  ?  A  certain  kind  of  critic  is  ready  ^vith  his  answer, 
an  enthusiastic  description  of  tlie  incomparable  poetic  merits 
of  these  two  poems  and  their  immense  superiority  to  all  the 
other  poetry  of  which  we  know  nothing.  But  the  pubhc 
acts  of  statesmen  are  not  often  swayed  by  considerations  of 
poetry.  If  these  two  poems  were  felt  in  some  special  way  to 
represent  in  public  opinion  the  crown  of  the  old  Ionic  poetry, 
that  would  be  a  real  motive.  If  there  was  in  them  akeady  some 
moral  superiority,  that  would  be  a  real  motive.  They  were 
constantly  used  for  purposes  of  edification.  But  I  incline  to 
suspect  that  Isocrates  instinctively  discerned  the  main  reason  : 

I  beheve  that  the  poetry  of  Homer  w  on  greater  glory 
because  he  nobly  praised  those  who  warred  against  the 
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barbarian,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  our  ancestors 
conceived  the  desire  to  make  his  art  honoured  both  in 
the  contests  of  the  Muses  and  in  the  traming  of  vounc 
men.     (Paneg.,  p.  74.)  ^^       ^     ^ 

Isocrates  >Nas,  no  doubt,  thinking  chiefly  of  the  Iliad  :  but  the 
Odyssey  has  its  national  character  too.  The  Iliad  typifies 
the  national  heroes  ^^ho  ^^'arred  ^^itll  the  Mede,  the  Odyssey 
the  national  colonists  and  adventurers  ^^ho,  trusting  only  to 
theu"  brams  and  then:  courage,  searched  strange  seas  from 
Panticapaeum  to  Tartessos. 

V.  We  can  perhaps  make  out  a  little  more  about  the  text 
used  at  this  official  recitation. 

The  first  thing  to  notice  is  that  to  some  extent  the  surface 
of  Homer  has  in  our  tradition  been  Atticized.    To  what  extent 
It  is  hard  to  say,  since  the  actual  spelling  which  has  come 
down  to  us  has  passed  through  a  further  influence,  that  of 
the  post-classical  Koine,  or  Common  Greek.    But  in  any  case 
there  are  numbers  of  lines  which  run  perfectly  when  the 
lomc  forms  are  restored,  and  are  visibly  wrong  as  they  stand 
at  present.    The  poems  were  generally  recognized  in  antiquity 
as  lomc  poems.    Yet  aU  our  MSS.  and  the  Alexandrians  behind 
them  umte  in  giving  us  the  Attic  forms.    There  is  no  suggestion 
m  the  fcJchoha  of  any  other  vie^^^     Tliere  are  also  some  few 
obvious  *  Athenian  interpolations  ',  and  no  doubt  many  more 
that  are  not  obvious.    But  though  some  scholars  in  antiquity 
suspected  them,  there  is  no  statement  that  any  old  MSS.  left 
them  out.    What  does  this  mean  ?  Of  course  a  great  predomi- 
nance of  Athenian  MSS.  would  surprise  no  one ;   the  literary 
supremacy  of  Athens  ^^  ould  ensure  that.     But  this  is  much 
more.     It  means  that  ^^  hen  the  Alexandrians  were  searching 
for  ancient  MSS.  by  which  to  correct  the  text,  and  collecting 
copies  of  various  sorts  in  places  ranging  from  Marseilles  to 
Smope,  they  could  not  apparently  find  a  single  Ionic  MS. 
worth  thek  notice.    The  Attic  versions  had  completely  super- 
seded  the  Ionic.    We  can  understand  uhy  the  great  coUector 
of  MSS.,  Aiistarchus,  decided  that  Homer  himself  must  have 
been  an  Athenian. 
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Zcnodotus  was  an  Ionian,  and  Ionian  influences  were  strong 
in  Alexandrian  literature.  Yet  we  have  to  admit  that  either 
there  were  no  Ionic  texts  of  Homer  at  all,  or,  if  there  were, 
they  were  so  unlike  and  so  inferior  to  the  current  Attic  texts 
that  critics  would  not  consider  them.  Either  case  confirms 
our  previous  conclusion  that  the  Athenian  recitations  exercised 
an  immense  influence.  Cauer,  indeed,  argues  that  perhaps 
there  never  had  been  any  Ionic  texts  at  all  ;  that  the  poems 
had  never  been  written  down  till  they  came  to  AtheiLs.  But 
this  supposition  is  difficult  in  detail.  There  is  much  detailed 
M  ork  in  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey}  which  one  cannot  imagine 
a  poet  carrj^ing  through  except  by  careful  comparison  of 
different  MSS.  And  the  fate  of  the  Samaritan  scriptures  sho\\  s 
us  how  completely,  in  the  days  before  a  reading  public,  a  book 
might  be  killed.  We  need  only  suppose  that  the  MSS.  used  in 
Ionia  \^ere  still  the  half -secret  possessions  of  professional 
bards,  such  as  I  have  described  in  Chapter  III. 

There  is  lastly  a  curious  phenomenon  about  which  it  is 
hard  to  form  a  confident  judgement.  We  find  in  the  Scholia 
a  clear  tradition,  backed  up  by  a  number  of  fairly  certahi 
collections  of  the  text  by  modern  scholars,  that  at  some  time 
or  other  the  poems  w  ere  transliterated  from  the  Old  Attic  ^ 
alphabet  into  the  new.  The  new  is  the  Greek  alphabet  that 
we  know  :  the  old— to  speak  roughly— used  no  double  lettei-s, 
made  no  distinction  between  the  three  E-sounds  or  the  three 
O-sounds,  and  used  11  to  denote  the  aspirate.^ 

Now  this  tradition  is  only  mentioned  by  the  scholiasts  in 

*  See  Seeck's   Quellen  der  Odyasee,  V^erraH's  essays  in  the  Bacchants  of 
Euripides,  and  pp.  198,  20-2. 

*  Why  Attic,  it  may  be  anked  ?  Why  not  some  primitive  Ionian  alpliabot, 
of  the  days  before  Pisistratus  ?— Athens  had  been  the  home  of  the  poems 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years ;  tlie  MSS.  in  the  hands  of  the  Alexandrians 
seem,  as  we  have  seen,  all  to  represent  the  Attic  recension  ;  and  no  Ionian 
alphabet  known  to  us  satisfies  all  the  conditions.  The  very  earliest  Ionian 
inscriptions  all  have  H  for  long-E  and  nearly  all  have  <u  for  the  long  open  O. 
Doubtless  at  an  earlier  date  there  may  have  been  a  rudimentary  Ionian 
alphabet,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  Alexandrians  never  show  any  know- 
ledge  of  it.  To  them  the  -Ionic  alphabet'  means  the  'new  alphabet'. 
See  Cauer,  p.  138,  and  Fick  in  Bezzb.  Beitr.  30  (190G),  p.  297,  there  cited. 

'  As  Wilamowitz  puts  it,  ENAE0IK02I  might  mean  h  5'  ioiKCai,  or 
^v  6^  oiHuai,  or  iy  8k  oiKodai.     See  Appeudijt  I. 
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order  to  support  conjectural  changes,  and  it  may  be  a  con- 
jecture itself.  But  it  looks  rather  as  if  it  were  a  true  one.  It 
does  explain  with  perfect  simplicity  some  confusions  that 
are  othenvise  difficult.  And  if  it  is  true,  we  are  led  to  a 
curious  and  interesting  result. 

It  has  been  made  out  pretty  clearly  that,  though  Athens  did 
not  adopt  the  new  alphabet  for  official  documents  till  404,  it 
must  have  been  in  use  in  literary  circles  very  much  earlier, 
probably  as  far  back  as  the  days  when  letters  were  exchanged 
between  Solon  in  Athens  and  Mimnermus  in  Ionian  Colophon. 
For  literature  at  that  date  was  an  Ionian  accomplishment,  and 
the  new  alphabet  was  the  Ionian  alphabet.    How  then  could 
it  happen  that,  at  a  time  when  the  new  Ionian  alphabet  was 
already  used  in  Athens  for  literaiy  pui-poses,  the  great  Ionian 
book  should  be  deliberately  rewritten  back  into  the  awkward 
old  Athenian  script  ?   There  is  only  one  obvious  explanation. 
It  was  ^vritten  in  the  official  script  as  an  official  text  for  the 
performance  at  the  Panathenaea. 

An  official  text  dating  back  probably  to  the  sixth  century  : 
yet  we  saw  that  in  the  third  there  was  apparently  no  official 
text !  The  critics  can  appeal  to  none  such.  The  papyri  and 
the  quotations  show  that  the  poems  were  stUl  fluid.  Is  this 
not  a  contradiction  ? 

Not  necessarily,  I  think,  for  two  reasons.     In  the  first  place, 
granted  there  was  an  official  text  made  for  the  Panathenaea 
in  the  sixth  century,  I  think  it  in  the  last  degree  improbable 
that  at  that  date  a  reciter  would  be  kept  to  it.     It  might  be 
stored  up,  it  might  be  used  for  shoM  and  for  reference.     But 
the  whole  notion  of  keeping  a  rhapsode  to  his  wTitten  text, 
instead  of  letting  him  give  you  the  best  he  has  in  him,  was  iri 
my  judgement  an  invention  of  the  second  half  of  the  fourth 
centurj%  and  would  have  seemed  a  stark  absurdity  in  the 
sixth.     But  apart  from  that,  if  there  was  in  sixth  century 
Athens  a  government  strong  enough  and  academic  enough  thus 
to  strangle  the  poetical  powers  of  the  bards  at  the  Pana- 
thenaea, we  know  that  that  government  did  not  survive  the 
year  510.     The  Tyrants'  authoritative  text  may  well  have 
fallen  with  the  T\Tants. 
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But  havi-  we  any  liglit  to  suppose  that  the  reeltation  and 
the  supposed  recension,  either  or  both,  were  tiie  work  of  the 
Tyrants  ?  Well,  if  there  were  no  tradition  at  all,  that  is  the 
conjecture  most  people  would  make.  The  Panathenaea  was  pro- 
bably founded,  at  the  least  it  was  restored  in  special  splendour, 
by  Pisistratus.  The  policy  of  making  Athens  the  head  of  Ionia 
was  especially  that  of  Pisistratus.  And,  apart  from  the  Pisi- 
stratidae,  the  choice  is  really  not  large  among  sixth-century 
statesmen.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  at  this  point  the 
help  of  a  definite  tradition,  the  oldest  trace  of  it  coming  from 
Dieuchidas  of  Megara  in  the  fourth  century  B.r..  the  clearest 
from  some  good  authorities  of  the  Roman  period.  Unfortu- 
nately there  is  a  lacuna  in  the  quotation  from  Dieuchidas,  so 
we  do  not  know  what  he  said.  We  only  know  that  he  somehow 
connected  Pisistratus  and  Solon  with  the  text  of  Homer. 
Our  earliest  full  witness  is  Cicero,  a  particuiarly  well-informed 
man  of  letters  writing  in  the  second  great  period  of  ancient 
scholarship.  He  speaks  of  the  literary  fame  of  Pisistratus, 
*  who  is  said  to  iiave  arranged  in  their  present  order  the  works 
of  Homer,  which  were  previously  in  confusion.'  And  the 
tradition  is  mentioned  by  many  writers  of  the  early  empire.^ 

'  I  subjoin  the  chief  texts  :    tf.  Wolf,  Prolegomena,  Cap.  XXXIII 
ac.  de  Orat.  iii.  34   '  Quis  doctior  usdem   illis   temporibus,  aut    cuius 
eloquentia  litteris  instnictior  fuisse  traditur,  quam  Pisistrati  ?   qui  primus 
Homeri  libros,  confusos  antea,  sic  disposuisse  dicitur,  ut  nunc  habemus  ' 
^    Pausanias  vii.  26.  6  Uualarparo,  inrj  rd  'Ofi^pov  5,,anaaf,ira  r«  Kal  dWa 
aWaxov  i.iVT]novtv6^(va  i]dpui^tTO. 

Vitae  Homeri  IV  and  V  in  Westennann,  8(07^^001. 
^    Xa   5i    not^^ara  avrov  to.   dXrjef}  anopadr^v   nportpou   dS6fitua,   UaalorpaTOi 
Mrjvato,  avvira^,.~n,puuy  ras  n6\,^,  'Ofxr^po,  ^h,  rd  'iro.^^^ara-    tar.poy  8^ 
Uuoiarparo,  <xlr^  avvri-^/aytv,  ci;y  t'o  inlypafi^a  tovto  irjXot,  'ABriyrjaty  imytypau- 
fifvov  (V  tiKoyt  avrov  tov  UcKTiffTpaTov 

Tpis  fi€  Tvpavvr^aavra  ToaavraKu  f(f8i(u(( 

irifioi  'Ep€xO(iSwv,  kqi  rph  ineanaaaro, 
r'ov^  Hiyav  iv  ffovXats  UfiaiffTpaTov    ti  rdv  "O^trjpov 

rjBpotaa,  avopaSrjv  to  npiv  ddSofxfvov. 
^fifTfpos  yap  Hfivoi  6  xpvatos  rjv  iroAi^riyj. 

(tttfp    AOrjvatoi   l^fivpvav  iit<fiKiaa^w. 
Diog.  Uert..  i.  57  to  t,  ■O^r,pov  i(  i^ofloA^,  yiy^,p.  pai^itMa,,  olo,  5tc,. 

num„TpaTo,.  &  ^,,„,  ^tv^iSa,  i,  ni^„w  N,yap„m,-  .  .  .  ^y  Si  ^^x,„ra  rd  <<r. 
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I  set"  tliat  tlies..  », iters  a.v .alU-d  ' luf  aotliorities '.  But  there 
IS  very  little  of  our  gramma) ieal  r,.eord  that  has  more  ancient 
credentials  a  strong  tradition  in  the  age  of  l)idymu«  or 
Herodian,  a  faint  trace  in  (h,-  age  l,.f.,re  (he  Alexandrians. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  probable  sources  of  Cicero  and  the 
other  Romans,  the  indications  point  to  Crates,  the  head  of  the 
Pergamene   school  and  the  great  rival  of   Aristarchus.     He 
had  gone  on  an  embassy  to  Rome  about  the  year  168  b.c,  on 
behalf  of  Attains  II.     We  happen  to  know  tliat-fortunately 
enough,  as  it  turned  out-he  fell  into  a  drain  near  the  Palatine 
and  broke  hi.s  leg,  «hicli  detained  him  in  Rome  longer  than  he 
intended,  and  •  throughout  all  the  time  both  of  his  embassy 
and  his  illness  he  gave  constant  lectures  and  industriously 
expla.iml  his  views  '.»    It  is  peihaps  curious  that  the  remains 
of  Aristarchus  make  no  mention  of  Pisistratus,  nor  of  any 
Attic  reeeiLsion.     The  remains  are  not  nearly  full  enough  to 
justify  us  in  assuming  that  he  never  wrote  of  the  question 
at  all.    But  he  had  less  need  than  most  jieople  to  .speak  of  it 
because   he   held   the   theory   that    Homer   was   himself  an 
Athenian,  not  an  Ionian,  and  that  consequently  the  crudest 
Athenian  forms  needed  no  explanation. 

The  testimony  is  not  quite  uniform.  Most  of  the  authorities 
agree  with  Cicero.  One  text  speaks  of  Hipparchus,  the  son  of 
I  isistratus.  This  is  hardly  a  contradiction  :  the  policy  was 
the  policy  of  the  Pisistratid  family.  But  Dieuchidas  says  it 
uas  Solon  « ho  ordained  the  recitation,  and  '  thus  threw  more 
light  on  Homer  than  did  Pisistratus  who  .  .  .'  and  there  comes 
the  gap  in  the  text.    The  words  imply  some  knowledge  of  the 

hI^'b  .,40  „.T''"  """'  """'  "  *•'••    <•'  "•''"■''"°*"  ^"'"""-  '»'- 
P«.  Plat.  Hipparch..  p.  228  B  O'-'ap^os)  ri  'O^^^^  .-^  ,^,o,  ,vj^„,  ,;, 

avra  lutya,,  uawtp  tvy  in  oU(  toiow.p. 

•ut2""'    '■•   .^..''"'-    ^*"^''"l""'    ^""'"rparo,    avyayayH^y    <i„>,„    rhy 
IKiada  Kai  Trjy  OSvaaday.  ^ '  ' 

uo^i^*  •*  7n  "'^'*''^'' ''     "^""''""    "'"'^'^'^    "'''    avv.rdxOr,    Inb   noKKS,y,    .al 
tioKiara  vitb  IluaiarpaTov,  tov  twv  'hdrjvaiojy  Tvpavvov 

EustathiuH,  p    5  "OT^ty  ^iy  r.  ,^^  ,,,,^.,  ,^,,^^  ^^. 
IWo.  .o.,..-o.  5,  av.e^,,yo.  ravTrjy,  ,aT^  in.Tayr,y,^s  ^a.,  uZLtp^v  tI 

T  c    rr  ""^"""\ '  •  •  "''"'''''''  ''^''^  "'^  ""'^^  (i«-  divided  it  into  }3ooks) 
ftuet.  Gramm.  tt  rheJ.  ii,  p.  100.  ' 
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PisistTcatus  tradition,  and  apparently  some  criticism  of  it,  and 
they  attribute  the  recitation  law  to  Solon.  On  the  face  of  it 
this  does  not  seem  probable.  In  Solon's  time  there  was  very 
likely  no  such  thing  as  the  Panathenaea  ;  pretty  certainly 
there  was  not  yet  an  authoritative  Pan-Ionian  policy  ;  and 
we  must  remember  that  the  name  of  Solon,  as  *  the  lawgiver  ' 
par  excellence,  had  a  habit  of  attracting  to  it  the  credit  for 
all  good  laws  whatever.^ 

On  tlie  whole,  the  Pisistratus  tradition  stands  its  ground. 
It  is  by  no  means  certainly  true  ;  it  is  not  very  dear  in  its 
statement.  But  it  accords  with  the  general  probabilities  of 
history  ;  it  is  fully  as  clear  as  a  sober  scholar  w  ould  expect  in 
a  tradition  about  mere  literary  histor\^  in  an  age  before  the 
annals  of  literature  had  begun.  And  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
the  more  I  study  the  traditions  of  the  good  Scholia  or  the 
Grammatici  of  Roman  times,  the  less  am  I  inclined  to  suspect 
them  of  gross  carelessness  or  wilful  invention.  In  the  historv 
of  Drama  we  give  credence  to  many  texts  far  later  and  less 
strongly  attested.  In  any  case,  the  Pisistratus  tradition 
marks  the  utmost  limit  of  our  Homeric  record.  That  last  little 
glimpse  of  firm  land  may,  of  course,  be  only  an  illusion.  Beyond 
it,  at  any  rate,  we  must  steer  our  best  on  a  sea  without  a  shore. 


The  study  of  these  great  poems  is  still  involved  in  confused 
and  sometimes  in  curiously  bitter  controversy.  Tliis  means, 
of  course,  that  no  advanced  critic  has  yet  completely  solved  the 
problem  before  him  ;  probably  no  wise  critic  ever  for  a  moment 
imagined  that  he  had.  It  may  be  that  the  most  helpful  solution 
will  be  something  which  no  one  has  yet  thought  of.  But  in 
the  meantime,  without  expecting  agreement  about  results,  we 
might,  I  think,  try  to  agree  about  our  approach  to  the  Homeric 
Question.    We  might  distinguish  the  data  from  the  problem. 

Tlie  data  are  two  poems,  clearly  traceable  as  far  back  as 
the  fifth  centur\%   though   still  fluctuating  in  form  in  the 

*  The  romance  about  the  travels  of  Lycurgu:*  of  Sparta,  in  which  he 
meets  Thales  and  Homer  and  collects  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
secrets  which  Rhadamanthys  learned  from  Zeus,  ought  not  by  any  critical 
scholar  to  be  brought  into  this  connexion.  Strabo,  p.  482  ;  it  has  the 
compromising  support  of  HeracHdes  Ponticus,  Pol  ii.  2  (=  F.  H.  G.,  ii. 
p.  210). 
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fourth,  and  ex^x^sed  to  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  long 
tradition  iii  an  age  before  the  existence  of  a  reading  public  ; 
poems  which  were  regarded  by  the  classical  age  of  Greece  as 
very  ancient,  and  supposed  to  represent  better  than  any 
others  the  idealized  memory  of  its  chivakous  and  heroic  past ; 
which  were  traditionally  attributed,  together  with  much  more,' 
to  a  great  half-mythical  name,  royal  among  all  the  poets  of 
legend,  though  \vg  find,  as  soon  as  we  have  detailed  informa- 
tion, that  the>  were  generaUy  believed  to  contain  masses  of 
spurious  matter,  and  were  even  represented  as  being  the  i-esull 
of  some  process  of  collection  and  harmonizing. 

The  problem  is  to  trace  out  in  these  poems,  in  the  form 
which  became  canonical  about  150  B.  c,  the  elements  of  true 
tradition,  of  genuine  ancient  poetry,  conceivably  even,  though 
the  attempt  is  i)erilous,  the  liandiwork  of  some  one  tran- 
scendent poet— or  two,  or  more.  Memory  and  tradition  are 
al\N  ay«  .strong  in  Greek  poetry,  ah\  ays  charged  with  romance, 
yet  constantly  apt  to  arouse  oui-  surprise  by  some  tenacious 
exactness  of  historical  detail.  If  we  knew  the  truth  we  should 
perhaps  be  more  astonished  by  the  amount  of  very  ancient 
material  which  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  have  preserved  than  by 
the  amount  they  have  lost.  Such  inquiries  wiU  lead  us  far 
beyond  the  lit  chambers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  out 
into  the  twilight  of  the  sixth,  the  unmapped  darkness  of  the 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  perhaps  even  further.  We  shaU 
lind,  of  course,  little  spots  of  sure  foothold  here  and  there. 
We  may  be  able  to  know  a  little  more,  to  surmise  a  good  deal 
more,  than  when  we  started. 

If,  not  content  with  this  slow  method,  we  choose  to  begin 
by  looking  for  the  darkest  and  most  romantic  spot,  and  there 
building  for  our  ideal  poet  an  imaginary  and  soul-satisfying 
castle,  we  cannot  in  fairness  expect  our  dream  to  rank  as 
a  datum  of  history,  to  be  either  accepted  or  definitely  dis- 
proved. Dreams,  no  doubt,  have  sometimes  come  true,  but 
the  bui'den  of  proof  rests  with  the  dreamer. 


APPENDIX   A 

THE   PHARMAKOI   AND    HUMAN   SACRIFICE 

As  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  late,  perhaps  started  by 
Rohde  (Psyche,  p.  367.  n.  4).  to  make  out  that  the  pharmakoi- 
rite  was  a  real  human  sacrifice  in  the  full  sense,  it  may  be 
well  to  give  verbatim  the  more  important  texts  on  whicli 
Rohde  based  his  opinion. 

I.  Ancient  Tv.rts. 
{a)  Hipi)onax,  several  fragments :  especially 

4.    TToAii'  KuOaipnv  KOI  KfmSyai  jSaWttrOai. 

').     ^oAAoi'TC?  iv   XtlfJLWVl   KOL  pttTTt^OVTC? 

<*».    i^€i  *^'  uvTw  €S  ffiapfiaKov  iKiroujiTaiTOai. 
I .    Ku(t>y  7raft€$€U-  /\r;^a8<i9  t€  kui  fn^ay 
Kitl  Tvpoy  tnuv  urOiovai  KJ>af)fiaKoi. 

<f)apfiaKo<i  dx^tU  CTTTaKis  /)a7ri(r^eo;. 

o7.    O  O    i^oXta-OuJl'  IK€T€V€  T^r  KpCLflftrfy 

T7/V  CTTTa^fUoV.   fjv  f^  MSS.]  Ov€(TK€  UauSo>pyj, 

TapyrjXioKTLV  (yx^'Tov  Trpo  <f>apfiaKov. 
These  in  any  case  prove  nothing  about  Athens.  Hipi)onax 
was  over  a  century  earlier  than  Aristophanrs.  and  Ephesus  was 
a  town  much  exposed  to  barbarian  influences.  But.  even  as  to 
sixth-century  Ephesus,  the  fragments  prove  only:  (1)  that  the 
Pharmakoi-sacrifice  was  a  known  ceremony,  as  for  instance, 
breaking  on  a  wheel,  hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering,  &c.,' 
are  known  to  us,  but  that  Hipponax  has  to  explain  it.  (2)  That 
some  ceremony  or  other  still  went  on  which  could  be  described 
as  a  '  beating  of  the  pharmakoi ',  like  our  own  burning  of 
Guy  Fawkes.  (3)  It  is  worth  remarking  that  all  these  phrases 
seem  to  occur  in  one  context,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
passages  in  Attic  Comedy.     They  niv  all  comic  or  rhetorical 
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cui-ses.  Now  in  such  curses  it  is  on  all  grounds  more  comic, 
and  more  effective,  to  invoke  an  obsolete  and  imaginative 
punishment  on  your  victim.  The  curses  in  Aristophanes 
Ulustrate  this.  (Those  invoked  Eq,  928  if.,  Ach.  1156  ff.,  or 
the  threats  of  lian.  473  ff.  have  nothing  to  do  with  real  life.) 
(4)  No  fragment  speaks  of  killing  a  pharmakos,  and  fr.  37, 
obscure  as  it  is,  speaks  quite  clearly  of  the  dough  ^figure  in  place 
of  a  pharmakos.  "Eyxvrov  =  'a  cake  in  a  mould* ;  one  of  the 
regular  substitutes  for  a  real  victim. 

[b)  Aristophanes,  Itarnie,  732  olirw  y  ttoAis  7rp6  tov  \  ovBk 
<f>apfxaKol<Tiy  (Ikyj  fxiSiuxi  ixp^ar  av.  This  merely  shows  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  such  a  custom  irpi  tov,  '  once  upon 
a  time.' 

(c)  Ey.  1135  ft.  Toi'o-6'  .  .  .  (oo-irep  Siffiwriov^  T/i€(^ci9  .  .  .  tha 
.  .  .  Ova-aq  cTTtSttTn/cr?.  It  is  strange  that  any  one  should  take 
this  as  evidence  for  a  pharmakos-sacrifice.  Who  would  '  cook 
and  dine  on  '  a  i»harmakos  ?  The  Scholiast  (V)  explains  rightly 
that  grz/xJo-toi  are  animals  kept  and  fattened  at  the  public  expense. 

((f)  EuiK)lis,  J)emoi,  120  (K)  : 

OV  XprjV  €1'  T€  TttlS  TpioSoi^  KULV  TOl?  O^vOv/JLUm 

7rpo(TTp<'jTraiov  rrj^  ttoAco)?  KuiirOai  rerpiyoTa. 
Merely  a  comic   cui-se  ;    perhaps  a  literary  reminiscence  of 
Hipponax.     In  any  case  it  proves  nothing  about  contemporary 
practice. 

(e)  Lysias  vi.  53.     '  The  right  thing  would  be  clTraAAarro/^icVous 

'AvSoKtSou  -nfv  TToAii'  KaOa!p(iv  koI  diro^ioTrop.TTi^creai  koX  KJ>app.aKov 
a7ro7r€fi7r€iv\ — Comic  abuse,  as  before.  But  observe  that  Lysias 
thinks  of  the  pharmakos  not  as  killed,  but  as  'sent  away',  or 
banished. 

II.  Explanations  of  Grammarians. 
A.  Much  the  oldest,  Ister  :  in  Harpocration,  s.  v.  <l>apfjLaK6s. 

Av'o  dvSpaq  'AOyi'yjaii'  iirjyov,  KaOdpaLa  cVo/xcVovs  rrjs  ttoAcw?  eV 
Tols  &apyr)k{oi<;,' €va  pkv  Inkp  twv  dvSpwv  €va  Sk  iirkp  twv  yvvaiKiov, 
[Originally  a   man  named  Pharmakos  had    stolen  cups  from 

Apollo    and     VTTO    T0>1'    7r«/>l     TW     'A;)(lAA6tt     KttTcAcvV^/;.]        Kttt    TO.    TOLS 

(^apyr]XLOL<:  dydpivu  rovTotv  d7ropiprjp.aTd  cVtu'.    "lo-rpos  ci'  a'  rwr 
AttoAAwios  iTri<f}av€iwv. 
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Observe:  they  did  not  'kiU',  they  Med  out'  two  people  in 
a  procession  ;  and  the  ceremony  was  an  '  imitation  '  of  stoning 
to  death.  Such  'imitation'  ceremonies  were  as  common  as 
can  be  in  Greece.  (On  tlie  Achilles  question  see  Lecture  VIII 
on  Thei-sites.) 

B.  Helladius,  ap.  Phot.  Bihl.  1593  Wo,  r,v  cV  'A^/m.?  <f>ap^^• 
Kovs  ^yetv  8vo,  rhv  f^lv  Inkp  dvBpC>y  riy  Bk  hrkp  yvvacKC^y  npos 
KaOapfx^y  dyo/xcVovs.  Kal  6  p.\y  r^y  MpZ^y  p.^\alya%  IcrxdSas  Trcpi 
TO.  rpdxvXoy^  cr^c.,  \,vkU,  6'  drepos'  <r^l-iaKxoc  SI  <f>rj<r{y,  <hyopd(oyTO. 
It  was  an  dTrorpoTnaa-po,  y6<T(oy  in  atonement  for  the  death  of 
Androgeos  the  Cretan. 

This  writer  agrees  with  Ister,  except  that  he  does  not  happen 
to  add  that  it  was  a  pcf^rjpa.  He  probably  took  that  for  gi-anted . 
The  imitation  cannot  have  been  very  close,  one  would  think 
if  some  took  it  for  a  stoning,  others  for  banishment,  othei-^ 
tor  burning.  Androgeos  was  killed  in  an  ambush  on  the  road 
to  Thebes.  We  may  conjecture  that  he  in  some  way  y8aAAo>c.'o9 
arrWaye.  This  Would  give  the  stoning,  with  KpdSac  and  <TKl\\ac : 
then  the  banishment  would  be  the  running  away  of  the  real 
man  ;  the  burning  would  be  the  burning  of  the  ly^vroy  or  effigy. 

C.  Tzetzes  on  the  Hipponax  passages;  Tzetz.  Chil  v    726 

in  case  of  special  calamity,  r^y  ^dyr^^y  df.op<f>6T.poy  ^yoy  J,^  Trpos 
eva-cay'  I  €k  r6iroy  hk  rhy  7rpda4>opoy  ^ryjaayr,,  'njy  Bv^riav  \  TX'p6y 
re  8oyr,s  rrj  x^pl  kuI  pd^ay  Kal  tVxa8a9,  |  crrraKt?  ya^  ^arrtVa.rcs 
€Kct.ov  ci9  TO  Wo9  |  <rKc\kac,'  avKaU  iypUts  re  Kal  dWoLS 
TOjyayptu>y,  \  tcAos  Trvpl  Kar^Katoy  iy  $vKols  roe?  dypcoL,.  \  Kal  Ti>y 
(TTToSoy  €k  BdXacraav  Ippaiyoy  e,'?  dyipov.;.  b  hi  'linrwya^  ktX.  (fr.  4-0). 

I  do  not  feel  sure  what  object  Tzetzes  meant  to  be  supplied 
to  KarcKato..  Did  they  burn  ^  him  '  or  only  '  it ',  sc.  W;.  ev<r[ay 
1.  e.  the  tyxvToy  or  effigy  ?  It  seems  to  be  distinguished  from 
cKet.o.,  the  man  who  'was  led  out*  ^,  inl  Bvaiay,  ^ as  though  to 
sacrifice:  But  perhaps  Tzetzes  did  not  really  understand  the 
source  which  he  was  quoting:  he  seldom  did,  being  an  in- 
accurate  writer,  1500  years  later.  So  far,  then,  there  is  no  single 
statement  that  the  pharmakoi  even  at  Ephesus,  much  less  at 
Athens,  were  really  sacrificed.  But  now  we  have  two  such 
statements. 

*  A  flower  like  a  bluebell. 
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(a)  Schol.  Enuilcs,  1.  c.  The  fust  part  of  the  note  given  in 
the  best  MSS.  explains  quite  rightly  8r;/.oo-tovs-  ActVct  ^ov,  ^ 
ravpovs.  The  second  says  hp€<f>oy  ydp  nms  'Aerjyalot  AtW  dy^yyels 
Kal  dxprja-Tovs  Kal  iy  Kucpto  a-vp<f>opds  Ttyo,  cVcA^ouVi/s  rfj  TToAct, 
Aoi/ioiAcyw  y)  TOLo^Tov  Tcyo,,  iOvoy  toi;tovs  €y€Ka  tov  KaOapO^yai  tov 

p.ulap.aro'i.    And  presumably  ate  them,  as  we  remarked  above ! 

^  This  note  (1)  is  absent  from  R  and  V,  the  two  good  sources : 
(2)  shows  itself  by  its  language  as  belonging  to  a  bad  period  of 
scholia,  e.  g.  the  Aoi/Aof-,  Aeyw,  r/  toioitou  tii'o?  :  (3)  is  obviously 
wrong  as  an  explanation  of  the  passage  to  which  it  refers. 

^  (The  note  in  the  good  MSS.  runs :  ActVct  /?ovs  i)  Tav'povs  ^ 
aAAo  TL  TOLovToy  Ovpa.  \  6ypo<TLOv,  6k  tov,  AeyoyotcVous  cf>appaKov, 
oln^p  KaOaipoviTL  ras  ttoAci?  toI  c'avr^i^  <f>6yu^'  \  ^  rovs  Srjpo<rLa  Kal  iiri 
TVS  TToAcws  Tp€ff>opfyov<s.  Of  thoso  three  explanations,  the  first  is 
obviously  right.  The  second.  '  the  so-called  pharmaJcoi,  who 
cleanse  cities  with  their  blood,'  is  quite  vague,  as  well  as  wrong. 
It  also  occurs  in  Suidas,  and  probably  did  not  begin  life  as 
a  note  on  this  passage.  The  third  is  right  as  far  as  it  goes. 
(b)  Schol.  lianae,  733,    one   inferior   MS.,   C,   has  a  note : 

Tous^  yip  <f>a{Kovs  Kal  irapa  rijs  <l>v^,u>,  cVt/^ouAcuo/xeVous  cis  uTraA- 
Xayrjv  avx/iov  i)  Ai/tov  7}  riyo,  rwy  roiovnoy  tOvoy,  oU  cVaAow 
KaOapp^ara.  Exactly  what  one  expects  in  inferior  scholia  which 
abbreviate  theii-  sources !  He  says  Wvoy  for  short,  because  he 
was  careless.  He  may  have  found  e^^o,.  cVl  Ovcrcay  or  ^yov  cE,s 
iirl  Bvmay.  It  is  not  necessarily  false  as  it  stands,  since  no 
subject  or  date  is  given  to  lOvoy ;  but  even  if  it  said  Wvoy  tore 
01  *A6rjyaLOL  it  would  be  worthless. 

The  general  result  is  to  show  that  (1)  the  ancient  texts  all 
come  to  the  same  type  :  •  He  ought  to  be  tied  on  a  cart  and 
burnt  in  a  bonfire  like  a  Guy.'  They  imi)ly  that  a  pharmakos- 
siicrifice  was  known  to  have  existed  at  some  time  somewhere : 
they  suggest  that  some  p^prjpa  of  it  lived  on. 

(2)  The  best  grammatical  tradition  explains  that  this  pLprip^a 
did  exist,  and  partly  what  it  was  like. 

(8)  The  >vorst  and  latest  grammatical  tradition,  dropping  the 
qualifying  clauses  as  its  manner  is,  says  that  '  they  sacrificed 
very  ugly  people  '. 

Even    without   the    general    considerations   of   probability 
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advanced  in  the  text  of  Lecture  I,  this  evidence  clearly  points 
to  the  Thargelia  ceremony  being  a  fu^rj^a.  fCf.  also  Stengel 
in  Ilennes,  xxii.  86  ff,  and  especially  Farnoll.  Ctdts,  iv.  270  ff.] 

We  give  in  full  the  Pelopidas  story,  which  has  actually  been 
used  as  evidence  that  the  Gi^eks  of  the  fourth  century  had  no 
objection  to  human  sacrifice. 

Plutarch.  Pelopidas,  xxi.      (Bpfore  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  b.  c 
:^/l.      Pelopidas  was   encamped    near    the   gi-ave   of    certain 
Virgins  who  had  been,  according  to  the  tradition,  violated  bv 
Lacedaemonians.     They  had  died,  and  their  father  had  com- 
mitted suicide  upon  their  grave.    A  fearful  and  haunted  place  ') 
Pelopidas  dreamed  that  he  saw  the  Virgins  wailing  about 
their  tombs  and  uttering  curses  upon  the  Spartans,  and  their 
father  commanding  him  to  sacrifice  to  the  Virgins  a  fair-haired 
Maiden  if  he  wished  to  conquer  the  enemy.       The  shockin- 
and  unlawful  (8«,'«r  Km  Trafulvo^ov)  command  started  him  froin 
his   sleep,  and  he  consulted  his  prophets  and    officers.      One 
party   insisted    that    the    dream   should    not  be   neglected    or 
disobeyed,  producing  precedents  from  ancient  times,  Menoikeus, 
son   of  Creon,  and  lAIacaria,  daughter   of  Heracles'  [both  of 
these  devoted  themselves  voluntarily!,  *  and  in  a  later  genei-ation 
Pherekydes  the  wise,  who  was  flayed  )»y  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  his  skin  preserved  by  the   kings,  according  to  a  certain 
oracle '  [a  mythical  divine  king,  like  Frazer's  Marsyas].   •  and 
Leonidas,  who  in  a  sense  sacrificed  himself  for  Hellas  by  the 
command  of  an  oracle,  and    further  the   men    sacrificed   by 
Themistocles   before    Salamis   to   Dion^^sus   Omestes.      These 
actions   had    all   been   approved    by  subsequent   success.     On 
the  other  hand.  Agesilaus  had   led  an   army  from  the  same 
place  as   Agamemnon    and    against    the   same    enemies;   the 
goddess  demanded  of  him  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter,  and  he 
saw   the   vision    while    sleeping   at   Aulis,    but    refused,    and 
through    softness   disbanded   the   expedition,    which    was   in- 
glorious and  incomplete. 

'  The  others  opposed  such  a  view.  No  superior  and  more 
than  human  beings  could  bo  pleased  with  so  barbarous  and 
unlawful  a  sacrifice.     It  was  not  the  legendary  Typhous  and 
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Giants  who  ruled  the  worid,  but  one  who  was  a  Father  of 
all  gods  and  men.  As  for  spirits  (6ai>o»'€s)  who  i-ejoiced  in  the 
blood  and  slaughter  of  men,  to  believe  in  such  beings  at  all 
was  probably  folly,  but  if  they  existed,  they  should  be  dis- 
i-egarded,  as  having  no  power.  Weakness  and  badness  of 
nature  (if^vxv)  was  the  only  soil  in  which  such  monstrous  and 
cruel  desires  could  grow  and  last.' 

The  arguments  on  ]>oth  sides  are  interesting.  The  fii-st  set 
shows  what  was  possible  to  reactionary  and  superstitious 
individuals  at  a  time  of  great  fear.  The  others  speak  the 
language  of  ordinary  i»hilosophic  Hellenism. 


APPENDIX   B 

TORTUKE  OF   SLAVE   WITNESSES 

This  bad  business  is  sometimes  misunderstood  and  grossly 
overstated.     The  torture  of  witnesses  who   are   suspected  of 
concealing  important  facts    luis  only  in  comparatively  recent 
times  been  abolished  in  England  and  France.     In  Athens  this 
sort  of  torture  was  forbidden  in  the  case  of  ficenien,  but  not  in 
the  case  of  slaves.     To  siiy  that  a  slave  could  not  give  evidence 
at  all  except  under  torture  is  absurd.     He  could  of  course  give 
evidence  to  a  simple  fact,  e.  g.  where  he  witnessed  a  murder. 
And,  in  a  complicated  case,  Isaeus,  Philocf.  IG,  seems  to  speak  of 
a  proclamation  inviting  evidence  from  relations  or  slaves.     The 
cases   where  a  slave's   evidence  was   not  good   except    under 
torture  were  those  where  the  slave  had  an  obvious  interest, 
such  as  personal  complicity  or  fear  of  his  master.     The  typical 
case  is  wiiere  a  man  is  accused  of  some  misdoing  which  his 
household  must  have  known  about.     In  such  a  case  the  Court 
cannot  seize  liis  slaves  and  examine  them  without  the  masters 
consent ;  but  the  Accuser  can  challenge  him  to  hand  them  over 
for  examination'  under  torture.     The  master,  if  he  accepts  this 
proposal,  can  stipulate  what  tortures  are  to  be  used  ;  and  if  the 
Court  inflicts  any  permanent  injury  or  any  temporary  loss  of 
working  power  on  the  slave,  the  Court,  or  the  Accuser,  as  the 
case  may  be,   has  to  i)ay  damages.     To  Roman  or  mediaeval 
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torturei-s   »uch    u    stipulation  would   have    made    the   whole 
proceeding  nugatory. 

Iti  is  worth  observing  that:  (1)  This  challenge  seems 
generally  to  have  been  refused.  (2)  To  accept  it  implied  not 
only  a  consciousness  of  innocence,  but  a  strange  confidence  in 
the  affection  of  your  slaves.  One  would  expect  a  slave  in  such 
a  situation  to  accuse  his  master  of  everything  that  was  desired, 
especially  as  he  could  acquire  freedom  thereby,  if  his  evidence 
was  believed.  (3)  I  can  find  no  case  mentioned  where  a  witness 
died  under  torture.  Where  torture  is  really  severe  such  cases 
seem  to  be  frequent,  from  heart  failure  and  other  causes.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Christian  use  of  the  word  martyr,  witness, 
is  terribly  significant.  To  poor  folk  in  Roman  times  a  witness 
meant  one  who  suffered  ;  but,  of  course,  it  was  implied  that 
the  witness  refused  to  l^etray  his  master. 

It  looks  as  if  this  was  one  of  the  numerous  cases  in  which 
Attic  Law  preserved  in  the  letter  an  extremely  ancient  power 
which  was  not  much  used,  or  at  any  rate  not  to  its  full  extent. 
(The  scene  in  Fw(js  020  ff.  is  perhaps  instructive.  It  is 
unpleasant  and  of  course  unjust,  but  does  not  suggest  much 
real  cruelty.)  The  article  StTVU6  in  Smith's  Diet.  Antiq.  seems 
very  sound. 

APPENDIX   C 

THE  THALASSOCRATS 

Theke  is  extant  a  very  curious  and  ancient  Greek  document 
which  throws  some  light  directly  on  this  Dark  Age  which 
followed  the  fall  of  the  Aegean  empires  and  indirectly  on  the 
growth  of  the  Epos.  It  is  a  list  of  the  various  powers  which 
have  exercised  what  the  Greeks  called  '  Thalassucratia ',  or 
Rule  of  the  Seas,  from  the  fall  of  Troy  up  to  the  founding  of  the 
Athenian  League.  The  list  is  given  by  Eusebius  with  slight 
omissions  and  discrepancies,  both  in  the  Chronograph ia  and 
the  Canoncs,  and  was  taken  by  him  from  Diodorus.^     It  bears 

»  See  the  liistorieal  reconstruction  by  J.  L.  Myres  in  J.  U.  S.  xxvi.  1  • 
also  Fotheringham's  criticism  in  J.  H.  S.  xxvii  and  Myres'  answer! 
Winckler's  discussion  is  in  Ikr  Altt  Orient,  vol.  vii,  part  2. 
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well  the  tests  that  have  l)een  applied  to  it,  and  seems  to  be 
drawn  from  authentic  sources,  perhaps  from  a  list  set  up  in 
some  Aegean  temple. 

The  list  starts  with   the  fall  of  Troy.     That   catastrophe, 
by  whatever  coalition  of  invaders  it  was  immediately  produced, 
is   taken    as  typifying  the  final  downfall   of  the  old  Aegean 
system,  a  system  which  in  Greek  tradition  is  represented  by 
the   ancient   thalassocratia   of  Minos.     But   what    exactly   is 
meant  by  a  thalassocratia,  or  control  of  the  seas  ?     It  seems 
to  mean  something  quite  definite,  not  a  mere  general  naval 
preponderance,  because  the  dates  of  the  various  *  controls  '  are 
marked  off  so  precisely.     Professor  Winckler  considers  that  it 
was  an  actual  title  conferred  by  the  far-off  King  of  Assyria 
upon   his   vassals   in    the   Aegean.     But   I  fully   agree   with 
Mr.    Myres*  criticisms  upon  this  view.     The   explanation  is, 
I  think,  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  geography  of  the  Aegean, 
and  in  the  distinctive  character  of  the  great  Aegean  centres. 
They  were  (pp.  36  ff.),  generally  speaking,  fortified  toll  stations: 
the  various  cities  of  Crete  commanding  all  the  southern  trade 
routes;    Troy   those   of  the   Hellespont;    Thebes  the   traffic 
between  its  *  three  seas '  ;  and  even  Mycenae,  which  seems  so 
remote,  some  important  trade  routes  between  the  Aegean  and 
the  Corinthian  gulf.     And  the  Aegean  is  so  formed  that  both 
to  the  north,  the  south-east,  and  the  south-west  the  necessary 
routes  of  trade  are  well  marked  and  narrow.     The  whole  of 
them  together  could  be  controlled  by  a  really  strong  sea  power, 
though  it  is  not  likely  that  an  ancient  command  of  the  seas 
was   often   so  complete  as   that.     When  one   reflects  on  the 
amount   of  fighting   which  went   on   in  historical   times  for 
the   possession   of,    say,    the   Hellespont   or    Naxos,   and   the 
constant   train  of  explosive  maritime  rivalry,  ever  ready  to 
burst  out  in  commercial  wars,  such  as  that  between  Miletus- 
Eretria- Athens    and    Chalkis-Samos-Aegina,   the   conclusion 
strongly  suggests  itself  that  the  prize  in    each  case  was  the 
control  of  one  or  more  of  these  five  or  six  great  passages  or  toll 
stations   of  the   Aegean,   and    that    such    control   constituted 
'thalassocratia  *.     A  power  became  completely  'thalassocrates' 
as  soon  as  it  could  establish  a  guard  of  ships  and  forts  at,  say, 
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the  Hellespont,  the  channels  of  the  Cyclades  round  Naxos  or 
Deles,  the  passages  on  each  side  of  Carpatlios.  and  on  each  side 
of  Ogylos,  together  with  certain  roads  of  more  local  trade,  like 
the  Straits  of  Eiiboea. 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  List  of  Thalassocrats,  we  find  at  the 
veiy  outset  two  phenomena  which  we  might  well  have  expected. 
First,  for  a  long  time  after  the  fall  of  Troy  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  thalassocracy  at  all  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  a  very  long 
time  indeed,  certainly  400  years  and  perhaps  600,  before 
there  is  a  genuinely  Greek  thalassocracy.  The  Fall  of  Troy 
was  dated  by  the  authors  of  the  list  -  viz.  the  tradition 
represented  by  Eusebius-Diodorus-Eratosthenes— at  1184B.r. 
The  list  then  runs  ' : 


Lydi  et  Maeones  92  years 

Pelasgi 

Th  races 

Rhodii 

Phryges 

Cyprii 

Phoenices 

Aegyptii 

Milesii 


85 
79 
28 
25 

45 

(30? 

18 


or  23  ? 


f  Cares 
Lesbii 

Phocaeenses 
Samii 

Lacedaemonii 
Naxii 

Eretrienses 
Aeginetae 


—  ?]3^eai's 

—  ? 

44 

17 
•> 

10 
15 

10 


Now  the  dates  at  the  bottom  of  thi.s  list  can  be  verified. 
The  Aeginetan  thalassocracy  certainly  ended  in  480  b.c. 
We  work  from  480  b.c.  backwards,  and  find  a  considerable 
though  of  course  a  steadily  decreasing  amount  of  historical 
confirmation  as  we  go.  There  are  one  or  two  confusions, 
notably  a  grave  one  at  Nos.  10  and  11,  the  Carians  and 
Lesbians.  These  two  powers  have,  in  the  first  place,  no  specific 
time  of  duration  attached  to  them  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
there  seems  to  be  very  little  room  for  either. .  But  whatever 
we  do  with  these  confused  places,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
stretch  out  the  dates  given  in  the  list  so  as  to  fill  the  whole 

»  I  take  the  tigures  from  Mr.  Myres'  list,  marking  the  more  uncertain 
hgures.  The  textual  criticism  of  the  list  is  highly  complicated;  see 
Mr.  Fotheringham's  article.  He  considers  on  purely  textual  grounds 
that  Eusebius'  text  gave  Aegyptii  43,  Cares  61.  and  Lesbii  perhaps  68. 
Ihe  last  two  figuns  would  then  bo  mistakes  on  the  part  of  EuM^bius 
or  his  authority. 
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historical  period  l^tween  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes.  On  Mr.  Myres'  arrangement  there  is  a  gap  at  the 
l>eginning,  directly  after  the  Trojan  War.  amounting  to  128 
or  1 38  years.  On  any  plausible  system  there  is  about  a  century 
missing. 

Now  what  are  we  to  make  of  this  gap  ?  I  suspect  that  it 
really  is  a  gap,  and  that  after  the  fall  of  the  old  Aegean  empires 
there  was  no  power  strong  enough  or  well  enough  organized 
to  command  much  of  the  Aegean  beyond  its  own  shores. 
Mr.  Myres  thinks  that  the  Carians  have  been  transposed  in  the 
list.  They  are  put  tenth,  where  there  is  no  room  for  them  • 
they  should  have  l>een  first,  where  they  are  wanted.  There  is 
evidence  in  Diodorus  for  this  suggested  rearrangement,  and 
It  IS  quite  hkely  to  be  right.  But  I  would  suggest  that  if  we 
interpret  the  language  properly  a  Carian  thalassocracy  at  that 
date  IS  probably  the  same  thing  as  no  thalassocracy  at  all. 
These  race  names  are  apt  to  be  loosely  handled,  as  we  saw  in 
Lecture  IL  Diodorus  and  the  Greek  historians  frequently  use 
the  word  Carian  to  denote  the  aboriginal  or  pre-Hellenic 
inhabitants  of  the  Aegean  in  general.  Any  rude  and  weak 
creatures  whom  you  drove  out  of  an  island  were  roughly 
described  as  Carian.  Take  the  most  explicit  passage,  Diod. 
v.  84: 

After  the  capture  of  Troy  the  Carians  increased  and 
becanie  more  powerful  at  sea  :  getting  possession  of  the 
Oyclades  they  seized  some  for  themselves  and  drove  out 
the  Cretans  who  were  settled  there,  while  they  occupied 
others  in  common  with  the  Cretans  who  were  tiiere  before. 
Afterwards  when  the  Hellenes  increased,  it  befell  that 
most  ot  the  Cyclades  were  colonized,  and  the  barbarous 
Oarians  driven  out. 

I    suspect    that   one   might   put   that   statement   in   other 
words,  thus  : 

thf  flfl*  *^^  ^^^l  ?!  ^^^  ^'"^*''"  ^^*  ^^g^^"  ^"^Pi'-^-S  under 
the  influence  of  the  northern  invasions,  the  first  effect  was 

not  that  the  northern  invadei-s  began  to  control  the  seas. 

Ihey  were  not  advanced  enough  for  that.     It  was  that 

the  subjec   populations  in  the  islands  began  to  raise  their 

head^  ami  especially  formed  a  small  piratical  power  in 

the   Cyclades.     The  guards   of  the   local   Minoan    forts 
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being  cut  off  from  their  base,  were  faced  with  two 
alternatives.  They  either  resisted  to  the  uttermost  and 
perished.  Or  they  made  terms  with  the  natives,  and 
eventually  sank  to  their  level.  When  the  Greeks  came 
into  existence  as  a  people,  they  found  the  Cyclades 
inhabited  by  populations  who  were  a  mixture  of  the 
uncivilized  Carian-Lelegian-Hittite  natives  and  the  isolated 
remnants  of  the  Minoan  settlements. 

The  first  thalassocracy  mentioned  on  the  list  is  that  of  the 
Lydians  and  Maeones.  Possibly  some  federation  of  the  coast 
people  of  Asia  Minor  arose,  under  the  protection  of  Lydia,  for 
resisting  the  piracy  of  the  Carians  in  the  islands.  It  is  nearly 
a  centuiy  later  that  we  find  the  fii-st  suggestion  of  a  thalassocracy 
of  Northern  invaders,  and  even  that  is  ambiguous.  The 
Pelasgians.  however,  are  probably  the  definite  tribe  of  that 
name,  the  tribe  which  raided  Boeotia  during  the  Trojan  War, 
and,  taking  to  the  sea,  made  settlements  in  Lemnos.  Attica, 
and  Crete.  They  at  any  rate  are  succeeded  by  a  real  Northern 
race,  the  Thraeians,  who  have  left  traces  in  the  Maeander  valley, 
in  Naxos  and  Attica,  as  well  as  in  Boeotia  and  Phocis.  From 
what  we  know  of  the  Thraeians  in  historical  times  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  their  control  of  the  seas  amounted  to  more 
than  vigorous  piracy.  Next  comes  the  first  glimpse  of  some- 
thing that  seems  Hellenic  :  the  Rhodians  are  thalassocrats 
from  about  800  b.c.  for  the  short  space  of  twenty-three  years. 
But  was  Rhodes  at  that  time  a  Hellenic  island?  The  settlement 
of  Rhodes  is  attributed  by  Greek  tradition^  to  a  very  early 
period,  perhaps  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  Wandering 
Dorians,  people  from  Megara  in  two  relays,  people  from  Crete 
and  from  Argos,  seem  to  have  joined  hands  there.  And  it  is 
quite  likely  that  when  Rhodes  began  to  use  its  geographical 
position,  holding  the  south-east  gate  of  the  Aegean,  it  deserved 
actually  to  be  called  a  Hellenic  power.  In  any  case,  it  could 
not  long  stand,  and  no  other  Hellenic  jx)wer  could  support  or 
even  succeed  it.  There  follow  Phrygians.  Cyprians,  Phoenicians, 
Egyptians,  covering  some  160  years.  The  Cyprians  were 
scarcely  Hellenic  at  this  time,  and  the  rest  are  plain  pdpfiapoi, 
though  we  happen  to  know  that  the  Egyptian  sea-power 
dej>ended  a  good  deal  upon   '  Ionian  and  Carian '  ships.     The 
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Greeks,  it  seems,  could  supply  the  ships  and  the  fighting 
material  ;  they  could  not  yet  supply  the  permanent  basis  and 
organization.  But  that  ste})  was  easy  to  take.  And  when 
Egypt  became  distracted  by  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  604,  the  centre  of  gravity  changed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile  to  the  harbour  of  Miletus,  and  the  Aegean  for  many 
centuries  to  come  remained  a  Greek  sea.  Milesians  18  years  ; 
Lesbians  4:  Phocaeans  44  ;  Samians  17  ;  Lacedaemonians  2  ; 
Naxians  10;  Eretrians  15;  Aeginetans  10:  and  then  the 
Athenian  Empire. 

APPENDIX   D 

HUBRIS,  DIKE  AND  HORKOS 

This  central  idea  of  Aidos  has  various  ramifications  in  the 
ethics  of  early   Greek   poetry.     Most  of  the  Homeric   words 
of  disapproval  mean  something  like   'excess',  or   'going  too 
far ',  and  imply  that  there  are  points  where  a  man  should  check 
himself.     The  wicked  are  ardcrOaXoi,  'outrageous,'  iVcp/c^arot, 
•  ovenveening,' a^tKot,    away  from  Dike,' justice  or  law:  most 
of  all,  wickedness  is  ^Y/3pi<:.     That  word  is  the  antithesis  of 
(rw<^po<n'i'7;  and  of  at^t-W.  and  like  its  antitheses  it  defies  transla- 
tion  into   our    forms  of  thought.     It    unites   so   many  ideas 
which  we  analyse  and  separate  :  and  it  has  a  peculiar  emotional 
thrill  in   it.   which  is  lost  instantly  if  we  attempt  to   make 
careful  scientific  definitions.     We  can  understand  it,  I  think, 
in  this  way.     Aidos— or  Sophrosyne,  which  is  slightly  more 
intellectual— implies   that,   from  some  subtle   emotion  inside 
you,  some  ruth  or  shame  or  reflection,  .^ome  feeling  perhaps 
of  the  comparative  smallness  of  your  own  rights  and  wrongs 
in   the  presence  of  the  great  things  of  the  world,  the  gods 
and  men's  souls  and  the  portals  of  life  and  death,  from  this 
emotion  and  from  no  other  cause,  amid  youi-  ordinary  animal 
career   of  desire  or  anger   or  ambition,  you  do,  every  now 
and  tlien,  at  certain  places,  stop.     There  are  unseen  barriers 
which  a  man  who  has  Aidos  in  him  does  not  wish  to  pass. 
Hubris  i>a8ses  them  all.     Hubris  does  not  see  that   the  poor 
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man  or  the  exile  has  come  from  Zeus :  Hubris  is  the  insolence 
of  irreverence:  the  brutality  of  strength.  In  one  form  it  is 
a  sin  of  the  low  and  weak,  irreverence  ;  the  absence  of  Aidos 
in  the  presence  of  something  higher.  But  nearly  always  it  is 
a  sin  of  the  strong  and  proud.  It  is  born  of  Koros,  or  satiety 
— of  *  being  too  well  off ' ;  it  spurns  the  weak  and  helpless 
out  of  its  path,  *  spurns,*  as  Aeschylus  says,  '  the  great  Altar 
of  Dike  '  {Ag.  383).  And  Hubris  is  the  typical  sin  condemned 
by  early  Greece.  Other  sins,  except  some  connected  with 
definite  religious  taboos,  and  some  derived  from  words  meaning 
*  ugly  '  or  *  unfitting ',  seem  nearly  all  to  be  forms  or  deriva- 
tives of  Hubris. 

What  relations  are  there  between  this  group  of  ideas  and 
the  other  great  conception  of  Dike,  Justice?  These,  I  think. 
That  Dike  is  itself  one  of  the  bonds  which  Aidos  enables  you 
to  feel.  Dike  in  its  earliest  stages  seems  to  mean  '  custom, 
or  normal  course  '.  It  is  that  which  normally  is  *  supposed 
to  be  done'  under  given  circumstances,  that  which  a  man 
'  has  a  right  to  expect '.  If  your  neighbour  takes  one  of 
your  cattle,  you  will  naturally  apply  to  the  judges  to  make 
the  man  give  it  back,  with  perhaps  something  extra  for 
damages.  That  is  what  is  always  done :  what  you  have 
a  right  to  expect.  If  the  judge,  having  received  bribes  from 
your  neighbour,  refuses  to  hear  you,  then  you  are  aggrieved  : 
that  is  not  Dike,  not  the  normal  course.  The  judge  has  no 
Aidos.  The  people,  and  the  gods,  will  feel  Nemesis.  The  other 
eai'lier  word  for  Justice,  Otfjus,  seems  to  have  the  same  history. 
Both  words  constantly  mean  'dooms',  or  'judgements ',  which 
are  given  or  are  expected  to  be  given  in  a  known  and  normal 
way.  But  *  Themis '  seems  rather  specially  to  be  connected 
with  the  keeping  or  breaking  of  Oaths. 

False  Swearing,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  Hesiod's  list 
of  the  five  deadly  offences,  is  in  general  one  of  the  most  typical 
and  most  loudly  cursed  of  ancient  sins.  And  its  relation  to 
Aidos  is  very  close. 

The  word  Horkos,  which  we  translate  an  oath,  really  means 
*  a  fence ',  or  *  something  that  shuts  you  in  *.  The  process  by 
which   the  oath   becomes   important   is   this.     You  make  to 
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a  man  some  statement  or  promise,  and  then  he  requires  some 
ni^TL^,  some  opKos— a  TrtVns  to  make  him  feel  confident,  an  opKos 
to  fence  you  in.     The  simplest  form  of  'Horkos',  and  according 
to  Medea  (Eur.  Med.  v.  21)  the  greatest,   is  simply  to  clasp 
hands.     With  more  formality  you  can,  both  of  you,  call  upon 
the  gods,  or  the  dalmoms  who  happen  to  be  present  in  the  air 
about  you,  to  witness  the  spoken  word.     Or  you  can  ensure 
their  presence  by  calling  them  to  a  sacrifice.     And,  instead  of 
being  satisfied  with  the  general  Nemesis  which  tliese  divine 
witnesses  and  judges  will  feel  if  the  word  is  broken,  you  and 
your  friend  can  specify  the  exact  punishment  which  the  gods 
are  to  inflict  upon  you  if  you  fail.     That  is  the  Horkos,   the 
•  sanction  '  which  binds  the  speaker.     In  general,  covenant  by 
oath  belongs  to  a  form  of  society  which  cannot  enforce  its 
judgements.     It  is  ultimately  an  appeal  to  Honour,  to  Aidos. 
Of  course  priests  and  prophets  may  thunder  about  the  vengeance 
which  the  gods  will  exact  for  a  breach  of  the  covenant  which 
they   witnessed:    but  that  sort  of  vengeance  has  in  all  ages 
of  the  world  remained  a  little  remote  or  even  problematical. 
The  real  point  of  importance  is  that  there  is  no  vengeance  by 
men,  and   no  available  human  witness.     The  man  who  has 
sworn  is  really  face  to  face  with  nothing  but  his  own  sense 
of  Aidos,  plu6  a  vague  fear  of  gods  and  spirits,  who  are  for 
the  main  part  only  the  same  Aidos  personified  and  wrapt  in 
mythology.      The   thing   that   makes   the   perjurer  especially 
biise,  or  avaihr]^,  is  precisely  his  security  from  danger.     1  knew 
once  a  perfect  case  of  the  simplest  Horkos.     A  certain  Egyptian 
wished  an  Englishman  to  take  a  quantity  of  antiquities  to 
Europe  and  sell   them   for   him.     The  Englishman  accepted 
the  trust,  and  drew  up  a  full  catalogue  of  the  articles,  with 
a  list  of  the   prices  which  he  might  expect  to  get   for  each 
of  them.  The  Egyptian  shook  his  head  at  all  this  complication 
of  securities:    'I  would  like,' he  said,  'if  you  will  shake  my 
hand,  and  Siiy  you  will  be  my  brother.'     That  handshake  was 
the  Horkos,  the  fence  or  bond.     A  man  who  broke  through 
such  a  Horkos  would  be  avaihri<;,  a  shameless  or  ruthless  man. 
It  is  just  what  Jason  did  to  Medea. 

I  have  not  attempted  in  the  text  to  consider  the  origin  of  any 
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of  these  terms,  but  Mr.  Coriilord,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at 
Oxford  in  June,  1911,  on  Moira  and  some  kindred  terms,  has 
essayed  in  a  very  striking  manner  to  trace  their  ultimate 
derivation  from  the  spatial  divisions  of  a  primitive  tribe. 
Cf.  Mauss  et  Durkheim,  '  Formes  primitives  de  classification,' 
Aunve  Soc.  1901-2.  The  Moirai,  or  Portions,  are  the  tradi- 
tional moieties  or  structural  divisions  of  the  tribe :  there  is 
a  Dasmos  or  Distribution  of  these  Moirai  (cf.  the  regular  Dasmos 
of  the  Moirai  of  the  gods,  Zeus  having  heaven,  Poseidon  the 
sea.  Hades  the  underworld,  iVc.j  ;  the  Horkos  is  the  fence' 
or  barrier  ])etween  these  Moirai  ;  specially  important  is  the 
Tribal  Pasture  :  No/uto?,  *  Custom  ',  *  Law  *.  is  the  legitimate 
power  wielded  (cf.  vc/xca'  KpaTrj)  within  a  '  range*  or  'province' 
(vo/xos)  which  is  ultimately  a  pasture  or  feeding-ground  (lo/xos 
and  I'o/ur;).  Nemesis  (on  Mr.  Cook's  lines,  from  ic'/aos)  is  connected 
with  the  pasture-ground  and  its  rules  which  must  not  be 
transgressed,  and  so  on.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Eur. 
Hip2),  78  Aidos  is  connected  with  abstinence  from  trespassing 
on  a  taboo  meadow. 

Other  primitive  moral  terms  are  derived  from  the  order  of 
the  Moon  and  the  Seasons. 


APPENDIX    i: 

THE   PSEUDOCALLISTHENES 

The  MSS.  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Alexander  Romance, 
attributed  to  Callisthenes,  fall  into  three  main  classes,  repre- 
sented by — 

A  (Paris,  17111,  of  the  eleventh  century.  This  version  prac- 
tically agreejs  with  the  Latin  Translation  of  Julius 
Valerius,  made  before  a.  d.  MO,  and  the  Armenian 
translation  made  in  the  tifth  century. 

B  (Paris.  1685  ;   bearing  date  a.  m.  6977  =  a.  d.   1469),  abbre- 
viated.    The  good  Leyden  MS..  L,  is  of  this  class. 
C  (Palis,  llo  Suppl..  bearing  date  a.  d.  1567),  greatly  expanded. 
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As  a  mark  of  difference  we  may  take  the  point  that  A  inserts 
the  Greek  campaign  between  i.  41  and  ii.  7,  awkwardly 
making  the  connexion  by  inserting  KUK^Wey  lopfirjatv  cis  tu  //€p/ 

TU)V  ^ap/SdpoJV  Sia  rrjs  KtAiKi'a?. 

B  and  C  put  the  Greek  campaign  at  i.  27,  but  give  different 
accounts  of  it  :  they  then  insert  an  abbreviated  repetition  of 
the  same  events  at  i.  41.  The  Greek  campaign  is  evidently 
in  both  cases  an  interpolation  from  another  source,  and  breaks 
the  connexion. 

The  differences  between  these  various  classes  of  MSS.  cannot 
be  illustrated  except  in  large  extracts.  They  are  tabulated  in 
K.  Mailer's  introduction,  pp.  x  fi\,  in  his  large  edition  of 
Arrian  and  Callisthenes.  Still  less  can  the  differences  between 
the  various  translations.  But  a  short  passage  taken  from  two 
MSS.  of  the  same  class,  and  tlius  closely  resemlding  one 
another,  may  be  instructive. 

Subjoined  is  a  piissage  (i.  18)  as  it  appears  in  Paris  C  and 
Barocc.  17,  showing  the  freedom  with  which  the  scribe  treats 
his  original.  The  scribe  of  Barocc.  17,  for  instance,  prefers  to 
put  the  chariot  race  at  liomr  Ijy  the  temple  of  Capitolian  Zeus, 
instead  of  Pisa  and  Oh/mpiaii  Zeus.  And  he  uses  his  own 
fancy  in  narrating  the  conversation  between  Alexander  and  his 
father.     The  passage  is  fairly  typiciil. 

Mta  ovv  tCjv  rjfi€pu)V  AXiiav^pon-  /xcto.  twv    rrvinrjXiKKiyrwv  aiTov  crtToV,  Xoyova  iv 


Va' fiidovv  Twv  ■qfi€pixiv  fiirariov  riXtKLMTujv  aiTov  (rvvioVj  \6yova  iK 

Xoyoia  TrpoTtivavrnT,  (i(T<f>€p€TaL  Adyotr,  oxr  ore  cio-  Ulctuv  dpfULrqkaTova-iv  ol 
Aoywi'  7rpoT€n'6irron\  €t(T<l>€p€Tui  Aoyotr,  okt   otc   iv   'Pw/xry  dppxvrqXaTovcnv  ol 

6oKiixutT€poL  TWV  fiuaiXiuiV  Trat^crr,  kul  tw  VLKyaavTi  dOXa  ^iSoviriv  uttu  tov  *OAi'u- 
(v6oKip.un€poi  riov  PaaiXimv  rrai^co"  koX  tw  i'iKr;<raiTi  d6Xa  SISotul  Trapd  Toi)  Kairc- 

TTiov  Aioo-'  (XT  6  av  rjTT7f6(icr,  irapd  twv  vtKtja-dvTwv  OavaToirrai.     Tavra  uKovaraa- 
TwXiov  AlOfr.    O  6k  rjm]Oi\(T    irapu.  twv  viKijcrdvrwv  ^a^aroiTat.     ravra  dKovcatr 

\\X€$avBpO(T  €pX€Tai  TTfHHT  ^LXirTTTOV  6pO/XaU)(r,    Koi   €VpUTKil  ttlTOI/   €VKaLpOlVTa 

AXftavSptHT  ip\(Tai   TTfXKT  TOJ'  ITpd  ttlTOV   SpOflOLCHT,   KoL 


€7ri- 


Kui  KuTa</)(/\,#/<racr  ax'Tov  cittc"    llarc^i,  diofiai  aovy 

XiyiL'  \iopnu  (/Of,  w  SiaTTOTUf  tw  iv  c/xoi  KaTaOvfxiov  rrXy- 
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Tp€\f/6v  fioi  tl(T  Ui(Tav  TrAcio-at  cVi  tov  ayuiva  twv  'OAv/xttiwi/,  cVci^^  uyiDVicraa-Oai 
pmcrov,  Koi  TO  apfio^wv  7rapa(Tx6fjL€VO(r  ^  aTToa-reiXov  /loi  cV  'Pw/Ajy  apfiaTrjXarrja'ai. 

pov\o/j.ai.    O  8c  ^L\nnro(T  cTttc  frpoa  avrov  Kat  ttoiov  acKrjfjia  aaK-qaacr  tovtovct^ 
O  d€  ^tA-iTTTTOcr  Acycr  u>  ySm  aTro  o-ov,  Trar  ^  oiVo>  yap  ctol  oySoov  Itoct 

€7nuvp,€L(r ;  ov  (ny)(0)po)  <toi  tovto  Trpa^ai. 

SirjXOe  Koi  dpp.aTY)\aTrj<Tai  )Soi'Act  ;  ov  (rvyxiopu)  (tol  Toxrro  7rpu$ai. 

The  upper  line  throughout  is  Paris  C,  the  lower  the  Bodleian 
cod.  Barocc.  17.  See  much  longer  extracts  in  Meusel,  Ps.-Calli' 
sfhenes,  pp.  794  if. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  commonest  errors  in  the 
Callisthenes  MSS.  are  those  which  come  from  mere  misspelling. 
If  the  pronunciation  came  riglit  the  spelling  mattered  little. 
The  book  was  essentially  the  prompt-book  of  an  oral  story- 
teller. 

I  have  not  met  with  Niildeke,  Beitruge  zur  Geschichte  den 
Alexandcnomans  (1890).  The  Syriac  and  Ethiopic  versions 
have  been  edited  with  great  learning  by  Budge  (1889  and  1890 
respectively).  He  points  out  that  much  of  the  material  is  of 
immemorial  antiquity.  For  instance,  Etanna,  a  Babylonian 
hero,  rode  on  an  eagle  up  to  the  gods.  He  reached  Anu  Ea 
and  Bel,  rested,  and  went  on  towards  Ishtar,  but  the  eagle 
grew  faint  and  fell.  This  story  was  then  attached  to  the 
Assyrian- Accadian  Gilgamesh,  to  Belleroiihon.  and  at  last  to 
Alexander.     (Ps.-Kall.  ii.  41.) 


APPENDIX  F 

STAGES   OF  OLD   FRENCH   POEMS:    JROLANJ) 

AND  ST.  ALEXIS 

Note  on  La  Chanson  de  Roland. 

Taken  chiefly  from  Gaston  Paris*s  Introduction  to  his  little 
book  of  Riiraifs  (8th  edition,  Hachette,  1905).     The  histoiy 

'  i.e.  give  me  my  share  of  the  inheritance. 

2  Should  be  T01&T0V.  3  .  Yi^  J  Yar  he  it  from  thee  ! ' 
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of  this  *  traditional  book '  can  be  made  out  in  more  detail  and 
with  more  definite  evidence  than  that  of  any  ancient  Epic, 
though  of  course  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  M.  Paris's  results 
are  absolutely  final.     We  find  the  following  stages  : 

I.  The  historical  event  In  a.  d.  778,  Charlemagne,  the  young 
King  of  the  Francs,  was  returning  from  an  expedition  in  the 
North  of  Spain,  where  he  had  been  received  in  various  cities, 
but  shut  out  from  Saragossa.  When  his  main  army  had 
passed  the  Pyrenees,  the  rear-guard  with  the  baggage  was 
surprised  bf/  the  Basques  in  the  valley  of  Roncesvaux  and  cut 
to  pieces.  Among  the  slain  were  the  Seneschal  Eggihard,  tJic 
Count  of  the  Palace,  Ansehn,  and  Hmiland,  Count  o/  the  March 
o/Britannf/.  We  know  that  this  disaster  became  immediately 
famous,  because  of  the  language  of  an  historian  who  wrote  only 
sixty  years  after.  He  mentions  the  engagement,  and  adds: 
'extremi  quidam  in  eodem  monte  regii  caesi  sunt  agminis: 
quorum,  quia  vulgata  sunt,  nomina  dicere  supei-sedi.'  {Life 
of  Louis  J,  in  Pertz  SS.  ii.  608.)  The  epitaph  of  the  Seneschal 
Eggihard  has  been  discovered,  and  shows  that  the  battle  took 
place  on  August  15.  Apart  from  the  epitaph,  Eggihard  and 
Anselm  have  disappeared  from  fame.  Roland  was  a  Breton, 
and  we  often  find  that  the  Breton  songs  have  more  vitality 
than  others. 

Such  is  the  Prankish  account,  confirmed  in  most  respects  by 
that  of  the  Arab  Ibn-al-Athir  (thirteenth  century,  but  drawing 
on  ancient  sources).  He,  however,  attributes  the  attack  to  the 
Moslems  of  Saragossa,  not  to  the  Basques.  It  would  seem 
most  probable  that  the  Moslems  organized  the  attack,  and 
instigated  the  Basques.  (G.  Paris,  Legendes  du  Moyen  Age, 
pp.  3,  4.) 

II.  The  earliest  poetical  account^  a  source  which  we  may  denote 
as  RCT,  That  is,  a  state  of  the  poem  represented  by  the 
common  elements  in  three  extant  sources.  These  are  (1)  the 
Norman-French  poem,  Boland  (R),  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  (2) 
the  prose  chronicle  which  bears  the  name  of  Archbishop 
Turpin  (T),  and  narrates  these  events  in  chapters  xxi-xxix 
(early  twelfth  century) ;  (3)  a  Latin  poem,  Cannen  deproditione 
Guenonis  (C),  which  is  of  the  same  epoch,  but  represents  an 
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parlier  state  of  the  poem  than  our  extant  MSS.   (i.e.  than  any 
extant  form  of  R). 

RCT,  then,  represents  the  poem  as  it  was  before  these 
various  versions  had  made  their  different  modifications  of  it. 
According  to  RCT : 

Charloningne,   Emperor  of  the  Bomans,    has  conquered   all 
Spain  except  Saragossa,  which  is  held  by  the  brothers  Marsile 
and  Baligant,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  'Admiral  of  Babylon  *. 
(Babylon  seems  to  mean  Bagdad ;  if  so,  this  is  a  memory  of 
the  very  ancient  suzerainty  of  the  Eastern  Caliphs  over  Spain.) 
He   sends   Ganelon  to  demand  their  submission.     Ganelon  is 
bribed,  and  promises  to  betray  the  best  French  warriors  to  the 
Saracens.     He  returns  to  Charles,  announces  the  submission 
of  the  brothers,  and    induces    Charles   to   return   to   France, 
leaving  behind    him,  as   rear-guard,   the   best    of  his  barons, 
including  his  nephew  Jioland,  Count  of  Le  Mans  and  Bluie,  Oliver. 
Count  of  Geneva,   and  20,000  Christians.     These  are  attacked 
at  Roncesvaux  by  50,000  Saracens,  led  by  Ganelon.     The  first 
army  corps  of   20,0<H>   Saracens  is  destroyed    by  the  French. 
Then  a  fresh  body  of  ;]0,000  Saracens  destroys  the  French, 
except  Roland  and  a  hundred  men.     Roland  blows  his  horn  and 
i-allies   the    hundred,    who    pursue    and    rout    the    Saracens. 
Roland  kills  Marsile,  and  then  proceeds  to  dier)f  his  wounds. 
He  bids  farewell  to  his  peerless   sword,  Dur^dal,  and  tries 
in  vain  to   break  it.      It  cuts  through  the  marble  on  which 
he  strikes  it.      Then,  to  warn  the  main  army,  he  blows  his 
horn   again,    so   loud   that   it  bursts  the   veins   of  his   neck. 
Charles  hears  the  horn  and  would  return,  but  Ganelon  per- 
suades  him    that    Roland    is   only  hunting.     Presently  there 
arrives  Baldwin,  BotamVs  brother,  with    news  of  the  disaster. 
The   army  returns,    to   find    Roland   dead;    also  Oliver,  and 
others.     There  is  a  great  lament.     Charles  pursues  the  Sara- 
cens.    Night  is  approaching,  but  a  miracle  retards  the  sun,  so 
that  he  overtakes  them  on  the  bank  of   the  Ebro.  and  kills 
all  that  are  left.     Ganelon  is  accused  of  treason.     There  is  an 
ordeal ;   Pinabel  fifhts  for  Ganelon,  Herri  for  Charles.     Tierri 
kills  Pinabel,  and  Ganelon  is  torn  in  pieces.     Roland  is  buried 
in  St.  Romain  de  Blaie,  while  his  horn  is  left  at  St.  Severin 
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in  Bordeaux.     Oliver  is  buried  at  Belin.     Charles  returns  to 
Aix  and,  after  a  time,  dies. 

III.  A  source  JRC,  i.  e.  the  story  common  to  Roland  and  the 
Carmen,  but  not  to  Turpin.  Various  changes  have  been 
introduced.  Baligant  has  disappeared;  Marsile  reigns  alone 
at  Saragossa.  Ganelon  is  provided  icith  a  motive  of  spite  against 
Roland:  it  was  Roland  who  recommended  the  Emperor  to 
send  Ganelon  on  the  dangerous  mission  to  Marsile.  The 
battle  is  even  further  embroidered,  and  the  description  of  the 
country  made  marvellous.  The  Twelve  Peers  of  Charlemagne 
are  introduced,  Roland  being  their  chief.  They  slay  twelve 
similar  Peers  of  Marsile.  After  the  second  battle  with  the 
pagans  a  third  Paciau  armji  comes  up.  The  French  are  reduced 
to  sixty.  There  is  no  Baldwin.  It  is  the  horn  that  brings 
Charlemagne  back.  Meantime  Oliver  is  slain,  and  Roland 
and  Turpin  are  the  sole  survivors  of  the  French  army.  The 
Samcens  flee.  Roland  collects  the  bodies  of  the  twelve  peers, 
and  brings  them  to  the  dying  Archbishop  to  receive  the  last 
blessing.  Roland  faints  from  his  wounds.  Turpin,  in  an 
effort  to  fetch  water,  dies.  Roland  recovers  and  folds  Turpin's 
hands  in  a  cross  upon  his  breast,  and  pronounces  a  regret  over 
him.  Then  he  faints  again.  A  Saracen  returns  and  tries 
to  take  Roland's  sword,  Durendal,  at  which  Roland  recovers 
consciousness  and  breaks  the  Saracen's  head  with  his  olifani 
or  horn.  He  tries  in  vain  to  break  Durendal ;  says  a  long 
farewell  to  all  that  he  loves,  dies,  and  is  transported  to  heaven 
by  angels.  There  are  some  slight  variations  in  the  final  scenes 
also.     Ganelon,  for  instance,  is  ecartcle  on  the  spot. 

IV.  The  extant  Chanson  du  Boland.  or  B,  composed  shortly 
after  1066.  In  this  version  Marsile  is  made  to  take  the 
initiative  in  offering  his  submission  to  Charlemagne,  and 
sending  hostages.  It  is  in  answer  to  this  embassy  that  Charles 
sends  Ganelon  to  Saragossa.  Roland  offers  to  go  as  messenger 
himself  before  suggesting  Ganelon,  who  is  in  this  version  his 
parutre — his  uncle  by  marriage — and  has  a  grudge  against  him 
in  consequence.  Ganelon  is  corrupted  by  the  Saracens  on  the 
way  to  Saragossa.  Nevertheless,  on  arrival  he  delivers 
Charles'   defiance  just   as   in    the   old   versions,    though   the 
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defiance  has  now  lost  all  raison  d'etre.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  battle  Oliver  sees  from  a  hill  the  vast  hordes  of  the 
Saracens,  and  urges  Eoland  to  sound  the  horn.  Roland  from 
pride  refuses  ;  a  fine  scene,  which  has  a  pendent  later,  when 
Roland  wishes  to  sound  the  horn  and  Oliver  dissuades  him. 
Oliver  is  more  prominent  altogether  than  in  the  older  versions, 
and  Roland  is  betrothed  to  his  sister,  Aude.  When  Mursile  is 
taken  prisoner  and  dies,  his  queen  Bramimonde.  who,  like 
other  Saracen  princesses,  admires  the  Christians,  is  taken  back 
to  France  and  happily  baptized.  After  the  burial  of  Roland, 
Oliver,  and  Turpin  at  Blaie,  Charles  returns  to  Aix,  and  there 
holds  a  solemn  trial  of  Ganelon.  This  part  is  worked  up. 
Ganelon  intimidates  and  bribes  the  judges.  They  acquit  him. 
At  last  one  of  them,  Tierri— who  is  now  *  Tierri  of  Anjou  '— 
takes  the  office  of  accuser  upon  himself,  fights  Pinabel,  and 
hands  Ganelon  over  to  his  punishment.  Charles  is  about  to  rest 
after  his  labours  when  the  angel  Gabriel  appears  in  a  dream, 
and  orders  him  foi-th  to  another  expedition  to  the  *  land  of 
Eire  *,  to  '  succour  the  king  Vivien  in  Imphe  '.  So  comes  the 
famous  ending : 

'  Deus  ! '  dist  li  Reis,  '  si  penuse  est  ma  vie !  * 
Pleurut  des  oilz,  sa  barbe  blanche  tiret.  .  .  . 
Ci  fait  la  Geste  que  Turoldus  declinet. 

V.  A  large  interpolation  in  7?.  A  little  later  than  R,  another 
poet  had  made  a  song  in  which  the  revenge  after  Roncesvaux 
was  more  crushing.  Marsile  is  the  vassal  of  Baligant— the 
brother  and  the  Admiral  of  Babylon  of  the  early  sources  com- 
bined into  one  pei-son.  Summoned  to  the  aid  of  Marsile, 
Baligant  takes  seven  years  to  arrive,  and  appears  just  in  time 
to  rally  the  Pagan  forces  after  Roncesvaux.  He  challenges 
Charles  to  a  supreme  battle  between  all  the  forces  of  Christianity 
on  the  one  hand  and  Paganism  on  the  other.  This  gives  rise 
to  a  'Catalogue'  of  the  thirty  columns  of  the  armies  of 
Baligant,  which  forms  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  Homeric 
Catalogues  (lioland,  3217-65).  The  list  can  be  divided  into 
Historical  and  Imaginary  peoples  ;  '  but  the  Historical  peoples 
are  those  against  whom  the  Christian  powers  were  fighting, 
not  at   the  time  of  the  Crusades,  but   during  the  tenth  and 
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eleventh  centuries  '  (Gaston  Paris  in  Bommiia,  ii.  pp.  330  ff.  ;  or 
L.  Gauthier's  note  to  lioUnd,  ad  loc).  That  is,  the  interpolator 
has  not  described  the  Pagans  of  his  own  day,  but  has  drawn 
from  an  ancient  list  of  Pagans,  which  happens  to  be  even 
earlier  than  the  poem  to  which  he  was  adding.  The  Christians  of 
course  win,  and  Charles,  sustained  by  an  angel,  slays  Baligant. 

VI.  Tite  Rimed  Version  ami  later  forms.  The  above  versions, 
IV  and  V,  are  best  represented  in  the  Oxford  MS.  of  the 
Roland  (MS.  of  the  later  twelfth  century  ;  poem  about  seventy 
years  earlier),  though  they  are  also  extant  in  a  Venetian 
MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  various  translations  into 
Norwegian  prose  (twelfth  century),German  verse,  Netherlandish 
verse,  &c.  But  the  most  important  point  in  the  succeeding 
historj^  of  the  poem  is  the  Rimed  Version  of  the  later  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  poetical  taste  of  the  period  had  moved 
from  assonance  to  rime,  and  the  old  poems  written  in  assonance 
were  changed  throughout.  This  is  the  opening  of  a  whole 
new  history,  the  various  rimed  remaniements  reaching  down 
to  the  sixteenth  century. 

(In  assonance  the  last  accented  vowel — and  the  succeeding 
vowels,  if  any  -in  each  line  must  be  the  same ;  in  rime  the 
last  accented  vowel  and  all  succeeding  vowels  and  consonants : 
thus  in  assonance  we  can  end  successive  lines  with  Turprn^, 
lariz,  dit,  ci,  murir  (Roland,  xcv),  or  sages,  ar^nes,  haltes,  cheval- 
chent). 

A  further  change  in  form  was  the  adoption  of  the  Alexandrine, 
or  twelve-syllable  line  divided  in  the  middle,  instead  of  the 
old  ten-syllable.  The  Alexandrine  derives  its  name  from  the 
first  French  version  of  the  Pseudo-Callisthenes,  a  metrical 
romance  written  in  1184  by  Lambert  li  Cors  with  the  assistance 
of  Alexander  of  Paris.  Examples  of  the  changes  in  text 
produced  by  the  introduction  of  rime  and  Alexandrine  are 
given  below,  from  the  St.  Alexis. 

St.  Alexis. 

Vie  de  St.  Alexis,  po^me  du  XI^  siecle,  et  renouvellements 
des  XII«  Xllle  et  XIV^  siecles.  Gaston  Paris  et  Leopold 
Pannier,  1887. 
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This  l)ook  contains  four  successive  versions  of  the  same 
poem,  showing  its  growth  and  its  adaptation  to  varying  periods 
of  taste. 

I.  Eleventh  century  :  assonance :  probably  chanted  in  church. 

Bons  fut  li  siecles  als  tens  ancienor, 
Quer  feit  i  ert  e  justise  et  amor, 
Si  ert  credance,  dont  or  n'i  at  nul  prot : 
Tot  est  mudez,  perdude  at  sa  color  ; 
Ja  mais  n'iert  tels  com  fut  as  anceisors. 

Al  tens  Noe  et  al  tens  Abraham, 

Et  al  David,  que  Deus  par  amat  tant. 

Bons  fut  li  siecles,  &c. 

This  may  be  translated  : 

Good  was  the  world  in  the  time  of  old. 

Surely  faith  there  was  and  justice  and  love. 

So  was  there  belief,  whereof  now  there  is  no  profit  (?|, 

All  is  dumb,  it  lias  lost  its  colour. 

Never  shall  it  be  such  as  it  was  to  thosf  of  old. 

In  the  time  of  Noah  and   in  tlie  time  of  Abraham, 
And  of  David  whom  God  tho  Father  loved  so  much. 
Good  was  the  world. 

II.  Middle  of  twelfth  centuiy:  work  of  a  popular  jonf/leur. 
Still  in  assonance,  but  gi'eatly  interpolated. 

[Signour  et  dames,  entendes  un  sermon 

D'un  saintisme  home  qui  Allessis  ot  non, 

Et  d'une  feme  que  il  prist  a  oissor,' 

Que  il  guerpi  -  pour  Diu  son  Creatour, 

Caste  pucele  et  gloriouse  flour, 

Qui  ains  a  li  nen  ot  convercion  ; 

Pour  Diu  le  fist,  s'en  a  bon  guerredon  : 

Saulve  en  est  1'  ame  en  ciel  nostre  signour. 

Li  cors  en  gist  a  Rome  a  grant  honour.] 

Bons  fut  li  siecles  au  tans  ancienour 

Quar  fois  i  ert  et  justise  et  amoi,  i^e.  (as  in  I). 

The  largest  interpolation  comes,  characteristically,  at  the 
romantic  moment  where  Alexis  has  to  relinquish  and  convert 
his  betrothed— «  ptTsomt  mnta  in  the  old  text  :  here  30  verses 
are  expanded  into  246. 


*  oissor  =  wife. 


'  guerpi  =-  relinqui»lu*d. 
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III.  Kimed  version.  Twelfth  century.  Based  on  the  old 
text,  but  assonances  changed  to  rimes.  This  sometimes 
causes  great  distur))ance.  The  opening  is  very  close  to  its 
original. 

Cha  en  arriei-e,  au  tens  anchienors, 

Fois  fut  en  tiere  et  justiche  et  amors 

Et  verites  et  creanche  et  douchors : 

Mais  ore  est  frailes  et  plains  de  grans  dolors. 

Jamais  n'iert  tens  con  fut  as  anchissors. 

Ne  portent  foit  li  marit  lor  oissors, 

Ne  li  vassal  fianche  lor  signors.  .  .  . 

Au  tens  Noe  et  au  tens  Moysant, 

Au  tens  David  cui  Dius  par  ama  tant, 

Bons  fut  li  siecles,  <S:c. 

(Observe  Moysant  instead  of  Abraham^  for  the  sake  of  the 
rime.) 

IV.  Alexandrine  version,  in  monorimed  quatrains.  Four- 
teenth centuiy.  This  version  is  based  on  III,  and  opens  at 
a  passage  which  is  about  1.  14  of  I,  1.  45  of  II,  and  1.  20  of  III. 
I  say  'about'  since  the  actual  line  is  not  in  I  and  II.  It  is 
introduced  in  III  in  the  process  of  running  a  laissc  of  assonances 
in  -a  and  -c  into  one  long  laissc  of  rimes  in  -ant,  joining  on 
to  Moysant  above. 

The  process  of  turning  the  ten-syllable  lines  into  Alexandrines 
is,  of  coui*se.  child's  play. 

En  rhonor  Diu  le  glorio.s  poissant 

Ki  nos  crea  trestos  a  son  semblant.  &c. 

merely  l>ecomes — 

Ens  en  I'onneur  de   Dieu  le  pere  tout  puissant, 

Qui  nous  fourma  et  fist  trestous  a  son  semblant,   &c. 

The  peculiar  critical  value  of  the  St.  Alexis  is  that  we  have 
it  in  four  distinct  stages  corresponding  to  four  styles  of  French 
epic  taste. 
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EXPURGATION    IN   THE   HYMN   TO   DEMETER 

This  '  Homeric '  expurgation  extended  to  the  Homeric 
Hymns  also,  us  is  illustrated  by  the  Orphic  papyrus  of  the 
second  century  b.c.  recently  published  by  Buecheler  in  Berliner 
Klassikerfexten,  v.  1.  (See  also  an  article  upon  it  by  T.  W.  Allen, 
in  C.  -B.,  xxi.  4.)  Tlie  papyrus  quotes,  as  cV  twv  '0/j<^€0)s  cVwf, 
several  passages  from  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter,  in 
a  slightly  different  shape.     Notably  the  following  incident. 

Demeter,  disguised  and  acting  as  Nurse  in  the  house  of 
Keleos,  is  secretly  making  the  child  Demophoon  immortal  by 
soaking  him  in  tire.  The  mother,  Metaneira,  discovers  her 
putting  him  in  the  fire,  and  shrieks  with  horror.  Demeter, 
in  the  Homeric  Hymn,  takes  the  child  out  of  the  fire,  puts  him 
on  the  ground  (254  f.)  and  then  turns  in  anger  on  the  Mother : 
^  Blind  and  witless  are  men,  knowing  not  the  portion  of  good 
when  it  cometh  nor  yet  of  evil.  And  thou  too  hast  got  thee 
a  huge  hurt  by  thy  follies  !  So  hear  me  the  Horkos  of  the 
Gods,  the  unrelenting  water  of  Styx,  I  would  have  made  thy 
son  deathless  and  ageless  for  all  days,  and  made  undying 
honour  to  follow  him  ;  but  now,  I  swear,  he  shall  not  escape 
Death  and  the  Slayers  I' 

In  the  'Orphic'  or  non-Homeric  version  there  is  nothing 
about  Demeter  taking  the  child  out  of  the  fire.  On  the 
contrary,  when  she  gets  to  the  words  '  he  shall  not  escape 
Death  and  the  Slayei-s  \  it  proceeds :  '  So  saying,  .  .  .  (?)  ing 
the  child  she  burned  it  imd  slew  it,  and  proclaimed  herself.' 
{koX  to  iraihiov  ctti  .  k  .  .  .  tra  (?)  KaUt  Kut  uttoktciVci  kui  op^ws  uirnyi/ 

Siayopcvei.)    And  exactly  the  same  story  is  given  by  Apollodorus 
i.    4.    5   TO   ixlv    /^f}€(fios   VTTo   Tov    TTvpos   dmAw%    Tf   dio.   8*    kavTrjv 

There  can  be  little  hesitation  as  to  which  of  these  vei-sions  is 
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the  older  and  more  original.  The  whole  myth  is  based  on 
a  ritual  not  indeed  of  child-sacrifice,  as  I  conjectured  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  book,  but  of  child-ordeal,  as  Mr.  W.  R. 
Halliday  has  shown  in  C.  i?.  xxv.  p.  8.  The  fire-washing  was 
one  of  those  *  rites  de  passage '  by  which  the  young  member  of 
a  primitive  tribe  was  initiated  or  specially  fortified  against 
dangers  and  weaknesses.  Tlie  typical  instance  is  the  flogging 
of  the  Spartan  iranes  at  the  altar  of  Artemis  Orthia.  (All  these 
rites  were  supposed  by  the  Gi*eeks  themselves  to  be  remnants 
of  Human  Sacrifice.) 

The  i€po5  Ao'yos  connected  with  the  rite  naturally  told  how  the 
goddess  herself  had  instituted  it,  how  the  rite,  when  proi>erly 
performed  and  un watched  by  outsiders,  was  infinitely  beneficial, 
but,  if  interrupted,  death-bringing.  The  interrupted  goddess 
threw  the  child  into  the  fire,  as  any  primitive  deity  naturally 
would.  When  this  idea  became  repulsive  to  pious  men,  the 
tale  was  softened.  The  goddess  only  puts  the  child  down  on 
the  hearth,  a  very  soft-hearted  and  civilized  proceeding.  The 
child  so  saved  is,  one  may  conjecture,  the  origin  of  6  d<^'  eo-Ttas 
Trats  so  often  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Mysteries,  os  drrt 

TrdvTwv  Twv  fivov/JLiviov  d7ro/x€L\ia-(TiTaL  TO   Oiloy.      Porph.    de  AbsL 

4.  5.  (See  Farnell,  CulUy  iii.  p.  352,  note  209.)  The  reverse 
process  would  contradict  all  analogy. 

This  throws  light  on  another  point.  We  have  long  observed 
that  those  parts  of  the  Demeter  cult  which  struck  unsympathetic 
observers  as  obscene  have  no  place  in  the  Homeric  Hymn,  while 
they  are  quoted  from  *  Orpheus'  by  Clement  and  Arnobius 
(Abel,  Orpliica,  fr.  215).  It  was  just  conceivable  that  they 
might  have  come  in  as  a  late  degradation  of  a  rite  which  in 
*  Homeric  times '  was  pure.  But  now  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
they  must  go  along  with  the  primitive  barbarity  of  the  child- 
sacrifice.  They  belong  to  the  things  expurgated  from  Homer. 
(See  Mr.  Allen,  (1.  c.)  who  still  inclines  to  the  other  view.  For 
the  probable  explanation  of  Baubo,  see  Diels,  Arcana  CerealiUf 
in  Miscellanea  di  ArcJteologia  dedicata  al  Prof.  ISodinaa.  Palermo, 
1907.) 

The  expurgations  of  some  ancient  critics,  especially  Zenodotus, 
for  which  we  generally  laugh  at  them,  are  merely  continuations 
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of  the  Homeric  fspirit.  E.g.  Zeiiodotus  on  II  i>3  6,  and 
apparently  the  whole  Koine  together  with  Aristarchus  on  the 
Phoenix  story,  I  458-61,  Sosiphanes  on  453,  &c.  They 
objected  to  what  was  a7rp€7r€?,  which  was  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  Homer,  supposing  the  standard  of  '  unseemliness '  to  be 
the  same. 


APPENDIX   11 

THE   EPIC   CYCLE 

This  note  will  do  little  more  than  restate  in  a  much  shortened 
form  Wilamowitz*s  criticism  on  the  views  of  the  Cycle  current 
in  1884.  I  shall  not  attempt  any  positive  account  of  the  Cycle. 
Such  a  work  takes  one  far  afield  and  cannot  be  essayed  with 
any  prospect  of  success  except  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  study 
of  the  Mythographi  and  their  methods:  see  Schwartz  and 
Bethe,  as  referred  to  below.  I  shall  niei'ely  deal  with  certain 
false  ideas  of  the  Cycle  which  affect  the  preliminaries  of  the 
Homeric  Question.  See  also  the  full  and  careful  account  by 
Monro  in  his  edition  of  the  Odyssey  (App.  pp.  340-84),  against 
which  some  of  my  criticism  here  is  directed. 

My  own  view  is,  roughly  speaking,  that  to  call  the  authors 
of  the  Cyjyria  or  the  lliehais  '  cyclic  poets '  is  very  like  calling 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  'birthday-book  poets'.  The  Greek 
poets  were  no  more  responsible  for  the  Cycle  than  the  Englisli 
are  for  the  birthday-books.  Nay,  more  :  the  biHhday-books  do 
at  least  profess  to  quote  the  actual  words  of  Shakesi)eare  ;  but 
the  Cycle  only  professed  to  tell  the  general  mass  of  epic  history, 
using  the  old  poems  as  authorities.  It  seldom  gave  a  quotation 
and  seems  freely  to  have  filled  in  gaps  and  omitted  redundancies, 
though  it  sometimes  gave  variant  vei*sions  according  to  different 
poets. 

But  to  come  to  the  evidence.  Our  supposed  knowledge  ot 
the  •  Epic  Cycle '  is  based  chiefly  on  certain  extracts  from 
the  Cin'cstonmthc'm  Gmmmntih'  or  'Compendium  of  Useful 
Knowledge   in  Literature'  made  by  Proclus-  presumably  the 
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Neoplatonic  philosopher  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ.  The 
extracts  come  to  us  in  two  forms:  (1)  A  very  brief  epitome 
in  Photius's  BihUotheca  (c.  850  a.d.);  (2)  some  fuller  but 
fragmentary  epitomae  of  that  part  of  Proclus  which  dealt  with 
the  Tivjan  Cycle,  preserved  in  the  Scholia  to  the  Iliad. 
(Dindorf,  Vol.  I,  pp.  xxxi-xli:  also  in  Kinkel's  Epicorum 
Fragmenta,  init.)  The  view  I  wish  to  correct  accepts  Proclus's 
account— or  the  account  given  by  the  Scholiast  of  Proclus's 
account— practically  without  criticism. 

Photius  (p.  319)  tells  us  that  Proclus  gave  a  catalogue  of  the 
chief  epic  poets  and  their  biographies ;  *  he  embraces  also  an 
account  of  the  so-called  Epic  Cycle,  which  begins  with  the 
legendaiy  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Earth  ...  and  goes  on 
through  the  various  myths  related  by  the  Greeks  about  the 
Gods  and  some  few  stories  that  are  true  in  history ;  the  Epic 
Cycle,  made  complete  out  of  various  poets,  ends  with  the  landing 
of  Odysseus  in  Ithaca,  where  he  is  killed  by  his  son  Telegonua 
who  does  not  know  him.  He  says  that  the  poems  of  the  Epic 
Cycle  are  preserved  and  studied  generally  not  for  their  merit 
but  for  the  sequence  of  events  (rr]v  aKoXovBiav  rwv  Trpay/^uxTov).* 

Such  *  cycles'  were  made  by  many  Grammatici  in  Alexan- 
drian times,  from  the  kvkXo^  tcrroptKo?  of  *Dionysius  the  Cyclo- 
grapher '  onwards.     Even  a  short  study  of  the  mythographical 
literature  shows  us  how  these  handbooks  were  copied  word  by 
word  one  from  another  with  such  additions  or  omissions  as 
suited  the  aims  of  the  particular  writer.     For  instance,  the  last 
sentence  cited  from  Photius  above,   *the  poems  of  the  cycle 
are    preserved   and   studied,    &c.'  has   probably   been    copied 
verbally  together  with  the  rest  of  its  context  from  handbook  to 
handbook  through  many  centuries.     (I  agree  with  most  authori- 
ties  in  thinking  it  almost  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that 
the  old  poems  themselves  were  extant  in  Proclus's  time.)     The 
first  source  cannot  be  traced;  but  Bethe  has  shown  that  many 
of  Proclus's  sentences  show  marked  verbal   similarity  with 
sentences  in  the  fragments  of  Apollodorus's  Bihliotlieca,  the 
author  of  which  pretty  certainly  used  a  'cycle*.     (Bethe  in 
Bermes  xx vi. ) 

The  Epic  Cycle  is  that  part  of  the  general  Cyclus  Historicus 
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which  comprises  epic,  or  legendary,  history  ;  parts  of  it  again 
are  referred  to  as  the  *  Trojan  Cycle  *,  the  *  Theban  Cycle '.  The 
Trojan  Cycle  in  Proclus  is  given  as  follows : 

1.  The  Cypriaj  from  the  Judgement  of  Paris  to  the  capture 
of  Chryseis  and  Briseis,  the  death  of  Palamedes,  and  the 
'  counsel '  of  Zeus ;  author,  Stasinus  of  Cyprus  (amid  other 
competitors). 

2.  The  Iliad  by  Homer. 

3.  The  Aethiopis  by  Arctinus  of  Miletus,  from  the  end  of  the 
Iliad  to  the  death  of  Achilles.  6  books.  The  heroine  is  the 
Amazon,  Penthesilea. 

4.  The  Little  Iliad  by  Lesches  of  Mytilene,  from  the  contest 
for  the  Arms  of  Achilles  to  the  taking  of  Troy.     4  books. 

5.  The  Sack  ofllion  by  Arctinus.     2  books. 

6.  The  Nostoi,  or  Homecomings  of  the  Greek  chieftains,  by 
Agias  of  Trozen.     5  books. 

7.  The  Odyssey  by  Homer. 

8.  Telegonia  by  Eugammon  of  Cyrene.     2  books. 

Now  some  scholars,  accepting  Proclus  as  he  stands,  have 
deduced  from  him  several  conclusions  which  are  to  my  mind 
unjustifiable. 

1.  Some  have  actually  argued  that  the  poets  themselves  (in 
the  seventh  century  B.C. !)  clubbed  together  to  compose  a  Cycle. 
This  seems  to  me  so  contrary  to  all  history  and  to  the  words  of 
Proclus  as  scarcely  to  need  detailed  refutation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, conclusively  refuted  by  Monro,  pp.  342-4.  Abandouing 
this  extreme  suggestion,  Monro  and  others  argue  from  the 
contents  of  the  poems  in  Proclus's  account  of  the  Cycle  that 
the  poems  themselves  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  and  were,  in  a  sense,  written  to  fill  up  their  omissions. 

2.  They  have  accepted  as  canonical  the  list  of  six  poems,  each 
complete  with  its  author,  as  given  by  Proclus. 

3.  They  have  accepted  for  these  authors  a  series  of  dates  based 
upon  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius. 

In  criticism  of  this  method  of  treating  the  question  Wilamo- 
witz  points  out,  first,  that  Proclus  is  a  writer  belonging  quite  to 
the  decline  of  learning,  and  that  we  have  not  even  the  state- 
ments of  Proclus  entire,  but  only  in  extracts  and  epitomae ;  and 
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secondly,  that  there  are  earlier  and  better  authorities  available, 
and  they  use  quite  different  language. 

1.  We  may  take  first  the  Tabula  Iliaca  (No.  1  in  Jahn- 
Michaelis,  BildercJironiken,  1873),  a  large  relief  illustrating  scenes 
in  the  history  of  the  Trojan  War.  It  is  drawn  up  on  the  scheme 
of  a  gi-ammarian  called  Theodorus,  and  belongs  to  the  first  cen- 
tury  B.C.  While  partly  agreeing  with  Proclus,  it  makes  up 
the  post-homeric  part  of  its  Trojan  Cycle  from  '  the  Aethiopis 
according  to  Arctinus,  the  so-called  Little  Iliad  according  to 
Lesches  of  Pyrrha,  and  the  Sack  of  Iliofi  according  to  Stesichorus  \ 
That  is,  the  *  Epic  Cycle '  was  not  a  fixed  whole.  Theodorus 
could  follow  the  epico-lyric  poet  Stesichorus  in  preference  to 
Proclus*s  Arctinus.  Also,  observe  Theodorus's  language:  he  uses 
the  Aethiopis  'according  to'  Arctinus,  the  Sack  'according  to' 
Stesichorus.  That  is,  the  Aethiopis  or  the  Sack  is  to  him  a  fixeil 
mass  of  legend,  a  traditional  subject  of  poetry,  which  he  can  give 
according  to  any  one  of  its  successive  composers.  He  does  not 
think  of  the  Aethiopis  as  a  new  poem  invented  by  Arctinus ; 
nor  does  he  think  of  his  own  work  as  a  mere  exact  reproduction 
of  the  poems  which  he  cites  as  authorities.  (See  e.  g.  his 
illustration  of  Iliad  Y. )  He  writes  ©coSwpctoi/  /xa^c  to^lv  'O^^pov, 
0(f)pa  8a€t9  TracTT/s  pArpov  Ixqi^  co^tas.  It  is  a  '  drawing  up  of 
Homer* — that  is,  an  epitomization  of  the  whole  of  legendary 
history — *  which  if  you  know  you  will  Lave  the  measure  of  all 
wisdom'  (see  above,  p.  315  f.). 

Further,  the  Tabulae  know  of  a  much  greater  number  of  these 
old  poems  which  could  be  used  to  form  a  'cycle*  than  does 
Proclus  or  Photius.  In  the  Theban  Cycle  of  the  Tabula 
Borgiaca  (VI.  K.),  where  the  text  is  mutilated,  we  cannot  even 
identify  all  the  poems  mentioned.  This  is  very  difi'erent  from 
the  six  '  cyclic '  poems  with  one  author  each,  which  we  get  in 
the  epitome  of  Proclus.  We  must  always  remember  that,  if 
we  had  the  whole  text  of  Proclus,  it  might  be  much  less  posi- 
tive. The  abbreviator  may  have  simply,  in  each  case,  left  out 
all  names  but  one. 

2.  About  the  year  225  A.  d.  we  find  Athenaeus,  a  really 
learned  man  and  dependent  on  good  authorities,  recognizing  all 
these  poems  but  not  professing  to  know  their  authors  or  dates. 
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*0  Tr]V  TLTavojxaxLav  Trorjcra^,  tiT  EvftiyXos  icmv  6  KoptV^tos  ^ 
*ApKTLVO^  ^  6oTi(r8>/^OT€  \aip€i  ovofia^ofievoq  (277). 

*0  Ttt  KvTrpta  iirrj  ireTrorjKta^y  ctTC  'Hyiyo-ias  ^  Srao-ij'O?  ^  Ki^pto? 
(682). 

*0  TOF  AlyifJLiov  TTorjcra^y  €lO  '  Ho-ioSds  €oti»'  citc  KcpKwi/^  6  Mt\>y(rtos 
(503). 

*0   TTjv  ^ AXK/xaiovLSa  (460),    6   Tjjv   KVKXiKrjy   €>rjl3aLSa  (465),  6  T^v 

tQ)v  *Atp(l8(ov  KaOohov  (281,  399).  Once  6  t^v  'IXiof  Ilcpo-tv  .  .  . 
'Ayta?,  a  definite  name,  but  one  that  happens  to  contradict  the 
Pr  ocl  US-epitome. 

3.  Still  more  important  is  Pausanias,  writing  in  the  second 
centuiy  a.  d.  and  using  largely  the  historians  and  mythographers 
of  the  first  century  b.  c,  contemporaries  of  Theodorus.  He 
refers  several  times  to  the  lost  epics,  but  especially  has  a  great 
burst  of  quotations  in  his  account  of  Polygnotus's  paintings  in 
the  Lesche  at  Delphi  (x.  25  fi^.),  where  he  seems  to  be  using 
some  special  authority  who  possessed  great  knowledge  of  these 
poems.  (Whether  Pausanias  himself  had  seen  the  epics  them- 
selves, or  seen  them  as  quoted  by  his  authority,  or  had  never 
seen  them  at  all  but  merely  adopted  the  language  of  his 
authority  in  speaking  about  them,  need  not  be  discussed  at  the 
moment.  Those  who  know  late  Greek  literature  best,  seem 
generally  to  take  the  last  view.)  To  Pausanias  the  Qfpria  and 
Little  Iliad  are  anonymous  poems.  The  Sack  of  Hion  is  by 
Lescheos.^  The  Nostoi  is  anonymous,  though  he  knows  elsewhere 
the  name  of  Hegias  of  Trozen.  The  Minyas  is  by  *  Prodicus,  or 
whoever  else  it  was '.  The  Thehais  is  *  perhaps  Homer ' ;  the 
Oedipodeia  and  Eumolpia  are  anonymous  ;  the  Naupactia  are  by 
'  Kinaithon  or  Kreophylus  or  Peisandros  or  Hegias  *. 

That  is,  the  good  authorities,  as  compared  with  the  Proclus 
extracts,  know  a  great  many  more  poems,  and  do  not  pretend 
to  know  the  authors  of  them. 

4.  Wilamowitz  proceeds  to  show  that  this  is  the  usual 
language  of  the  early  Grammatici.     The  poem  is  cited  without 

^  Apparently  from  a  genitive,  A<(7x«<«  'lAt'oi/  n^pats.  Pausanias  found 
the  name  only  in  the  genitive  and  conjectured  a  nominative  Aiffxtojt. 
\V©  ourselves  are  in  just  the  same  position  about  the  writer  TlToXtfjuilov 
Tov  'HcpataTiojvoi,  quoted  in  Photius.  Is  he  Ptolemaeus  Hephaestio,  or 
Ptolemaeus  son  of  Hephaestio?    No  one  knows. 
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an  author :  *0  t^v  Hcpo-iv,  6  tyjv  MiKpav  'IXtaSa,  6  tou?  NoWovs 
'TTorja-a^.  Sometimes  we  find  ol  Trorjaavrt^.  01  rrjv  'HpaKAciav 
7rorj(ravT€Sy  Eratosthenes,  ap.  Strab.  688  ;  ol  twi/  Kv7rpiu>v  Trorp-aC, 
Schol.  v.  on  TT  57.  What  does  this  plural  mean  ?  It  means, 
I  think,  that  many  poets  had  'done*  or  'made '  the  Heracles- 
saga  or  the  Homecomings ;  consequently  you  could  represent 
the  subjects  *  according  to  '  any  one  of  them. 

Proclus  speaks  of  the  Cycle  as  made  up  'out  of  various 
poets '.  Earlier  writers  would  have  said,  more  correctly,  *  out 
of  various  poems.*  In  early  times  the  poem  is  the  datum,  the 
author  a  matter  of  conjecture  or  of  indifference.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  to  find  an  author  cited  alone  without  a  poem— I 
mean,  to  find  the  statement  '  Lesches  says  *,  *  Arctinus  says  % 
except  in  one  special  kind  of  literature.  Such  phrases  occur 
freely  in  Clement's  Stromateis  (especially  the  sixth  book)  and 
Eusebius's  FraeparatiOy  always  in  quotations  from  the  so- 
called  '  Peripatetic  Jew  *,  Aristobulus.  Aristobulus  wrote 
about  100  B.C.  to  prove  that  all  Greek  philosophers  had 
'stolen'  their  wisdom  from  Moses  and  Solomon,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  argument  chose  to  prove  that  all  the  ancient  poets 
were  habitual  thieves.  He  wrote  ircpl  kXottwv,  and  says  that 
Homer  stole  from  Orpheus ;  that  Eugammon  stole  the  Thesjm- 
tis  from  Musaeus  ;  Panyassis  stole  the  Taking  of  Occhalia  from 
Kreophylus ;  Peisander  stole  the  Heradeia  from  Peisinoos  of 
Lindos.  Aristobulus,  in  fact,  was  the  first  important  writer  to 
get  hold  of  these  questions  by  the  wrong  end,  by  the  conception 
of  literary  property,  and  his  misunderstanding  haunts  us  still. 

As  to  the  dates  commonly  assigned  to  the  authors  used 
in  the  Cycle,  they  are  based  on  statements  drawn,  at  various 
removes,  from  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  which  is  known  to 
have  fallen  early  into  a  state  of  confusion,  and,  even  if  free 
from  contradictions,  would  be  a  shaky  basis.  It  is  the 
authority,  for  instance,  for  the  following  entries  (Wilamowitz, 
I.C.,  p.  348): 

01.  I.    'ApKTiyos  MtX?^ios  c7ro7roto9  ^k/xo^cv. 

01.  IV.  Eumelus  poeta  qui  Bugoniam  et  Europiam,  et 
Arctinus  qui  Aethiopidem  composuit  et  Ilii  Persin 
agnoscitur. 
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Cinaethus  Lacedaemonius  poeta  qui  Telegoniam  scripsit 
agnoscitur. 
01.  IX.  Eumelus  Corinthius  versificator  agnoscitur. 

01.    XXX.    A€(T\r)<;    Acor/Jios  6   T^v   fJiiKpav     IX(a8a   7rot)/<ra?,    Kai 

AAx/AaiW  >)K/xa^€. 
01.    LIII.   ^jvydfi/miv     Kvprr)vaio<:     6    rrjv     TrjXtyovLav     ironycra? 

iyviopi^cTO. 

Thus  the  *  Sack  of  Ilion  *  is  by  Arctinus,  Lesches,  Augias,  as 
well  as  by  Stesichorus.  The  author  of  the  Telegonia  is 
*  Cinaethus '  in  01.  IV  and  Eugammon  in  01.  LIII,  nearly  two 
hundred  years  between  them.  It  is  not  utterly  impossible  that 
all  these  statements  may,  in  a  sense,  be  true :  the  various 
traditional  poems  may  have  been  *  done  '  by  all  these  poets  and 
others  too.  But  two  things  are,  I  think  clear :  first,  that  the 
evidence  of  Proclus  and  Eusebius  is  too  weak  to  support  much 
superstructure  ;  secondly,  weak  as  it  is,  it  gives  no  support  to 
the  notion  that  Lesches,  Arctinus,  &c.,  clubbed  together  to  write 
poems  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  Homer.  The  'cycle'  of  the 
opitomator  is  only  *  made  complete  out  of  the  works  of  various 
poets '.  And  the  evidence  of  the  earlier  and  better  authorities 
points  steadily  towards  the  hypothesis  that  has  generally  been 
urged  in  this  book :  that  there  was  a  large  mass  of  traditional 
poetry,  which  was  *done'  by  various  poets  whose  names 
generally  remained  unrecorded.  The  legendary  matter  was 
tlien  collected  in  cycles — sometimes  perhaps  in  verse,  nor- 
mally (Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vi.  p.  267  Sylb.=  vol.  3,  p.  112,  Klotz) 
in  prose — for  educational  purposes  by  the  scholars  of  late 
Alexandrian  and  Eoman  times,  while  the  old  poems  themselves 
passed  out  of  mind  and  disappeared. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  controvert  further  the  theory  that 
Proclus's  account  of  the  Cycle  is  an  accurate  account  of  the 
old  poems  out  of  which  the  cycle  was  composed,  but  two  test 
cases  may  be  taken.     (Cf.  Monro,  1.  c,  who  gives  more  details.) 

1 .  Herodotus  says  (ii.  117)  that  the  Cypria  are  not  by  Homer 
because  the  Cypria  say  that  Paris  reached  Ilion  on  the  third  day 
after  leaving  Sparta,  with  smooth  sea  and  favouring  wind, 
whereas  the  Iliad  says  he  wandered  or  was  driven  out  of  his 
course  to  Sidon.     Proclus  on  the  contrary  makes  the  Cypria 
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say  that  Hera  sent  a  storm  upon  them  and  Paris  was  carried  to 
shore  at  Sidon  and  took  the  city. 

What  has  happened?  Herodotus's  criticism  has  affected 
either  the  Cypria  themselves,  or,  more  likely,  the  historical 
*  cycle  '  which  used  the  Cypria.  Homer  said  Alexander  went 
to  Sidon,  and  what  Homer  said  must  take  rank  as  true.  So 
the  cycle-maker  adopts  Homer's  version.  (Several  similar 
cases  given  in  Schwaiiz,  Pauly-Wiss.  i.  2879.)  Whether 
Homer's  version  ever  got  into  the  text  of  the  Cypria,  as  an 
independent  poem,  or  not,  we  have  no  evidence. 

2.  Aristotle,  Poetics,  cap.  23  ad  fin.,  says  that  out  of  the  Little 
Iliad  more  than  eight  tragedies  can  be  made,  and  suggests  ten  ; 
The  Judgement  of  the  Arms^  Philoctctes,  Neoptolemus,  Eurypylus, 
The  Begging  (of  Odysseus  in  Troy),  TJie  Laconian  Women,  The 
Sack  of  Troy,  The  Sailing  Away,  Sinon,  and  The  Trojan  Women.  Of 
these  ten  the  first  six  only  fall  inside  the  Little  Iliad  of  Proclus's 
Cycle ;  the  other  four  would  fall  in  Proclus's  Sack  of  Ilion. 
That  is,  the  cycle-maker  preferred  to  follow  the  Sack  of  Ilion 
rather  than  the  Little  Iliad  for  this  part  of  the  history.  There 
is  no  difficulty  about  that.  A  difficulty  is  only  created  by 
imagining  that  the  Cycle  which  was  'made  complete  out  of 
different  poets '  was  really  the  work  of  those  poets  themselves. 

The  whole  genesis  and  purpose  of  these  '  Cycles '  in  early 
Alexandrian  times  is  admirably  expounded  in  the  article  on 
ApoUodorus  (61st  of  that  name)  in  Pauly-Wissowa  by  Schwartz, 
who  understands  the  mythographical  literature  if  any  one  does. 
The  object  is  never  to  give  an  exact  resume  or  table  of  contents 
of  a  poem ;  the  object  is  to  tell  again,  in  a  full  and  connected 
form,  for  the  purposes  of  general  culture,  all  that  the  poets  or 
historians  have  told  us  of  the  history  of  the  past.  It  is  concerned 
not  with  form  or  poetical  beauty  but  with  the  aKokovOia  tCjv 
irpayyuoiTiDVy  the  '  Sequence  of  events ',  and  it  makes  that  sequence 
as  clear  and  complete  as  it  can.  A  fair  instance  is  to  be  found 
in  Hyginus,  who  uses,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  number  of 
ancient  poets,  but  never  attempts  to  give  an  account  of  their 
contents.  He  simply  tells  the  story  afresh,  harmonizing  his 
sources  as  best  he  can,  and  filling  gaps  by  his  own  imagination 
or  common  sense.    The  cycle-maker  of  course  had  the  Iliad  and 
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Odyssey  before  him,  and  used  them  as  his  first  and  most  canonical 
authorities. 

[See  especially  Wilamowitz,  Homerische  Untersmhungen, 
pp.  328-80;  also  Bethe  in  Hei-mes  xxvi,  and  the  articles  by 
Schwartz  on  Apollodorus  (61),  Dionysius  Skytobrachion  (109), 
and  Dionysius  KvKAoypa(/)os  (110)  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  liealency- 
clqpddie.  An  attempt  to  reassert  the  old  (pre-Monro)  view  is 
made  by  T.  W.  Allen  in  C.  Q.,  ii  (1908).] 


APPENDIX  I 

EVIDENCE   FOR  TRANSLITERATION   FROM 

*THE   OLD  ALPHABET' 

taken  from  Cauer,  Grundjragen^  pp.  113-24 

A.  Definite  tradition  in  the  Scholia : 

1.  H  238  otd  «ri  Oc^ia,  otS'  hr  dpiorcpa  vco/x^crat  fiwv,  fiCjv 
most  MSS.  fio^iv  Aristoph.  Schol.  TV  explains  cV  roU 
iraXatots  iyeypaTrro  BON,  oTr^p  ovk  ivorjcrav  ol  SiopOwraL 

2.  a  275  firjripa  h\  ct  ot  ^/ao?  c^o/s/xarai  ya/xc'co-^at,  ai/r  irw. 
Schol.  -nj  apxaia  (TwrjOua  lyiypaTrro  METE?  avri  toG  MHTHP. 
rovTO  ayvori<Ta<i  ti9  7rpo<Tf$r)K€  to  a. 

3.  [Add  a  52  <0A004>P0N)  tyiypairro  Kara  Tqv  apxaiav  ypa<f>rjv, 
ciTa  Ti9  firj  voi/o-a?  7rpo<r€0r}K€  to  02.] 

4.  H  241  €7ri(rxoi€9  A  and  most  MSS.  in  antiquity :  nearly 
all  our  MSS.  have  eVitrxoo/s-  Schol.  A  tw  cViV^oi/Lti  aKokovOov 
€(TTL  TO  €7rt'(rxoi9,  Tw  Sc  iTruTxoiTqv  TO  i-ma-xoir)^.  Kal  icrto?  cSci  ovrtos 
c;(€iv,  irap€<f)Odpr}  Bk  viro  twv   /jL€TaxapaKTr)piardirro)v.      cVio^oo/?   for 

c7rto-xoi€s  seems  to  be  merely  a  conjecture  of  Alexander  of 
Kotyaon,  saec.  II.  a.  d. 

5.  A  104  w  TTor  'A^tAAcvV  Zenodotus  6v  nor  'AxtXAcvV 
Aristonicus  firJTroT€  TrcTrXavr/rat  ycypa/x/xcVou  tov  o  t-Tr*  dp^aif^S 
(rr)fia(Tia<s  olvtl  tov  oj,  Trpoo'^cis  to  v. 

6.  4>  362-3  <i>9  8c  Xc/?*;?  ^€t  ci/Sov  cTrciyo/xcvo?  ttv/)!  iroXAw, 
Kvticnyv  /x€X8o/x€vo9  a'7ra\oTp€<f}€os  a-idkoio.  In  the  Geneva  Schol. 
Peisistratus  of  Ephesus  and  Hermogenes  make  the  correction 
/icXSo/Ao/ov  (with  o-ioAoto)  instead  of  /xcXSo/acvos  (with  XcySr/s)  and 
proceed:   ypa<f>ofi€vov  KNI2HMEAAOMENO  Kat  ov  irpoa-KHfifvov 
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TOV  V  6  fi€Taypd<f)U)v  cts  ttjv  vvv  ypafifiaTLicrjv  ovk  cVor/crcv,  ort  MEA- 
AOMENOY  rjVy  dXX  dvev  toC  v  dvayiyvaxrKwv  dSiavoT/Tov  rjy€vro  koI 
Tjfiaprrjfievov  ctvai,  StoTrcp  7rpo<T€6r}K€  avrl  tov  v  to  cr  MEAA0MEN02 
TTotwas.  We  know  from  the  Commentary  of  Ammonius  {Pap, 
Oxyrh.  221,  col.  17,  30  ff.)  that  this  correction  dates  from 
Crates. 

B.  There  are  further  several  pretty  certain  corrections  of  the 
text  by  modern  scholars  which  rest  on  the  hypothesis  of 
a  *  transliteration '. 

1.  1/107  Kaipocriiiiv  8*  oOoviiav  diroXiL^iraL  vypov  cXatov.    Lobeck 

explains  rightly  as  KAIP02E0N  for  Katpovo-o-cW,  fem.  gen.  pi. 
of  Katpdci?,  Kaipoea-a-a.  An  old  Milesian  inscription  has  TEIXI- 
02H2  APX02,  i.  e.  Tctxtovo-oT/s  dpxo<i  (J.  G,  A.  488). 

2.  T  109   OeovSrj^  supposed    to  be  for  ^€0887/5  (i.  e.  Oeo-Sf-q^y 

*  god-fearing') — I  should  prefer  to  take  it  as  ^cw8>/s  from  6€o-fa8rjs, 

*  god-pleasing'  (so  Fick):  either  would  be  written  0EOAES. 

3.  K  510  (iXeo-tKapTTos,  as  Schulze  points  out,  is  for  ovXco-i- 
KapTTos :  written  OAE  -  -. 

4.  A  359,  TT  203  Trcpiwo-ios  is  for  Trcpiovcrios  (G.  Meyer)  from 
7r€pi€Lvai. 

5.  0  408    CTTOS    8    €L    -Trip    Ti   /Si^aKTai    8CIV0I/,    d^ap    to    f^ipouv 

aiapTrd^aa-aL  dcXXai.  Acivov  gives  a  ^vrong  Sense :  E.  Bruhn 
AENON,  i.  e.  S€w6v  ( =  KaxoXoyov  Hesych.). 

6.  vai€Tduxravy  dpotoo-i,  SrjLOitieVi  SrjLoC>vT€s  all  false  forms  derived 
from  misinterpretation  of  NAIETA02AN,  AEIOOIEN,  AEIO- 
ONTE2. 

7.  O  635  altv  oixoa-TLxdiu  Schol.  B  crvp.Trop€V€TaC  pdp^apov 
8c  fjiTfcnv  ciFttt  avTo  Atoi'vVios.  Bekker  bpiov  OTLxdeL  (OMO- 
2TIXAEI). 

8.  Z  344  and  I  64  KaKop.rjxo.yov  oKpvoia-a-r]^  and  €7n8Yjp,Lov 
oKpuocvTo?.  Payne-Knight  saw  that  the  true  forms  were  KaKo- 
firfxdvoo    Kpvoco-o-7/9,    €7ri8i7p,too    KpvdcvTos:     misinterpretation    of 

KAKOMEXANOOKPYOE2E2EniAEMIOOKPYOENT02. 

9.  H  434    rrjp.o^    dp*    d/i.0i    Trvprjv    KpiTos    typ€TO    Xaos    *A;(at(uy 
Q  789  T^fxo^  dp*  dp(f)l  TTvprjv  kXutov  "ExTopo?  cypcTO  Xaos.      typiTO 
means  *woke':   DUntzer  corrects  rjypfro,  'was  gathered*:  the 
MS.  text  is  a  misinterpretation  of  EFPETO. 

10.  u}pr)<TTri<i  is  a  wrong  form  for  (i/iconjs  (dTro  tov  ti/Aa  eaOUiv). 
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Of  course  the  analogy  of  opx^(TT>;9,  fwkTnja-rrj^  (from  a  stems)  is 
amply  enough  to  account  for  the  r;. 

C.  The  same  cause  may  have  helped  in  many  of  the  common 
modernizings  of  Homeric  language  (ci/jya^cro  from  EPFAZETO, 
ea»K€t  from  EOIKEI,  Iws  tcous  from  HE02  TE02,  tc^vciw?  (ttcio/xck 
crarai  from  TE0NEO2  2TEOMEN  HEATAI :  see  Wackemagel 
in  Bzb.  Btr.  iv.  pp.  265  if.),  but  of  courae  there  are  quantities 
of  similar  modernizations  and  Atticisms  in  which  no  such 
cause  can  have  helped :  icVai  for  l^juvai^  fi(i\L\LOLi  cTrcfo-o-t  for 
fi€i\i\ioLai  ftTr€crcri,  rjv  irov  for  ai  K€Vi  &c.  See  Prof.  Platt's  text^ 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey^  or  Van  Leeuwen*s. 
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Achaeans,  61,  65,  67  flF.,  88  ff. 
AchiUes.  52,  55  f.,  93,    104,   105, 

161  ff.,  207,  221  f.,  235  ff. 
Adrastud,  93,  233  ff. 
Aegean  races,  50, 60 ;  sea,  73, 332  ff . 
Aeolis,  242,  247. 
Aeschylus,  25, 109  n.,  1 10  n.,  143  n., 

150  n.,  187  n.,  291  ff.,  314,  316, 

et  passim. 
AeihiopiSf  354,  355. 
Agamemnon,    53,    56,    68,    147, 

223  f.,  239. 
Agar,  11. 

Ahmad  bin  Abubekr,  120  n. 
Aias,  52,  56,  142,  207  n.,  227,  259. 
AidoioSf  109  f. 
Aidos,  103-12. 
Alcinoiis,  144. 
Alexander   the   Great,    124 ;    of. 

C-allisthenes. 
Alexandrian  expurgation,  142. 
Alexandrian  scholars,  299  ff.,  and 

cf.  Aristarchus  and  Zenodotus. 
Alexandroa,  236,  238. 
Alexis,  Vie  de  St.,  347  ff. 
Allen,  T.  W.,  10,  201  n.,  303,  350, 

360. 
Altars,  184  f. 
Ammonius,  312. 
Androktasiai,  233  ff. 
Andromache,  153,  236. 
Antigonus  of  Carystus,  316. 
Apamea,  42. 
Apollo,  69  f.,  88,  91,  94. 
Apollodorus,  353. 
Apollonius  of  Kitium,  24. 
Apatoj,  109. 

Archaism  in  Pentateuch,  135  f. 
—  in  Homer,  136. 
Arctinus,  355,  357  f. 
Arete,  79  f . 
Areteres,  93,  185. 
Argoe,  62,  224. 
Aristarchus,   142  f.,   179,    257  n., 

299  ff.,  314. 
Aristides  of  Miletus,  282  f.,  288. 


Aristobulus,  357. 
Aristophanes,  21,  40,  ei  passim. 
Aristophanes  Byzantius,  142,  360. 
Aristotle,  38,  359,  et  passim. 
Armour,  168-82. 
Artist's  view  of  life,  46. 
Asceticism,  47. 
Assyrians,  35,  42,  333. 
Athena,  69,  86,  213. 
Athenaeus,  143  n.,  355  f. 
Athenian  interpolations,  319. 
Athenians,   22,   72  ;    law,  41  n. ; 

spirit,  295  f . 
Attic  Alphabet,  320  f. 
Atticising,  319. 
Axe  God,  51. 
'A(^4KT«p,  108  n.,  291. 

Baal,  137  f. 

Bards,  206. 

Barnes,  192  n. 

Beazley,  68. 

Bechtel,  189  n. 

Bedier,  J.,  192  n.,  216  n. 

Bellerophon,  153,  197  ff. 

Beloch,  54  n. 

Bdrard,  54  n.,  57  n.,  123. 

Bethe,  9,  54,  143  n.,  157  n.,  207  n., 

220  n.,  231  n.,  235,  238  n.,  253, 

353,  360. 
Blass,  143  n. 
Blood,  sacrificial,  81  ff. 
Boeotia,  72. 
Bolte,  116  n. 

Book,  Traditional,  lect.  iv. 
Bosheih,  137. 
Bouphonia,  84. 
Box,  252  n. 

Br6al,  164  n.,  189  n.,  209  n.,  262  n. 
Briareos,  262  n.,  284. 
Briseis,  221. 
Bronze  and  Iron,  181  f. 
'  Bronzen  Men,'  168  ff. 
Browne,  11. 
Burrows,  61  n.,  53n.,  54n.,  64n., 

169  n.,  173n. 
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Bury,  56,  230. 
Butcher,  116,  216. 

Cadmus,  54. 
Callimachus,  155  n. 
Caliisthenes,  124  f. 
Carpenter,  Estlin,  117  n. 
Catalogues,   in   Hesiod,    123 ;    in 

Iliad,  201,  207,  313;  in  Cypria, 

202  and  n. ;  in  Iph.  Aul.,  202  n. ; 

of  Women,  305  n. 
Cauer,  P.,  9,  173  n.,  189  n.,  254  n., 

299  n.,  305  n.,  320  and  note. 
Chad  wick,  70  n.,  95  n.,  223  n. 
Chariots,  173  f. 
Cheyne,  72  n. 
Chios,  75  f.,  275. 
Chronicles,  Arabic,  123  f. ;    spirit 

of,  191  ff. 
acero,  322  ff. 
Cinaethus,  358;  cf.  8. 
Classicism,  26. 
Classics,  meaning  of,  23  ff. 
Clement,  357. 
Colophon,  76. 
Comedy,  New,  38. 
Commerce,  Aegean,  67  ff. 
Condorcet,  45. 
Conway,  63  n.,  64  n. 
Cook,  A.  B.,  62  n.,  98  n.,  103  n., 

156,  157  n.,  158  n.,  340. 
Corinthiaca,  198  f.,  199  n.,  203. 
Cornford,  47  n.,  296  n.,  340. 
Crates,  323,  361. 
Creon,  53. 
Crete,  51,  53,  63,  173  n.,   182  n., 

232. 
Cruelty,  42,  145  f. 
Cruickshank,  3. 
Cycle,  Epic,  200,  316,  352  S. 
Cyclops,  219. 
Cyprta,  150  n.,  194,  201  f.,  202  n., 

203,  209,  316,  352,  354,  358  f. 

Dark  Age,  50,  73,  77  f. 

David,  139  n.,  161. 

Dead,  the,  91-6. 

Deification  of  kings ,  155-60  ;  cf , 

chap.  viii. 
Deiphobus,  238. 
Delia  Seta,  190  n. 
Delos,  213  f. 

Demeter,  Hymn  to,  350  ff. 
Demolins,  68  n. 


Deuteronomists,   80,    127,    139  f., 

161  n. 
Deuteronomy,  80,  126  ff.,  200. 
Dicaearchus,  22  n. 
Dictys  Cretensis,  226  n. 
Diels,  304,  351. 
Dieterich,  158  n.,  290  n. 
Dieuchidas  of  Megara,  322,  323  n., 

324. 
Dike,  338. 

Diodorus,  22,  335,  et  saepe. 
Diomedes,  204,  228  f. 
Dionysius,  22. 
Dionysus,  47,  199,  290. 
Dipylon  shield,  168  n. 
Disturbing  influences  in  ancient 

records,  134-8,  195,  216. 
Dittenberger,  155  n. 
Ddoneia,  313.    See  K. 
Dorians,  61. 
^iapovy  61  n. 
Dorpfeld,  182n. 
AouTT^crat,  257  n« 
Doutte,  291  n. 
Drerup,  9,  116  n. 
Drewitt,  190  n. 
Driver,  72  n.,  129,  200. 
Dummler,  221  n. 
Diintzer,  361. 

Earle,  M.  L.,  256  n.,  312,  313  n. 

Educational  use  of  Homer,  163  f. 

"EXi^,  85. 

Elohist,  127^0. 

*Evv(a>poi,  156  f. 

Eoiaiy  305  n. 

Ephesus,  76,  275. 

Epideiciica,  217. 

Epigoni,  56,  203. 

Eumelus  of  Corinth,  199,  356. 

Euripides,  32,  40,  69  n.,  96  n., 
103  n.,  1 10  n.,  202  n.,  et  saepe. 

Eusebius,  357  f. 

Eustethius,  156,  313  n. 

Evans,  A.,  55  n.,  96  n.,  183  n. 

Expurgation  in  Homer,  7,  141-64  ; 
Alexandrian,  142  f.  (in  Penta- 
teuch, 136-40) ;  dates  of,  277 ; 
in  Hymns,  350  ff. 

Famell,  98  n.,  150  n.,  159  n.,  351. 
Pick,  10,  64  n.,  243,  253,  361. 
Fiction,  192-7,  chap.  viii. 


Finsler,  9,  189  n. 
Flach,  192  n. 
Fotheringham,  332  n. 
Four-year  festivals,  156  f. 
Frazer,  67  n.,  96  n.,  98  n. 
Friedlander,  P.,  254  n. 

Galen,  24. 

Ganymedes,  143  n. 

Garstang,  65  n. 

Gauthier,  L.,  118  n. 

Gennep,  van,  10. 

Genner,  E.  E.,  3. 

Gerhardt,  309  n. 

Gibbon,  68  n. 

Girard,  P.,  227  n. 

Glaucus,  231  n. 

Gods,  69,  88  ff. ;  tribal,  222-39  ; 
zoomorphic,  155-8,  291  f. ;  and 
men  (see  Kings),  155-60  ;  heroes 
of  battles,  239  f. ;  Homeric, 
279  ff.  ;  battles  of,  284 ;  in 
Aeschylus,  291  ff. 

Grammata,  119-21. 

'  Great  Age,'  8. 

Greaves,  172  n. 

Greek  people,  60  ff. ;  and  Roman, 
113  f.;   and  Hebrew,  216  f. 

Grenfell  and  Hunt,  309  f. 

Griffith,  118  n.,  144. 

Guiscard,  Robert,  67. 

Halliday,W.  R.,  87  n.,  118  n.,  351. 
Hammurabi,  132,  187  n. 
Harrison,  Miss  J.  E.,  69  n.,  84  n., 

92  n.,     96  n.,     105  n.,     223  n., 

282  n.,  290  n. 
Hector,  52,  145,  161,  236  f. 
Helbig,  189  n. 
Helen,  53,  238,  267  f.,  274. 
Hellenism,  30  ff.,  45  f.,  159  f. 
Hentze,  190  n. 
Hera,  99,  281  f.,  286  ff. 
Heracleia,  202,  254  n.,  287. 
Heraclides  Ponticus,  324  n. 
Hermann,  E.,  9. 
Hermann,  G.,  313  n. 
Herodotus,  22,  358  f.,  et  passim. 
Heroes  (see  Dead),  91  ff. 
Hesiod,  85,  101  ff.,  108,  148,  155, 

158,  180,  284,  304. 
Hiller,  316n. 
Hipparchus,  324. 
Hippocrates,  24. 
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History  in  Homer,  lect.  viii. 

Hittites,  W. 

Hoffmann,  O.,  66  n. 

Hogarth,  D.  G.,  65  n.,  76  n. 

Hollis,  87  n. 

Homer,     115,    250,     et    passim; 

meaning  of,  315  ff. 
Homeridae,  271. 
HorkoSy  338  f. 
Houses  in  Homer,  187  f. 
Hubris,  337  f. 
Human  sacrifice,  32-6,  42,  150-7, 

161  f.,  326  ff. 
Hunt,  302,  309  f . 
Hyginus,  359. 
Hymn  to  Apollo,  305  n. 

Idomeneus,  68,  146,  232. 

Iliad,  meaning  of  name,  205 ; 
what  it  is,  208;  recitation  of, 
210  ff.  ;  subject  of,  239  f. ;  lan- 
guage of,  243  ff.,  256  f.,  270; 
criticism  of,  250  ff . ;  composition 
of,  251  ;  similes,  258  ff.  ;  '  fire,' 
268  ;  incidents  of  the  story, 3 12. 

Iliad,  the  Little,  203,  354. 

Iliu  Persis,  145  n. 

Imagination,  265  ff. 

lo  in  Aeschylus,  291  ff. 

Ion,  318. 

Ionia,   76  f,,    78,    211  ff.,    247  f., 
275  ff. 

Ionian  Alphabet,  321. 

Ionic  MSS.,  320. 

Iphigenia,  150. 

Iphigenia  in  Avlis,  202  n.,  314. 

Iron  Age,  101. 

Isaiah,  91  n.,  200,  252. 

Isocrates,  21  n.,  317  ff. 

Jahn-Michaelis,  317  n.,  355. 

Jahvist,  127-40. 

Jehu,  267,  274. 

Jendeus  de  Brie,  118  n. 

Jensen,  65  n. 

Jeremiah,  200. 

Jews,  35,  127-40,  216. 

Josiah,  127,  162. 

Judges,  Book  of,  131,  192-5. 

K,  10,  180,  204  n.,  313  f. 
Kennett,  252. 
Kerkidas,  103  n..  111. 
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Kings,  Book  of,  80,  200,  266. 
Kings,  Divine,  42,  155-60. 
Kinkel,  353. 
Kochly,  313. 
Korai,  96  f .,  280. 
Koran,  122  n. 
Kouretes,  290  n.  f. 
Kpdros  Kai  Blrj,  155  n. 
Kretschmer,  64  n.,  66  n. 

Lang,  Andrew,  3,  6  f.,  91  n.,  95  n., 

117  n.,    158  n.,    168  n.,    174  n., 

189  n. 
Language  of  Homer,  5, 189  f.,  257. 
Leaf,   W.,   86,    159,    181,    189  n., 

201  n.,  202,  204  n.,  261  n.,  286, 

287. 
Leeuwen,  Van,  11, 147, 246  n.,  362. 

Lehrs,  257  n. 

Lemnos,  77. 

Lesches,  358. 

Levantine,  43  n. 

Lippold,  168  n.,  172  n.,  189. 

Lizards,  91. 

Local  worships,  165,  239,  279  f. 

Locrians  at  Ilium,  236,  239. 

Logos,  116. 

Ludwich,  300  n.,  301,  302,  312  n. 

Lycurgus  the  orator,  317  f. 

Lycurgus  of  Thrace,  198  f. 

Mackail,  63  n.,  251,  268. 

Mackenzie,  169  n.,  189  n. 

Mana^   155  n, 

Margoliouth,  122  n.,  128  n.,_  132, 

Marriage  customs,  97  f.  185  flf., 

Marsyas,  42. 

Masks,  158. 

Matrilinear  systems,  67  n.,  97  f. 

Mauss  et  Durkheim,  340. 

Mayer,  32  n.,  159  n. 

Meister,  68  n.,  226  n. 

Melanippus,  93,  237. 

Menelaus,  53,  238. 

Meusel,  125,  342. 

Meyer,  P.,  279  n. 

Mice,  91. 

Migrations,  61  fiF.,  67  ff.,  88. 

Milesian  Stories,  282  f.  ;    tone  in 

Homer,  286  ff . 
Minos,  53,  68,  156  f. 
Minotaur,  55  n.,  156  f.  n. 
Mixture  of  poems,  303  f. 
Mohammed,  132. 


Moloch,  137. 

Monro,  187  n.,  204  n.,  244  n.,  354. 

358. 
Moret,  158  n. 
Mosso,  173  n. 
Miilder,  10,  164  n.,  174  n.,  203  n., 

207  n.,    208  n.,    254  n.,    262  n,. 

289  n. 
Mulier,  K„  125,  341. 
Muses,  90,  119,123- 
Mutilation,  95,  147  f. 
Mycenae,  52,  57  f. 
Myres,  J.  L.,  65  n.,  62  n.,  150  n., 

170  n.,  187,  332  n.,  333. 

Nandi,  87  n. 

Nemesis,  103  ff. 

NibelungerUied,  125,  219,  220. 

*  Nine  Years,'  156  n. 

Noack,  189  n. 

Noldecke,  342. 

Normans,  67  f. 

Northerners,  61  ff.,  67  f.,  et  saepe, 

Nostcdgie  de  la  boue^  30,  160. 

Nostoi,  354. 

Odysseus,  52,  56. 
Odyssey,  144-54,  180,  209. 
Olympian  gods,  245  n.y  279  f. ;  sec 

Gods. 
OlolUgi,  87. 
Oracles,  93  f. 
Originality,  262  ff. 
Orpheus,  Hymn  to  Demeter,  350  ff. 
Othin,  70  n. 
Ox,  sacrifice  of,  81  ff. 

P.,  writer  in  Pentateuch,  128-40. 

Paganism,  28  ff. 

Paley,  209,  210n, 

Pan,  291  n. 

Panathenaea,  Recitation  at, 212  ff., 

317  ff.,  319. 
Panhellenes,  165,  211  f. 
Paniones,  21 1  f. 
Panyassis,  254  n.,  357. 
Papias,  117  n. 
Papyri,  302,  303. 
Paribeni,  173  n. 
Paris :   see  Alexandres. 
Paris,  Gaston,  125  f.,289  n.,  342  ff. 
Paterson,  W.  R.,  149  n. 
Patriarchal  systems,  98  f.,  100  f. 
I  Paul,  60  n. 
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Pausanias,  154  n.,  356,  et  passim. 

Payne-Knight,  361. 

Pegasus,  198  n. 

Peisander,  254,  357. 

Peisinoos,  254  n. 

Pelasgoi,  61  ff. 

Pelerinage  de  Charlemagne,  215  n., 
289  n. 

Pelopidas,  35,  330  f . 

Pelops,  32  n.,  67  n.,  159  and  n., 
223  f. 

Pentateuch,  127-40 ;  interpola- 
tions in,  216. 

Phaestus,  232. 

Pharmakoi,  33  ff.,  227,  326  ff. 

Phoenix,  142. 

Photius,  353. 

Phrixus,  93. 

Phrygians,  66. 

Piety,  101. 

Piracy,  74. 

Pisander,  254  n. 

Pisistratus,  7,  212  ff.,  313,  322  ff. 

Plato,  21,  37,  et  passim. 

Piatt,  11,  257,  362. 

Pliny,  22. 

Plutarch,  34, 84  n. ,  87  n.,  142, 330  f . 

Poet  of  the  Iliad,  251-4. 

Poetry,  26  f.,  43  ;   Hebrew,  191. 

Poisoned  arrows,  148  f. 

Pdis,  31,  79. 

Polybius,  22,  39. 

Polyxena,  150. 

Povelsen,  147  n. 

Preuss,  143  n. 

Priam,  52. 

Proclus,  352  ff.,  358. 

Progress,  21  f.,  43  ff. 

Prometheus,  294  f . 

IIpooTporraioff,  109. 

Protagoras,  40  n. 

Pseudo-Callisthenes,  124  f.,  340  ff. 

XlroXtrrop^oy,  71. 

Puritan  view  of  life,  46. 

Quotations  in  Homer  and  Penta- 
teuch, 200  ff. 

Quotations  from  Homer,  306-12, 
315  ;  how  to  use,  307  ;  in  Plato, 
310. 

Radermacher,  276  n. 
Ramsay,  W.  M.,  96  n.,  183  n. 


Reichel,  170  n.,  172  n.,  176  n.,  181, 

184,  189  n. 
Reinach,  A.  J.,  10. 
Reinach,  Th.,  69  n.,  170. 
Religion  of  the  Polia,  79 ;    local, 

165,  239,  279  f.  ;   Homeric,  165, 

279. 
Rhesus,  314. 

Rich  men  in  Homer,  112. 
Ridgeway,   6,   62,   65,    172,    181, 

189  n.,  290  n. 
Robert,  K.,  172  n.,  189  n. 
Rohde,  326. 

Roland,  Song  of,  125  f.,  241,  342  ff. 
Roman  character,  113. 
Rothe,  9  and  n.,  208  n. 
Rutherford,  119  n. 
Rzach,  257. 

Sack  of  Ilion,  354  ff. 

Sacrifice,  81  ff.,  86  f. 

St.  Alexis,  347  ff. 

Samuel,  95  n.,  130,  139  n.,  152  n. 

Sarpedon,  230,  231  n. 

Sayce,  210  n. 

Schlieman,  218. 

Scholia,    152  n.,   298  f.,    353,    ei 

passim. 
Schulz,  279  n. 
Schurtz,  290  n. 
Schwartz,  362,  359. 
Scott,  J.  A.,  190  n. 
Seeck,  320  n. 
Sengebusch,  312  n. 
*  Sennachie,'  117  n. 
Service  of  man,  21. 
Sexual  expurgations,  141  ff. 
Seymour,  9. 
Shewan,  10,  190  n. 
Shield  of  Heracles,  305  n. 
Signs,  Aristarchean,  299. 
Skutsch,  63  n. 
Slavery,  36  ff.,  110  n.,  332. 
Smith,    Robertson,    81  ff.,    84  n., 

152,  183  n. 
Smyrna,  248,  275. 
Sophocles,  108  n.,  109  n.,  314,  316, 

et  passim. 
Sophrosyne,  48  f. 
Sources  of  Iliad,  201  ff. 
Stawell,  10,  190  n. 
Stengel,  330. 
Stesichorus,  242  n.,  355. 
Stones  thrown  in  battle,  174. 
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Strabo,    76  n.,     157  n.,     357,    et 

passim. 
Susemihl,  300  n.,  312  n. 

Tantalus,  69  n.,  224. 

Taurus,  55  n. 

Telamon,  59,  227. 

Tdegoniay  354. 

Telemachus,  197. 

Temples,  184  f. 

Text,  8,  chap,   xi ;    Pre-Alexan- 

drian,  301,  302. 
e,  305,  311. 
Thalassocrats,  332  ff. 
Thales,  277. 

Thebaie,  203  n.,  315  f.,  352. 
Thebes,  54. 
Themistocles,  3^1. 
Theodorus,  355,  356. 
Theognis,  164. 
Theogony,  305  n. 
Theomachia,  284  f. 
Thersites,  225. 
B(6s,  155  n. 

Thomson,  J.  A.  K.,  3,  147  f. 
Q(oprja(T(o6ai,  176  n. 
Thorex,  176-9. 
Thucydides,  22,  et  passim. 
Tiryns,  52. 
Titanomachia,  284. 
Tlepolemus,  230. 
Tophet,  35. 

Torture  expurgated,  145  f. 
To^iKov,  148  n. 
Traditional  Books,  characteristics 

of,  268  ff.,  and  lect.  iv. 
Tragedy,  40,  290,  314. 
Tragedy  less  expurgated,  145,  150, 

278  n. 
Transliteration,  320  f. 
Troad,  66. 
Trophonius,  94. 
Troy,  50,  55,  58,  68  ff.,  71. 
Tsountas  and  ^lanatt,  189  n. 
Tumpel,  K.,  221  n. 
Twelve  Gods,  245  n. 
Tylor,  Prof.,  98  n. 
Tyrtaeus,  155  n.,  170. 


Unchastity,   pre-Greek,   41  ;    e-.^ 

purgated,  141. 
Understanding  of  Greek  poetry, 

27  f. 
Unitarians,  3f.,  251-4,  325. 
Unity  of  Iliad,  4. 
Usener,  159  n.,  226,  239,  242  n., 

245  f. 

Valckenaer,  314  n. 

Van  Leeuwen,  147,  257,  270. 

Vase  painters,  316. 

Vergil,  22  n.,  145. 

Verrall,  295  n.,  317  n.,  320  n. 

Virgins  sacrificed,  151. 

Vulgate,  298  ff. 

Wackemagel,  228  n.,  362. 

Wall,  see  Pdis;     Wall  in   Iliad, 

255  f.,  312  f. 
Weber,  65  n. 
Webster,  290  n. 
Wecklein,  208  n. 
Welcker,  314  n. 
Wheeler,  Prof.,  296  n. 
Wide,  Sam.,  238  n. 
Wilamowitz,  9,  69  n.,  76  n.,  154, 

170  n.,   202  n.,    212  n.,    221  n., 

248  n.,  316  n.,  321  n.,  352,  356. 

360. 
Winckler,  64  n.,  332  n. 
Wolf,  301. 
Women  in  Athens,  36,  39  ff.;   in 

Dark  Age,   98  ff. ;     in   Homer, 

152  ff.,  185  f. 
Wooden  Horse,  56. 
Wrath-Lays,  56,  205. 

Xenophanes,  277  f. 

Zenodotus,  142  f.,  179, 299  ff.,  352, 

360. 
Zeus,  69,  88  ff.,  157  n.,  223,  281, 

286,  293  ff. 
Zimmem,  39  n.,  41  n. 
Zoomorphic  gods,  51,  157  f. 
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